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bY *¢ Fy OOK out for attractive women in emergencies. These all come | 
he under the same general head, but there is no end to the special 

ed forms—letter of credit exhausted; funds run short because 


on of illness; pocketbook stolen, etc., ete. See ‘ Consular Instructions,’ in 
which I have no doubt you are well read ”—my chief shot at me an- 
other of those keen glances that already, in our brief interview, had 
made me vaguely uncomfortable—“ for most cases. For the rest, you 


he must rely on your native intelligence. Remember that you are green 

: at the business; don’t think it necessary to have everything weighed at 

>) the psychological laboratory. Remember that common-sense still has 
its uses, and that now, as ever, ‘ this world is given to lying’! ” 

“You received my credentials promptly, I believe?” I answered 

or stiffly. 
r- “You received my reply also, I trust, without delay?” returned the 
of Consul genially. 

“ Your telephone message reached me at breakfast,” I replied, with 
increased dignity. “It was, ‘Get a move on! My train goes in an 
hour.’ ” 

y “Correct. Glad the line was working well,” commented my chief 
d imperturbably. “Admirable people, these Germans; but they don’t 
at appreciate the value of time, like Chicago.” 

“T trust that I may also mention,” I added quietly, “ that I am not 

ing without natural acumen, nor wholly deficient in worldly knowledge; 
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although my preparation for a diplomatic career may not have lain 
along the lines of pig-killing and sausage-making.” 

Instead of seeming cut by this neat rejoinder—“ J. C. Fosdick & 
Co.” was a prominent tinned meat and sausage concern in Chicago 
before its senior partner received his present appointment as Consul 
at Donow—my chief regarded me with a tolerant smile. 

“T remember the papers aforesaid said something about your being 
a graduate of some university or other—special course for Consul; 
magna cum laude in Psychology—was that it? Post-graduate course 
in Political Science and Constitutional Law—I did n’t have time to go 
through all the rot. For myself, I have never made a specialty of 
human nature on the shelf. I have merely endeavored to study men 
and women in the market-place,” he added, with some appearance of 
dignity. 

“T think you may give yourself no uneasiness regarding the affairs 
of the American Consulate in your absence,” I said dryly. 

“T shan’t,” answered Mr. Fosdick easily. “If I were likely to, I 
should n’t be going on a holiday at the present juncture. But I don’t 
see how even a kindergarten kid could get into any mischief here. 
Everything in Germany is by rule and measure—ordered or verboten— 
and somebody at your elbow to tell you which is which. There is no 
business going on in Donow. It’s chiefly a residential city, or, as some 
like to phrase it, a music and art centre. The American colony con- 
sists mostly of young women cracking their vocal chords under the 
impression that they are embryo prima donnas, or spoiling yards of 
canvas with the idea that they are to develop into female Raphaels. 
There is no social life to speak of, so you won’t be pestered for invita- 
tions to this or the other court function. Donow has n’t been a lively 
_ place since the King has been—officially speaking—a widower ; and just 
now there’s even less than usual going on—no parades or reviews— 
because his Majesty King Johann V. went last week to Wiesbaden 
to be cooked in the baths. Pity he won’t be boiled!” concluded the 
Consul, with reckless disregard of lése majesté. 

“Tf any diplomatic complication threatens the peace of Europe in 
your absence, I will wire you without delay,” I remarked, with delicate 
sarcasm. 

“Do! Communications are easy, and Ill return by special train. 
Meantime, if you are in need of any sort of service or advice, call on 
Karl. I inherited him from my predecessor, along with other office 
appurtenances. He is an invaluable piece of furniture—office-man, 
errand-boy, gardener, coachman. If you want the Consular carriage 
for anything, it is at your service. Karl is an integral part of German 
law and order—he never had an original impulse in his life; but he’s 
such a well-drilled machine that he goes through the daily routine 
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without a mistake. There’s the safe—it’s chiefly for looks—and 
here ’s the key. The official seal is in the upper right-hand drawer— 
if you-should have occasion to use it, which isn’t likely. The seal is 
the most valuable asset of the American Consulate. Remember that 
everything that goes out bearing the official seal is under the guarantee 
and protection of the United States.” The last words were spoken 
with gravity and emphasis, as the factotum of the American Consulate 
appeared at the door leading into the outer office, and, with the ani- 
mation of a wooden figure, announced that “the carriage of the Herr 
Consul waited.” 

“ Good-by, lad,” said Mr. Fosdick, not uncivilly. “Remember that 
for the next month you represent the United States of America on the 
soil of Ring-Stettin—and that it’s a big thing!” 

I glanced from the window at the Consular carriage as it drove 
off—a shabby victoria with its panels adorned with some flamboyant 
device, at that distance undecipherable. The railway station was close 
at hand, but Mr. Fosdick was too evidently of that type of American 
that delights in proclaiming the “ bigness” of its nationality on every 
available occasion—a type of which the old system of diplomatic 
appointment offered too many examples. It was an additional piece 
of good fortune that for the coming weeks I was to be independent of 
my Official superior. 

I was well read in the scene of my future labors. Donow, the capi- 
tal of one of the finest kingdoms of Germany, was situated in the heart 
of a beautiful hill country, full of historic interest. Numerous “ re- 
sorts” and “ gardens” were within easy reach, either by the various 
trolley-lines that stretched far out into the environs, or by the little 
pleasure steamboats that plied the river on whose picturesque shores 
Donow was situated. Many of the beautiful palaces, parks, and gardens 
belonging to the royal demesne were thrown freely open to the public 
enjoyment, and, with their music and open-air restaurants, added 
their attractions to the summer life enjoyed in Germany alike by the 
high and the low. It was June, and everything was in its full tide of 
loveliness ! 

The oldest part of Donow, where many of the buildings dated back 
to the Middle Ages and the almost mythical founder of the present 
Royal House of Ring-Stettin—Johann I., surnamed the Mighty—was 
in its centre. From one end of the city to the other ran a broad boule- 
vard—the favorite promenade for all classes—on which were the princi- 
pal shops, cafés, and places of amusement. In the very heart of the 
city was the Grand Square, an entire side of which was occupied by the 
royal palace, a magnificent structure, its fagade representing the art of 
centuries. Opposite the palace was the superb modern opera house; 
and on either side, respectively, were the royal theatre and the picture 
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gallery—all of which, either owned or handsomely subsidized by the 
King, were thrown freely open to the public enjoyment. 

Surrounding this brilliant centre of beauty and gaiety was a region 
of the same era—not without a touch of the picturesque—of dingy 
apartment houses, fallen from higher estate; the holdings of small 
artisans ; and innumerable “ delicatessen ” shops, with tiny-paned win- 
dows filled with sausages and soused herrings, and an occasional festive 
announcement of a “ pig-killing.” Radiating wide from this mingled 
affluence and squalor was the modern city—a region of luxurious villas, 
in spacious, well-kept grounds, and broad avenues lined with stately 
trees, that stretched far out into the environs, where was the royal 
park, the private property of the King, also thrown freely open to the 
people. 

A little sign on the street entrance to the Consulate read, “ Office 
hours from nine to twelve,” and even this brief period of duress might 
be judicially shortened. I did not envy my chief his holiday, even in 
Switzerland ! 

I made a brief survey of the premises. These consisted of an 
outer apartment, or waiting-room, for the Consular visitors who did n’t 
come. A couple of pipes and a stein on a beer-stained table suggested 
that Karl, too, despite his multifarious functions, had his private 
pleasures. The inner room, or private office, was accessible both 
through this outer apartment, and through another door communicating 
with the entry. A couch, a ship’s chair, an American “ rocker,” a 
roll-top desk, the safe, and a huge white porcelain stove comprised 
the furniture. On the wall, side by side, and draped by the commingled 
folds of the Stars-and-Stripes and the Ring-Stettin banner of blue 
and gold, were two lithographs. One was the fat, benign countenance 
of the President of the United States; the other was no doubt the repre- 
sentation of his Majesty King Johann of Ring-Stettin—a man with a 
reputation so unsavory that in a country less orderly and well-disci- 
plined than his own he might well have found not only his tenure of 
office, but his royal life, insecure. 

I stood before the picture—apparently the most recent representation 
of his Majesty—lost in thought, as vague stories crowded to my mind 
concerning this monarch of one of the most highly civilized countries 
of the world, who displayed a character more in keeping with that of 
an eastern satrap. In this pictured presence of the man—the evil eyes, 
scarcely discernible between the swollen eyelids, the thick, bestial lips, 
the gross chin—no tale of horror could be inconceivable. 

So far happy was this his realm that it need not tremble at his 
nod. But whatever restraint “Chancellor” or “Chamber” might be 
in his home kingdom, God help those over whom he exercised unbridled 
sovereignty. 
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A knock at the door aroused me from my contemplation. I was 
at the desk, pen in hand, before calling: 

“ Herein! ” 

Karl appeared with the formal announcement of a visitor. The 
card read: 


Mrs. Danret Dosson, 
Chicago. 


The name did not promise much; still less, the address. An inborn 
distrust for the world west of the Alleghenies—not uncommon among 
people of Boston birth and breeding,—had recently been heightened by 
the personality of Mr. Fosdick, late of “J. C. Fosdick & Co., Chicago.” 
I dallied, therefore, at the dictate of prejudice, as well as to support 
the theory of Consular dignity by the semblance of a rush of work, 
hefore I bade Karl show the visitor in. 

At the first glance, Chicago rose several points—at least, in its femi- 
nine contingent. In figure, the lady calling herself Mrs. Dobson was 
slender, strikingly graceful, evidently young. Her shirt-waist was 
worn as only an American woman can wear it, and under her arm was 
a little red book—the inseparable Baedeker of the tourist. A heavy 
dotted veil concealed her features. I had made this mental survey 
even as I placed a chair for my visitor and asked how I could serve her. 

“This is Mr. Robert Audney, of Boston, recently appointed Consul 
to Donow?” asked “Mrs. Dobson of Chicago,” with a balance of 
emphasis on the home city that showed a nice appreciation of values. 
Her voice was totally unlike the piercing, strident accents heard with 
such unpleasant frequency from one’s female compatriots abroad. I 
was somewhat puzzled to account for her correct accent, and even 
glanced surreptitiously at the card to make sure that I had noted her 
residence correctly. From the manner in which she sounded her a’s 
and gave the proper value to her r’s, she might have been born and 
brought up in Boston. Perhaps she had lived in Chicago only since her 
marriage ! 

“TI came expressly to see Mr. Fosdick,” she went on, in a tone of 
regret. “ Your man told me he had just left town.” 

I expressed my regret at her disappointment, which I was obliged 
to confirm. 

“ My visit has a financial object,” continued Mrs. Dobson, with some 
hesitation. 

If Mr. Fosdick had been in my place, doubtless the words would 
have aroused his suspicion. I felt sure, however, that a trained 
psychological insight, added to natural acumen, was of greater value 
than the vulgar, bustling shrewdness of the market-place. The swift 
result of my own method was the decision that Mrs. Daniel Dobson 
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was a lady, and that the object of her call, whatever it might be, was 
square and aboveboard. 

“It is the office of the American Consul to aid those who are ‘ any 
way afflicted in mind, body or estate——’” I had intended to quote 
a pertinent paragraph from the “ Manual of Consular Instructions,” 
but at the opening words my visitor raised her veil, and I was vaguely 
aware that I had somehow got the “Manual” confused with some 
other authority. Small wonder, indeed, that all other thoughts were 
driven out of my mind, beholding the loveliest face I had ever looked 
upon! Great soft brown eyes, with something appealing, almost pa- 
thetic, in their depths, shaded by long, dark, curling lashes; a clear 
pale complexion, a color in the rounded cheeks like the heart of a 
blush rose; nut-brown hair, with here and there in its waves a glint 
of brighter brown; the mouth a Cupid’s bow in shape, with a droop 
at the corners that seemed to match some sorrow, scarcely yet overpast, 
at which that shadow in the eyes hinted. Will it be believed that I 
had an instant’s flash of something like jealousy for the late “ Daniel 
Dobson, of Chicago,” that one so fair as this his widow should mourn 
him? 

“Let me say at once that I am in no financial straits, either now or 
anticipated,” continued my visitor; “but I have remained abroad for 
a longer period than I originally intended, and my letter of credit is 
exhausted—or nearly so. I have plenty of ready money at home in 
Chicago; but it is on deposit in a savings-bank, where I cannot draw 
by check. I am told that it will be necessary to give a friend at home 
the requisite authority. At least, I understand that that would be the 
easiest and quickest way to obtain the money.” 

I bowed affirmatively, and she went on: 

“ What I wished to ask you was to draw up the power of attorney. 
The friend to whom I referred is Mr. Eliphalet J. Handy, the former 
partner of Mr. Fosdick. The firm name, as you doubtless know, was 
‘J. C. Fosdick & Company.’ ” 

The execution of such a document was, of course, a mere formality, 
involving no possible risk, either personal or official. Feeling, how 
ever, that I had the dignity of the United States upon my shoulders in 
my chief’s absence, and it being, moreover, the first opportunity I had 
had to exercise my diplomatic powers, I proceeded with as much delib- 
eration as the occasion seemed to admit. Also, I was not reluctant to 
prolong the present interview. 

“ Will you allow me to ask a few questions?” I queried. 

Mrs. Dobson bowed silently—a subtle suggestion in her manner of 
being hurt at this apparent lack of confidence. 

“You can no doubt identify yourself as Mrs. Daniel Dobson, of 


Chicago?” I began. 
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“ Certainly,” she answered promptly, producing from a small hand- 
bag a card-case and several letters bearing the same superscription— 
that of well-known Paris bankers. “ Will not these do?” I glanced 
at them curiously. 

“ Are you acquainted in Donow?” I continued. 

“T am an entire stranger here,” she replied, with a gentle dignity 
indescribably touching. Then, with the apparent resolve to satisfy me 
on all points without subjecting herself to the indignity of further 
catechism, she went on: “I have just arrived from Paris. I drew the 
small remnant of my letter of credit before I left, as, under the circum- 
stances, ready money was more convenient. There was sufficient for 
my travelling expenses and to cover a few weeks’ stay here—or else- 
where where living was cheap—until I heard from Chicago. My lug- 
gage was sent by slow freight, and will not be here for several days. 
My personal belongings—a suit-case and a travelling-bag—I left at the 
station, till I could have them sent to a hotel or pension; that is, pro- 
vided I decide to remain in Donow. I was in a hurry to get this busi- 
ness transacted, and so came at once to the American Consulate, lest 
the office be closed. Mr. Handy, who was an old friend of my father’s, 
had expressly spoken to me of Mr. Fosdick, telling me to call on him 
in case I needed any advice or assistance. But if you would rather not 
make out the paper on your own responsibility, and will kindly give me 
Mr. Fosdick’s present address, I will wire him and ask him what to do. 
Or I might go to Switzerland for a personal interview. I am very 
sorry to have troubled you unwarrantably ! ” 

“No, no, you mistake me,” I stammered, inwardly cursing my lack 
of consideration. “The questions were mere formality. You are 
no doubt aware that everything that leaves this office bearing the official 
seal carries with it the protection and authority of the United States.” 
I felt a certain relief in bolstering my momentary ineptitude with my 
chief’s own language. “ Personally, I am deeply gratified and honored 
at the opportunity of rendering you the slightest service!” 

My visitor bowed graciously, with a subtle suggestion of accepting 
an apology, and I forthwith busied myself in drawing up the required 
paper. The money to Mrs. Dobson’s credit, in a well-known Chicago 
bank—the statement that she produced, duly signed by the cashier, 
bore the letter-head of the bank—represented a considerable sum. It 
had been on deposit for some time, she stated, and the interest had 
accumulated. Presently I rang for Karl to act as second witness with 
myself to Mrs. Dobson’s signature. I noted, with a throb of pleasure, 
that her Christian name was “ Rosamond.” 

I indicated to Karl the place on the paper where he was to sign 
and handed him the pen. I should scarcely have given the stolid man- 
of-all-work credit for so much susceptibility: as he caught sight of my 
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visitor’s face, he dropped the pen with a smothered exclamation, a big 
drop of ink rolling on the paper. 

“ A thousand pardons, gracious lady!” exclaimed the man, recover- 
ing himself. “It is not often that my hand trembles—an old soldier’s 
hand ; but the rheumatism has been troublesome of late,” he added with 
a composure that somehow belied his previous agitation. His eyes 
never left Mrs. Dobson’s face, but his name, in the sharp, fine German 
script, was written without a tremor. 

“ Danke schin, Herr Karl,’ said Mrs. Dobson, in the pretty Ger- 
man phrase, with a glance at the signature, and she slipped a coin 
into his hand. “ You have seen service, then?” she added, with the 
evident kindly intent of putting the man at his ease; but even in the 
trivial utterance she seemed fairly to hold him with her wonderful 
eyes. 

“T served in the Franco-Prussian war, my lady. Before that, [ 
was forester in the royal park at Steinmetz—in the service of the Grand 
Duke Heinrich Christian and the little Duchess Frieda,” he answered, 
his hand lifted to his forehead in a stiff little military salute. 

At the door he turned and repeated the ceremony. 

“Perhaps you could recommend a quiet hotel in Donow?” queried 
Mrs. Dobson, as she drew on her gloves. “I should prefer one not too 
expensive, and, if possible, with an American table. I am told that 
German cooking .is sometimes trying.” 

“T could give you the address of the place where I am staying,” 
I answered, trying to conceal my pleasure at this possible prolongation 
of our acquaintance, which I had already been cudgelling my brains 
to compass. “I arrived only last night, and cannot speak very confi- 
dently. It is in the American quarter, and is, I believe, patronized 
solely by Americans. I am afraid it is crowded, and it may be noisy; 
but it is eminently respectable and quite removed from the German 
life of the town.” 

Mrs. Dobson’s look was encouraging, and I continued: 

“The landlady, Frau Schilling, is a good old soul, supposed to 
exercise a motherly supervision over the girl students beneath her roof; 
but her chief virtue, in their eyes, is, evidently, that she minds her own 
business to an extent that positively takes no cognizance of anything 
else. She told me that though she had lived in Donow twenty years, 
she had never been to the river, never seen the opera house or royal 
palace, never set eyes on either the King or Queen! ” 

Whether these characteristics appealed to Mrs. Dobson as to others, 
was problematic; but my commendatory words seemed to suffice, and 
she expressed her gratitude prettily as I wrote the address upon my 
visiting-card. 

When I returned to the office—after escorting my visitor to the 
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street door—it was to find Karl gazing at something in his hand, with 
the rapt expression of a devotee. It was the generous trinkgeld given 
him by Mrs. Dobson. 

Evidently, the “piece of office furniture” was not without the 
human weakness of cupidity. 


II. 


Tue so-called American quarter of Donow merged from the older 
part of the city into the district of villas. The pension where I had 
taken up my abode—less from choice than at the dictate of necessity— 
lay nearer the more unattractive region. At the Consul’s requisition, 
I had made a hurried departure in the morning; and as breakfast was 
served, continental fashion, in my own room, I had had no time for 
more than a glance at my surroundings. As I left the office, my 
thoughts dwelling persistently on my late visitor, I was perturbed 
by the growing fear lest she had been unable to secure accommodations 
at the house; or that its vulgar atmosphere had sent her elsewhere. 

My apprehensions were speedily set at rest. In the entrance hall 
I was met by the landlady—round-faced, rosy, with locks of white hair 
streaming from beneath a little muslin cap, set awry. In her hand was 
an official-looking paper. 

“ A lady calling herself Mrs. Daniel Dobson, of—ah, yes, Chic-ago ” 
—with a glance at the paper—“ has come here, presenting the card of 
the Herr Assistant Consul. The police regulations are very strict, 
as the Herr Consul doubtless knows, and demand an immediate report 
of every new-comer, particularly a lady from Paris. The regulations 
are very strict in regard to certain matters,” added the landlady dec- 
orously. “ We have special orders to treat our American visitors with 
the greatest respect. It will, therefore, be all-sufficient that the Herr 
American Consul certifies to Mrs. Daniel Dobson? ” she concluded inter- 
rogatively. 

I assented somewhat impatiently, adding that Mrs. Dobson and 
her family were old friends of Mr. Fosdick’s—a statement that, if a pos- 
sible slight enlargement of the letter, was well within the spirit of the 
truth. German police surveillance was as wearisome as it was—in 
the present instance, at least—superfluous. Could n’t any one see at 
a glance that Mrs. Dobson had not come to Donow to rob the royal 
treasury, or upset the King’s peace of mind? 

“She referred me to you for all necessary details,” continued the 
landlady, industriously scribbling. “She is rentier—living on her own 
income? ” 

I thought of the handsome bank-account, and returned a confident 
affirmative. 

The other questions—all of which, indeed, might have been antici- 
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pated by Mrs. Dobson’s statement in the office—were answered to the 
satisfaction of the landlady. The request that the Herr Consul affix 
his signature to the document followed. 

“It is too great an honor to my pension that the Herr Consul 
not only resides here himself, but sends such a lady as Mrs. Dobson,” 
she said, with genuine fervor. “ Dinner is served, Herr Consul.” 

The long table in the room into which I was ushered was, at the 
first glance, filled with girls fat and thin, light and dark, tal] and 
short, all with rasping, strident voices that at the moment of my 
entrance were raised to their highest pitch, in discussion of some topic 
that had evidently aroused the wildest excitement. 

A sudden silence followed, and a newspaper was thrust beneath the 
table with a celerity that defeated its own aim. Then the chorus, 
in a slightly lowered key, but which might still have been audible 
across the street, emitted: 

“It’s hel” 

As every one at the moment turned her eyes in my direction, it 
was scarcely egotism to infer that I was the subject of conversation. 

To my pleasure, I had been allotted the seat opposite Mrs. Dobson, 
who looked as much out of place in her present surroundings as though 
a queen had strayed in to hold high court in the art and music circles 
of Donow. 

Her neighbor was a stout, elderly woman, presently addressed as 
Frau Meyer. Her infirmity, indicated by a small ear-trumpet, was 
scarcely regrettable under existing circumstances. 

Directly the storm broke again—possibly on the theory that “he” 
shared the deaf lady’s good fortune. 

“It’s he, true as you live! Not bad-looking! His eyes are gray 
—the paper said brown. Let me look. Sh, he ’ll hear.” 

“He’s better-looking than his picture! Lovely hair—isn’t that 
wave too sweet! I wish he’d pose for me. Excellent type of a young 
American! Sh, don’t talk so loud!” 

“Six feet two, the Herald said—looks taller—and broad-shoul- 
dered. Splendid set of the head on his shoulders! Sh! Let me see - 
the Herald after dinner, won’t you, Emmeline? ” 

“No, she’s promised me——” 

“Sh!” 

A smile, hardly repressed, crossed Mrs. Dobson’s face as these com- 
ments and biographical fragments floated to our end of the table. With 
the evident intent of relieving a painful situation, she proffered a con- 
ventional remark. Instantaneous silence followed as the table ingenu- 
ously gave ear to my reply. 

The uproar began again, several subjects going on at once, like 
the performances in the different rings of the circus. Now one and 
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then another was in chief evidence, as the possessor of a particularly 
strident voice waxed excited or became resolute in her efforts to secure 
the general attention. 

The girl addressed as Emmeline, who seemed to be the proud pos- 
sessor of the newspaper that had created the recent vocal cyclone, was 
relating with much gusto an adventure that had just befallen her. 

“T met him on the boulevard. He was big and dark—a Frenchman 
—and awfully good-looking. We almost ran into each other, the 
first thing! Then when we both drew back and tried to pass, each 
mistook the other’s motion and chasséed back and forth—it was per- 
fectly killing—till the man cried, ‘A mark or a kiss!’ 

“What could I do?” ran on the girl gaily, her voice, temporarily 
submerged, rising again. “I had left my purse at home. He took 
up the whole sidewalk. I must get back for dinner e 

“The Queen forfeited the right to her husband’s support when 
she ran away with another man,” maintained an austere-looking young 
woman, turning from an onslaught on the Madonna in the royal 
gallery. “ Her life in Donow after her marriage was a ceaseless round 
of dissipation. Some one who saw her in Paris recently, exquisitely 
dressed, driving in the Bois, said that every one turned to look at her. 
How can a woman openly flaunting a life of sin be attractive to any- 
body! They say she has ruined more men than any woman in Europe; 
and she is always in debt—plays high, loses heavily, and throws away 
money on costly whims. For all her rank and reputed beauty and 
fascination, Queen Friedricha is a common courtesan! ” 

“Tt is said that she will forfeit the whole of her allowance from 
the King if she ever sets foot in Ring-Stettin,” suggested another voice. 

“Why should she want to come back?” broke in Miss Emmeline 
sturdily. “The greater the distance between her and that old brute 
of a husband, the better! The miserable wretch is thirty years older 
than she,” she added energetically, as though the disparity of years was 
the worst item in the royal incompatibility. 

“He is the King! Royalty should not be judged by the standards 
of ordinary humanity,” suggested an art student, who might have 
contracted “broad” views of morality along with her special art 
theories. 

“Kings ought to set an example,” retorted the stern upholder 
of virtue in the masculine as well as in the feminine gender. “I 
always turn away my head when I see King Johann coming.” 

“T hope he does n’t see you,” murmured Miss Emmeline. “ Was 
she very beautiful—the poor Queen?” she queried, her thoughts dis- 
tracted from her own little flirtation by the royal amours. 

The gentle speech fell pleasantly in the midst of the common 
shriek of condemnation. The subject appeared to be one of general 
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interest, and the uproar subsided sufficiently to allow the answer from 
another of the circle to be audible: 

“ At the time of her marriage, seven years ago, she was said to be 
the most beautiful woman in Europe. Probably none of the present 
American residents in Donow saw her during her brief reign—it lasted 
only two years. She is still, no doubt, a very beautiful woman, though | 
much of her early charm is gone; and it is doubtful if any one, unless 
very familiar with her face—perhaps her personal attendants or some 
one attached to the court at that time—would recognize her now— 
at all events, not at a passing glance—so changed is she by her reckless 
life in Paris.” 

“ Perhaps it is n’t her fault that she has so many lovers,” murmured 
the girl called Emmeline. “Some women have a nameless charm 
that attracts everybody, whether they try to or not, like Mary Queen 
of Scots ”—a view that was met by a virtuous sniff from the Madonna- 
and-Child devotee, and the suggestion that such ladies generally under- 
stood their powers of fascination well enough to be on the winning 
side! 

“Td like to hear the Queen’s side of the story,” maintained the 
girl called Emmeline stoutly, in a voice that, soft as it was—she seemed 
blessed with the only voice in the gifted company that did not combine 
the worst qualities of a saw and a file—came distinctly to the other 
end of the table. 

Thereupon, the piercing voices combined in a general onslaught on 
the ex-Queen of Ring-Stettin, waxing ever fiercer and higher in denun- 
ciation; flinging, at intervals, with bitterest acrimony, that word of 
utter condemnation. 

Mrs. Dobson had scarcely made pretense of eating, and before dinner 
was fairly concluded, arose from the table. I was not long in following. 

The entrance to the pension was on the side from the street, leading 
from a so-called garden, the greater portion of which was occupied 
by red gravel paths, with a suggestion of spiky shrubbery and a patch 
of stunted grass. In the midst of this cheerless space was a small 
summer-house. Here a glance from the house door—accidentally ajar 
—showed me that Mrs. Dobson had taken refuge. A moment later 
I stood on the threshold of the pavilion, asking mute permission to 
enter; to which Mrs. Dobson responded by a wan little smile of assent. 

“I’m awfully sorry it’s no better,” I said apologetically. “I 
hope you'll be able to stay—at least, till your affairs are in shape.” 

“Oh, yes, for a time, at all events,” she answered listlessly. 
“There is a dreary sameness about this sort of life,” she went on, 
repressing a shudder, “ whether one encounters it in a Chicago board- 
ing-house, London lodgings, or a continental pension. Possibly I could 
live more cheaply in Switzerland,” she added reflectively. 
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“There is a good deal to interest one in and around Donow,” I 
suggested, recalling with satisfaction that I was well read in the region 
where my diplomatic labors were to lie. 

“Yes, a good deal, doubtless,” she answered quietly, with a curious 
little note in her voice, as of something deeper than mere boredom; 
it seemed a sort of self-insulation, as of one whom a fate transcending 
ordinary experience had severed from the usual interests, the com- 
fortable, every-day relations of life. “I fear I am not a good traveller,” 
she continued half-apologetically, as though wishful not to appear unap- 
preciative of my well-meant attempts at entertainment. “I neglect 
sight-seeing shamefully. Picture galleries tire me; the opera bores 
me; museums exhaust me. Besides, I hate a crowd—especially a foreign 
crowd. The French and Germans stare so. And oh, wherever one 
goes, is to be assailed by the voices of underbred Americans. Where 
could they get such voices, even if they took lessons in vocal discord ! ” 

She had risen, with the uncontrollable impatience of her last words, 
and stood in the broad sunlight flooding the summer-house. Even 
under this test, her beauty came out flawless, triumphant! Her 
hair seemed to have gained an additional glint, her skin to glow with 
more pearly lustre. The turn of her neck, where a few loose hairs 
were just twining into a tiny curl, was so exquisite that for a moment 
- I almost lost sight of the purpose that had brought me hither; that 
had been foremost in my mind since the first moment of our meeting: 
to hold her, if only for a little space, beneath the same roof; if not, 
elsewhere—not so far distant but that I could see her to-morrow—and 
next day—and the day after. Vaguely, I saw a series of golden days 
in endless perspective. 

“There is all the lovely out-of-door life,” I went on seductively. 
“You can go every day to one or another little garden by the river or 
among the hills, and sit at a little table and drink the excellent German 
coffee, eat the delicious German cakes, and listen to the entrancing 
German music, with somebody opposite to enjoy it all with you! ”— 
“doubly, because with you!” I added, under my breath. 

“ But I am alone,” she made answer, with a seriousness that had in 
it no thought of provoking the evident rejoinder. “One must sorrow 
alone; but one cannot enjoy in solitude. Even the little table, with its 
allurements, would lose its charm if one were alone,” she added, in a 
lighter tone, as though fearful of betraying some sorrow not to be 
exposed to the world’s rude gaze. 

“Why may not I sit opposite—so it may not be at your side!” I 
blurted out, never intending to speak the words, though, indeed, they 
revealed but little of what was clamoring within my heart. 

Mrs. Dobson looked at me for a moment in silence. Yet though 
the next moment I was well nigh overwhelmed with the revulsion of my 
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own presumptuous folly, I could find no words with which to retract 
my utterance. I could only hold my breath, lest she punish me with 
word of her speedy departure from Donow. But she was merciful. 

“ My dear boy,” she said at length, quietly—“ you are only a boy, 
although I should have to stand a-tiptoe to look you well in the face— 
you must not make love to me. Why, we have known each other. 
scarcely five hours! ” 

“Five and three-quarters,” I remonstrated. “It was just eleven 
o’clock when you came into the office this morning. I am positive of 
the time, to the minute, because I had just noted the departing whistle 
of the Consul’s train.” 

“T thought you were such a dear, good, unspoiled fellow,” she went 
on, with the sweetest dignity that ever sat on a woman. “TI thought 
that with you I could be myself for a little while; not be forced to 
parry sweet speeches or put a summary end to love-making. And 
now——” In the unfinished sentence lay volumes of merited reproach. 

“T’m awfully sorry,” I stammered. “It was beastly of me to 
follow you up, to bombard you with sweet speeches. If only you won’t 
go away,” I added beseechingly, “I’l1I—I Il promise to talk only out 
of ‘ Consular Instructions’! ” 

“T suppose it is the duty of the American Consul to aid those who 
are ‘any way afflicted or distressed in mind, body, or estate ’—vide 
the Book of Common Prayer,” she added, with an irrepressible little 
smile, that betrayed she had been cognizant of my blunder of the 
morning. 

Fearful of committing another and irretrievable blunder, I only 
looked my suspense. 

“On that condition,” she added, with a smile that nearly made me 
lose my head again, “I will allow you some time, perhaps, to sit 
opposite me at one of the aforesaid little tables. Ah, what was that?” 

She turned a startled glance toward the street. Nothing more por- 
tentous had occurred than a blare of trumpets and roll of drums, borne 
on the still air from the Grand Square, not far distant. 

“T am foolish to be so easily disturbed,” she murmured, recovering 
herself ; “ but I have been somewhat nervous of late, and start at the 
least noise.” 

“They are changing guard at the palace gates, that is all,” I ex- 
plained. “It is a picturesque ceremony, taking place several times a 
day. Always attracts a crowd.” 

Struggling to regain her composure, she seated herself on the 
bench within the summer-house and partially closed her eyes. The 
shadow of the long, dark lashes lay on the rounded cheek. 

“ All you can see of the royal palace from the square is the fine 
facade,” I went on resolutely, seeking safely in guide-book chatter. 
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“The entire edifice extends over an immense space, its nucleus being 
the medieval stronghold of the kings of Ring-Stettin, in the very 
heart of which is the ancient keep, containing the famous Diamond 
Vault.” 

“The Diamond Vault! What is that?” queried Mrs. Dobson, 
opening her eyes and speaking with sudden animation. 

Historic scenes, heroic associations, music, and art might find her 
unresponsive: she was none the less adorable that she betrayed the 
feminine weakness for diamonds! 

“It is the most magnificent collection of diamonds in the world,” 
I answered. “Many of the single gems, even, have been worth, 
literally, a king’s ransom.” 

She looked so interested that I was encouraged to continue: 

“The collection was begun centuries ago by Johann I., surnamed 
the Mighty. In those early days, unpleasant tales were rife of dungeon, 
torture-chamber, oubliette, and other methods by which the royal family 
of Ring-Stettin exacted tribute of all unfortunates who came their way. 
Each succeeding generation displayed the same mania for diamonds. 
Into the growing hoard went the spoils of many a foray into neighbor- 
ing kingdoms; the treasure of monasteries; the loot of churches innu- 
merable. Whenever and wherever war was up, his Majesty of Ring- 
Stettin was sure to be on hand; and equally certain to be on the 
winning side. 

“Tf his predecessors on the throne had a passion for diamonds, 
with the present King it is monomania. No difficulty is too great, no 
price too high, to add another splendid gem to his heaped-up treasures. 
From first to last, the Diamond Vault may be said to represent every 
variety and degree of crime; in which his present Majesty has the dis- 
tinction of excelling them all; not only in the number, but in the 
atrocity of his bloody deeds!” 

The subject evidently exercised a fascination over my companion, 
despite its gruesome associations. 

“ Are visitors admitted to the Diamond Vault?” she queried hesi- 
tatingly. 

I sedulously concealed my delight at the success of my efforts to 
guide her thoughts into the desired channel. Not again would I be 
betrayed into showing my hand too plainly. 

“Tt is possible that permission might be obtained,” I answered, 
with a nice appearance of deliberation. “Only,” I hastened to add, “I 
fear it would be impossible to get permission much under a week. 
There is so much red-tape in Germany, you know. Most of the official 
regulations are absurd, no doubt; but everything here has to be done 
by routine, to an extent of which you could hardly be aware.” 

“TI might stay in Donow till Friday of this week,” she returned, 
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glancing dubiously toward the pension. “In case I decide to go to 
Switzerland for the remainder of the summer, that would give time 
for the journey before Sunday. If I had to remain longer——” She 
looked again at the pension, and shook her head decisively. 

Inwardly determined to work the prestige of the United States of 
America for all it was worth, I gave a confident answer. 

“ Would you be so kind as to include Frau Meyer in the permit? » 
added Mrs. Dobson, who seemed to have an exalted opinion of the pleni- 
potentiary powers of the American Consul. “She told me that since 
her infirmity came upon her she has been quite shut out from music, 
formerly her greatest pleasure. She is a nice old lady, and though 
I speak very little German, and she does not understand a word of 
English, we contrive to make ourselves mutually understood. The poor 
soul is pathetically grateful for any little attention! ” 

I gave ready assent to the proposition; though I could not restrain 
the suspicion that worthy Frau Meyer, unconsciously to herself, was 
cast for the part of chaperon—lest I forget that the relations of Mrs. 
Dobson and myself were strictly official. 

Frau Meyer, she added, had recently come from Hamburg to visit 
a cousin or daughter-in-law or some relation in the Old Town of 
Donow. ‘The exact relationship had evidently been beyond the com- 
bined linguistic powers of the two ladies. 

As we left the summer-house, my companion suddenly glanced 
across the way. On the opposite side of the street was a small hotel, 
and just entering was a tall, stout man, evidently a foreigner, who 
paused to raise his eyes scrutinizingly to the upper casements of the 
pension. 

“Could that be the man the young girl called Emmeline was talk- 
ing about?” suggested Mrs. Dobson. “A Frenchman is so apt to mis- 
understand the freedom of American girls,” she added regretfully. 

She entered the house, and I prepared for a stroll about the city, 
well pleased at my first success in diplomacy. 


I consuttep Karl without delay regarding the formalities requisite 
to procuring admission to the Diamond Vault. It appeared that these 
were—on the surface—simple enough. 

The Prefect of Police, to whom application must be made, explained 
Karl, on being satisfied as to the credentials of the person applying, 
would grant the permit, duly signed and sealed, and countersigned by 
the Grand Chamberlain of the palace. This permit was to be presented 
at the specified date, to the officer of the day at the palace, who had 
already received private instructions concerning the same. 
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“To-day being Tuesday, would it be possible to get the permit 
for next Friday?” I queried. 

“Under the circumstances, no doubt,” answered Karl. “ Positive 
orders are given to all officials in Donow, royal or civil, that the greatest 
deference is to be shown, on every occasion, to the American Herr Con- 
sul. ‘The seal of the United States, which, of course, all correspond- 
ence from the American Consulate bears, is sufficient guarantee of the 
quality of any person or persons named in such paper.” 

The words seemed an echo of my landlady’s, the previous day. I 
was by no means inclined to underrate the opinion of the common 
people. Indeed, in my present position, I felt that it behooved me to 
acquaint myself with any undercurrents of popular feeling, however 
apparently obscure, in the political situation. I continued: 

“The Americans, then, are popular in Ring-Stettin? ” 

“The Americans are numerous,” answered Karl politely. “The 
Herr Assistant Consul may be aware that certain matters appertaining 
to his Majesty’s revenues will hardly bear looking into,” he went on 
gravely. “Years ago an agreement was entered into by a concert of 
the European powers, giving King Johann absolute control over a cer- 
tain province in Africa. America, being then young, had no part in 
the compact. It has happened more than once within recent years, 
however, that when matters elsewhere—in some distant state, some far 
dependency of another power—got too rotten for endurance, and the 
evil stank in the nostrils of every honest man the world over, America 
has risen in her strength and said to the transgressor, ‘ Let the evil 
cease—or a stronger arm than thine shall dispossess thee! ’ 

“And word is followed by deed. 

“Therefore it is that King Johann desires to be at peace with 
the land of the Stars-and-Stripes; why he commands courtesy toward 
the most insignificant of its people. The buzz of the tiniest gnat 
may rouse the sleeping lion!” 

The letter to the Prefecture duly written and despatched by official 
messenger, my time seemed to be my own for the remainder of the day. 
Indeed, Karl had told me that my visitor of yesterday was the first in 
months. Reclining in the ship’s chair, I smoked cigarettes and looked 
over the newly arrived home mail, that included the last Paris edition 
of the New York Herald; in which enterprising sheet I discovered a 
biographical sketch of myself, accompanied by a picture not worse than 
the majority of newspaper representations. Presumably, this was the 
paper that had heralded my arrival in Donow and—through Miss Emme- 
line’s instrumentality—created yesterday’s cyclone at the pension table. 
Elsewhere in the same sheet was a paragraph to the effect that ex-Queen 
Friedricha of Ring-Stettin had been confined to her house for several 
days by some slight indisposition. Despite her “non-existence,” the 
Vou, LXXXVI.—42 
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former Queen of Ring-Stettin seemed to occupy a considerable portion 
of the public interest. 

Presently I opened the volume of “ International Law ” and set my- 
self resolutely to its perusal. But beneath my ostensible occupation, my 
thoughts were dwelling on my yesterday’s visitor: how she had looked 
and spoken when she entered the office; where she had sat; the exact 
spot on the desk where her hand had rested as she signed her name to 
the power of attorney ; the glance that had accompanied the low uttered 
thanks; the little movements of the lovely hands as she drew on her 
gloves. Half-forgotten lines of one supreme among women ran in my 
brain: 

There were gay gallants in dozens, 
There were princes of the land, 

And they would have perished for you, 
It was such a snowy hand. 


Theoretically and in cold speech, love at first sight was an absurdity ; 
practically and in unvoiced earnest, it was the most natural—nay, the 
one inevitable—thing in the world, when the woman in question was 
Mrs. Dobson—to myself, I breathed her Christian name. Her con- 
ventional cognomen was, in itself, so coarse, so unpleasant, so sugges- 
tive of “ Eliphalet J. Handy” and his kind, and so redolent of the 
tinned meat and sausage industry, that I inwardly writhed at the 
association. 

However unpleasant the same associations might be in the person 
of Mr. Fosdick, I could at least console myself that the period of sub- 
jection to the petty discomforts and jarring incongruities of my present 
position would doubtless be brief. I had accepted the Vice-Consulship 
at Donow merely as the stepping-stone to something higher. If, in the 
near future, I beheld myself accredited Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, having risen with meteoric rapidity through the various ranks 
of the diplomatic corps, there was nothing inherently impossible in such 
a forecast. In impartial self-appraisal, my personal advantages were 
many ; the preparation for my chosen career excellent. I was resolved 
to utilize to the uttermost all the opportunities of my present position. 
Its superabundant leisure should be devoted to study of “ Constitutional 
Law,” and to perfecting myself in the German language, in which I was 
already fairly proficient. Karl could doubtless add the post of language- 
teacher to his other vocations. I would begin forthwith. 

The office factotum, having returned from his mission to the Pre- 
fecture, appeared promptly at my summons, remaining by the door, 
stiff as a ramrod, evidently primed for an official interview; so that my 
projected language exercise took less the form in which I might hope 
to acquire facility in the vernacular than the “ Question and Answer ” 
of an old-fashioned German grammar. A random glance about the 
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room, falling on the twin pictures on the wall, suggested the subject 
of conversation. 

“ How old is the present King of Ring-Stettin? ” 

“His Majesty is something over fifty years.” 

“How long has he been on the throne?” 

“ Twenty-odd years.” 

“ Was he the son of the preceding king? ” 

“He was.” 

“ How does he pass his time—aside from the affairs of state? ” 

“ Hunting, Homburg, Paris—those diversions that come naturally 
to a gentleman of rank and wealth,” answered Karl decorously. 

“Such pleasures come high,” I suggested, with equal choice of lan- 
guage. “He has money, then, for their indulgence?” 

“ His Majesty’s revenues from the state and from his private estates 
are large,” answered Karl. 

“Ts that all?” 

“Tt is much; but insignificant compared to his income from an- 
other source,” replied Karl. 

“ Ah, and what may that be?” I questioned. 

“The Herr Consul has doubtless heard of red rubber—the Congo? ” 
answered Karl dutifully. 

Of course I knew in a general way, as did everybody, to what he 
referred ; but the subject was too remote from my personal interests to 
have attracted special attention. So it was merely as matter for 
“ language exercise ” that I asked: 

“ What do you mean by those words, ‘ red rubber, the Congo’? ” 

“The Congo is a river in that far province of which I spoke; red 
rubber is its chief product,” replied Karl, still in the manner of one 
trained to answer in the fewest possible words. 

“His Majesty King Johann is Suzerain—Protector—of this coun- 
try? ” I queried. 

“His Majesty King Johann exercises absolute sovereignty over this 
country, where countless thousands of helpless men, women, and chil- 
dren labor all day, every day, most of the night, in the African jungles, 
collecting rubber with which to swell his already bursting coffers. They 
are tortured, mutilated, slain, if they are not ready, on the inexorable 
pay-day, with the amount of red rubber demanded by his agents. 
‘Red rubber "—they are such innocent, every-day words, are they not, 
Herr Consul? Yet who can say for what suffering they stand to thou- 
sands of helpless blacks! ” 

Karl’s German seemed to be freeing itself from the restrictions of 
Ollendorf! For me, too, the subject had lost the character of a lan- 
guage lesson. My cigarette had gone out, and I had risen from my 
lounging attitude as I asked: 
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“Ts there no help?” 

“Help! Who tries to help—who wants to help?” echoed Karl 
scornfully. “ What can ever satisfy a rapacity that says to those who 
have brought their measure, ‘Thou must bring more; this has fallen 
short!’ To those who have brought much, ‘ Bring double, treble, the 
amount!’ Or it may be the sap has not flowed freely; the supply may 
have been already exhausted; the trees bled to death; fire or enemies 
destroyed the forests. What care the agents of King Johann? 

“* What, thy tribute has fallen short? Thou hast dared to come 
empty-handed! Psh!’—a few more hands or feet are lopped off; a 
few more bleeding stumps of arms or legs are dragged about, the 
prey of swarms of poisonous insects ; a few more living carcases are rot- 
ting in the feetid jungle! ” 

“ Good God, why does n’t somebody—everybody—stop it!” I cried, 
staring at the picture on the wall as at one who had been revealed the 
Master of Hell. There was doubtless nothing new, considered as mere 
fact, in Karl’s narration ; but the words had been uttered with a depth 
of earnestness, a vividness as of personal conception, that brought home 
their realization with sickening force. As I hearkened to the man’s 
arraignment, I felt myself an accomplice in the monstrous iniquity that 
that monster was suffered to pollute the earth. 

“ Somebody’s business, everybody’s business, is nobody’s business,” 
retorted Karl. “The Congo is far away; red rubber is in demand. 
If for a moment some ear catches the clank of the fetters of those end- 
less caravans winding along the dark river, the next instant it is lost 
in the whir of the automobile! What would the world do for its 
rubber tires without the supply from the Congo?” 

“ But what need of this hideous extortion?” I demanded. “The 
King of Ring-Stettin is reputed, from his home revenues alone, to be 
one of the richest kings in Europe—one of the richest men in the 
world!” 

“There is enough and to spare for a Queen; not enough for a 
dancing girl,” returned Karl significantly. “No diamond collector in 
the world can compete with King Johann. Think of the store that has 
been added to the Diamond Vault!” 

“Who was the Queen of Ring-Stettin before she was married?” 
I asked. 

The answer came slowly. 

“She was the Grand Duchess Friedricha, daughter of the late 
Grand Duke Heinrich Christian of Steinmetz.” 

Beyond knowing that there were a score of duchies and kingdoms 
and palatinates of the dimensions of a reasonable-sized back-yard scat- 
tered throughout the German Empire, the name “ Steinmetz ” conveyed 
no special idea to me. A marriage in European royal circles is too far- 
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off an event from the sphere of a Harvard undergraduate to attract 
much attention. Karl’s words seemed to piece out yesterday’s acri- 
monious table talk concerning the ex-Queen of Ring-Stettin. 

“So she and his Majesty King Johann were well mated?” 

I was unprepared for the effect of my words. 

Karl had drawn himself to his full height, and in every inch looked, 
not the humble man-of-all-work, but the valiant and alert soldier. His 
words came with a force that had lost all semblance to Ollendorf; the 
“exercise ” had become a steeplechase! Try as I might to keep pace, 
every now and then I lost the tail-end of some separable verb or grew 
dizzy in the effort to keep abreast of a string of adjectives that in the 
dim future might lead to its proper substantive. Once and again, 
sense seemed to merge into mere sound, and Kar! to be a sort of human 
alarm-clock ! 

“Little Duchess Frieda was the dearest, sweetest little maid in all 
Germany—in the whole world! Bzz-zz-zz. Brr-rr-rr-r-r!” 

He relieved his feelings by shaking his fist at his pictured Majesty, 
regardless of the fact that the benign face of the American President 
came in for a share of the malediction. 

“There was not much money in the old palace of Steinmetz, where 
little Duchess Frieda grew up,” he went on. “ Her father, the Grand 
Duke Heinrich Christian, had been robbed right and left by his rascally 
neighbors, including always the worst of the lot, the kings of Ring- 
Stettin. Little Duchess Frieda ran about the ducal park like the chil- 
dren of the peasants in the village hard by; only, even in her shabby 
frock, she was always the Grand Duchess. I was forester in the ducal 
service in those days, and used to watch her running about the park, 
or nestling in her favorite haunt, between the roots of a huge oak, poring 
over the pages of a big book, herself lovelier than any of the fairy folk 
in which she took such delight. 

“One day when she and her governess—an Irish lady who adored 
her—were in the park together, a whim seized the little Duchess, and 
she ran away from her companion, now and then glancing over her 
shoulder to laugh at the fat lady stumbling after, calling, quite in 
vain, to her little charge. All at once, in one of those backward glances, 
little Duchess Frieda tripped and fell. Instantly, I was on the spot, 
and carried her in my arms to the palace. She was unconscious for a 
long time; it was even feared that she might not recover. Ah, God! 
Bzz-22-22-z-z! 

“ But ere long she was running about as gaily as ever. One day she 
and her governess were in the park again, and seeing me, the gracious 
lady called, and little Duchess Frieda said, ‘ Danke schén, Herr Karl!’ 

“ Ah, the music of those words! They were new words, never spoken 
by another, coined by little Duchess Frieda! 
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“T saw then that the root of the tree, against which she had struck, 
had left a tiny scar on her temple. 

“Since then I have heard that a single look from her will bring 
a man to her feet; that at a word men have shot themselves, gone mad. 
I can believe it, for has she not looked at me—spoken to me? And 
then she was only a child! One can offer no explanation of such power. 
It is only that some women are made that way. 

“Every year her beauty grew more wonderful. At seventeen she 
was the loveliest princess in Europe; one of the most beautiful women 
in the world. She was clever, too, speaking fluently several languages 
besides her own, even one so difficult as your English. 

“Tt was written in the devil’s books that King Johann should hear 
of her; see her; want her. Bzz-zz-zz-2z-z! Br-rr-rr-rrr! His Majesty 
made the Grand Duke an offer that would enable his Highness Heinrich 
Christian to foot it with the best. What, indeed, were a few millions 
more or less to one with that unlimited fund on the Congo! ” 

“ And so they were married?” I queried, as Karl’s narrative came 
to an abrupt standstill, and the old soldier, frowning heavily, seemed 
disinclined to proceed. 

“ And so she was sold! ” he answered fiercely. “The day of the be- 
trothal, which, as the Herr Consul doubtless knows, stands with us for 
almost the wedding ceremony, I stayed in my hut, fasting, with the 
shutters closed, from dawn to sunset. Immediately the bride would 
cross the frontier into Ring-Stettin, where at the great cathedral in 
Donow the wedding would take place with every imaginable pomp and 
splendor.” 

“What next?” I asked breathlessly. 

“ Ask God—or the devil!” returned Karl sombrely. “To-day, in 
Donow, the name of Queen Friedricha is no more spoken; her photo- 
graphs have all been called in and destroyed; any newspaper which 
would print a word concerning her would be severely punished. Occa- 
sionally there appears a paragraph in some Paris newspaper or Ameri- 
can journal ; but as these rarely fall into German hands, it is considered 
that no special harm is likely to ensue. It is deemed, perhaps, also, 
that any effort at suppression might result in greater publicity.” 

“Ts the old blackguard afraid of a scandal?” I queried wrathfully. 

“The common people loved the Queen’s sweet face and gracious 
ways. It is to prevent their murmurs, to silence her name upon their 
lips, that the King spends lavishly upon their amusement ; throws open 
the royal palaces and parks to their pleasure. He is afraid, too, of 
the party at court, who in the two short years of her wedded life were 
on the Queen’s side; of those who are born malcontents, ever ready to 
make capital of whatever material offers. Many a plot has been 
hatched, ere now, with a woman’s name as the watchword. Revolution 
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is in the air—and near examples not lacking. The office of the Prefect 
of Police is not all red tape,” added Karl gravely. 

“Ts Queen Friedricha herself concerned in these possible con- 
spiracies? ” I asked. 

“Conspiracy is an ugly word—one does not say it aloud in Ring- 
Stettin,” returned Karl. “If I might make so bold as to offer a per- 
sonal opinion, it is that her Majesty was sated with her brief glimpse 
of royalty and has no taste for politics.” 

“ Whatever the official attitude of the American Vice-Consul,” I 
said, for the figure of the poor little wronged Duchess, the hapless 
Queen, more sinned against than sinning, appealed strongly to my 
sympathy—“ in his private character, ‘God save Queen Friedricha! ’ ” 

“ God bless you, sir!” said Karl, in a queer, choky voice. 

Perhaps the “ piece of office furniture ” also had a private character ! 


IV. 


Tue girl called Emmeline—her surname had not appeared—was 
loitering on the sidewalk as I drew near the pension. At my approach, 
she glanced up with simulated surprise, followed by a half shy, half 
inviting smile, in response to which my steps slackened to keep pace 
with hers. Aside from her unfavorable surroundings, Miss Emmeline 
was a very pretty girl, with big, innocent blue eyes; bright fair hair, 
relieved from the insipidity of blonde by a glint of gold; and a rose-leaf 
complexion, that had just now taken a deeper tint, either from rapid 
exercise or from some quickening emotion. Her hat, a little white 
straw with a single big blush rose on the drooping brim, was tilted some- 
what to one side, in a hint of rakishness. A music-roll beneath her 
arm was carried with such ostentation as to suggest that her present 
stroll had had another objective point than the Conservatoire. 

“Tt is a fine day,” she said, as one who has given the subject pro- 
longed thought. 

After proper consideration, I assented to this view of the situation. 

“T think the weather this evening will also be fine,” continued 
Miss Emmeline gravely. 

“T should say there was every probability that the present meteoro- 
logical conditions will continue,” I returned, after a judicial pause— 
wondering what this skirmishing was to lead to. 

“ Tt will be delightful to-night on the river terrace,” Miss Emmeline 
went on reflectively. 

I must own that I was momentarily on the wrong tack, and that 
little Miss Emmeline wanted another string to her bow—hesides yester- 
day’s acquisition. But the next moment she added softly: 

“T know a secret. Mrs. Dobson and Frau Meyer are going to the 
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concert on the terrace to-night. I wasn’t listening, of course,” she 
hastened to reassure me, “ but I could not help hearing what was said. 
Mrs. Dobson’s room is next mine, and one has to talk quite loud to a 
deaf lady.” 

She nodded farewell and hastened her steps, when another thought 
seemed to strike her, and she paused, looking over her shoulder to say 
softly: 

“ She is very dear and sweet—the loveliest lady I ever saw!” (The 
little witch apparently thought there was no need to indicate more 
closely to whom she referred.) “When she is near, I can do nothing 
but look at her and watch her every movement. Her hands are the 
most beautiful ever,” she went on eagerly ; “ so soft and white, and when 
she moves them they seem to be beckoning to you—lovely, fluttering 
things that draw one’s eyes after them, whether you will or no. When 
they lie still in her lap—why, then one must be very quiet, too, lest 
they take wings and fly away!” The girl drew a quick breath, as 
though her words could scarcely contain her feelings. She added 
quickly : 

“T’m silly, I know. Besides, that is not what I wanted to say. 
It seems—does it not?—that so good and lovely a lady should have 
everything in the world that she wanted, though it were all the King’s 
riches! If—if there was anything I could do for her, I should be 
so very glad,” went on the girl earnestly. “ Last night she was walking 
up and down her room quite softly, so that none should hear, till near 
morning. But I was wide awake, and thinking, too; so I knew. I 
thought I would tell you, because——” 

“ Because what?” I queried eagerly. 

“ Because sometimes a woman understands another woman better 
than a man,” sighed Miss Emmeline, shooting a sidelong glance at me 
from under the rakish hat-brim. “ Woman,” indeed! The little witch 
could scarce be turned eighteen! 

“When a woman lies awake all night,” went on Miss Emmeline 
wisely, “it can be for only one of three things. These are,” she con- 
tinued categorically, “the toothache, which could not be the present 
case, as Mrs. Dobson’s teeth are like pearls; second, that her new hat is 
a disappointment—and it could not be that, either, as the only differ- 
ence a new hat—any hat, though it was a Salvation army coal-scuttle— 
could make in her appearance would be to make her look a little lovelier 
than the last one. Finally——” 

“What next?” I demanded, coming to a dead standstill; in my 
eagerness, I had unwittingly brought my face very close to the one 
beneath the drooping hat-brim. 

“ That is a question to be answered by the Herr Consul—ex-officio! ” 
retorted Miss Emmeline; and with another significant glance she fled 
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through the pension garden into the house, leaving me staring after her, 
dumfounded by the naive words and look. 

Some impulse led me to glance across the way. The big Frenchman 
was loitering near the hotel, apparently an interested observer of my 
colloquy with Miss Emmeline. I recalled some crude badinage at the 
supper table concerning a meeting between Miss Emmeline and her 
acquaintance of the morning—witnessed by one of the pension circle— 
at a café on the boulevard. Did the fellow think I was trespassing 
on his preserves? I returned his glare with interest, registering a 
mental resolve to keep an eye on him in the girl’s interests. 

Mrs. Dobson did not appear at either of the ensuing meals, and 
the hours were long, despite the friendly revelations of Miss Emmeline. 
Evening came at last, and I took my post, betimes, in the entrance- 
hall. Mrs. Dobson came down the stairs in quiet evening-dress, a wrap 
over her arm. Heavy, dark rings about her eyes confirmed the tale of 
a sleepless night. Frau Meyer was amiably waddling in her footsteps. 

“T was tired with the overnight journey from Paris,” returned 

Mrs. Dobson, in response to my greeting. “I did not intend going 
out to-night, but Frau Meyer has so little to divert her, and is so pas- 
sionately fond of music, that I could not refuse going with her to the 
concert.” 
_ My petition to accompany them received smiling assent. The 
assembled pension was likewise setting forth, in the direction of the 
boulevard, which was swelling, in the near distance, to the full tide 
of its pleasure-seeking life. 

“There is another way to the terrace—a little longer than by the 
boulevard, but quieter and pleasanter,” I said, interpreting Mrs. Dob- 
son’s apprehensive look toward the “ gang ”—as the young ladies of the 
pension felicitously termed their collective force. She looked grateful 
appreciation of my suggestion. 

The more circuitous way led through the picturesque part of the 
town, far from the crowd of pleasure-seekers, or the garish lights of 
the great city. Here were narrow streets lined with houses crowned 
by high-pitched, three-storied roofs; secluded squares in which arose 
a dilapidated statue out of some half-mythical past; now and again the 
sound of trickling water led us on the quest for its source, finding it 
presently in a moss-covered fountain, on whose battered brink we paused 
to decipher some quaint inscription in half-obliterated, archaic German. 
To all intents, the rambling walk—its objective point nearly forgotten— 
was in dual companionship; the good deaf lady amiably acquiescent in 
our erratic course, though uncomprehending, save as some interchange 
of the sign language brought us into temporary communication. 

It was late when we arrived at the scene of the concert—a wide 
stretch of ground, protected by awnings, brilliantly illuminated and set 
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with the invariable little tables of German pleasure-making. We found 
seats on the outskirts of the crowd, near the stone balustrade that pro- 
tected the terrace from the river. The expanse of water seemed almost 
as gaily lit as the space about us. At measured intervals, splendid 
bridges—great arcs of incandescent light—spanned the stream. In- 
numerable pleasure craft, plying between the “gardens” and other 
resorts for merry-making, that stretched wide from the city on either 
shore, marked trails of light upon the water. Smaller boats were 
darting hither and thither, like fireflies. The splendid music of the 
orchestra blended all the varied components of the scene into one appeal- 
ing, passionate whole. 

Gradually, however, an undertone to its beauty and fascination 
caught the ear—a harsh, grating rattle, having its apparent rise far up 
the stream. At first the sound was barely audible above the distant 
hum from the streets, the splash of wavelets against the terrace wall. 
Swelling by degrees, it had become a harsh clangor, rising above the 
orchestral crash and peal, dominating the entire scene, shutting out 
even the things of the sight, presently to die away as it had come, in 
a faint, far, grating rattle. The ear strained to catch the last feeble 
echo; ere long, was hearkening for it to begin again, out of the vague 
distance ; to swell, to die away, in ceaseless, horrid rhythm. 

I knew the sound, though I heard it for the first time. It was 
the rattle of the chain-cable in the river-bed, by which was worked most 
of the market and commercial traffic between the city and the surround- 
ing country. To a sympathetic fancy, one still vibrating to the tale 
of another river in darkest Africa, there was in this commonplace source 
a vivid suggestion of clanking fetters; a mesmeric spell conjuring the 
vision of a helpless caravan winding its everlasting way through feetid 
jungles. That one potent touch brought into mystic juxtaposition the 
near and the far dominions of his Majesty King Johann! 

Mrs. Dobson’s face was turned toward the river, her elbow resting 
on the parapet, her chin supported in her hollowed hand, looking in- 
tently out over the water. Her look, of alternate suspense and breath- 
less attention, suggested that she too was listening for the sound from 
the river. Had its mystic spell been laid on her, too? 

The strains of Wagner ceased, and the hum of conversation, the 
clink of cups and glasses, filled the ensuing pause. Mrs. Dobson’s 
thoughts had returned from their far journey. She was regarding me 
attentively. 

“You know all there is to be known about me, as I gave you that 
exhaustive autobiography the other day,” she said, smiling. “I won’t 
accuse you of taking an unfair advantage of your position; only, like 
a true diplomat, you learned all, while divulging nothing.” 

“ There is n’t much to divulge,” I answered, laughing. “I am that 
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individual said to be happy—one without a history. Up to the present 
date, mine has been merely the life of the average young American. 
School, college ; the choice between a business and a professional career ; 
resolved by the unexpected opportunity of the Civil Service and a 
Consular appointment.” 

“You have only yourself to rely on?” There was subtle flattery 
in the query. 

“Tf I don’t make good here,” I answered soberly, “ the alternative 
is the business chance I spoke of—the leather trade;” which to my 
thinking was not greatly preferable to the tinned meat and sausage 
industry. “A factory in a stifling manufacturing town—that is what 
I have escaped ; that is to what I should be condemned by one of those 
irretrievable false steps sometimes committed by even the cleverest 
and best equipped on the very threshold of life! ” 

But even as the words passed my lips—spoken, indeed, more for the 
sake of effective contrast with the present than from any faintest shadow 
of apprehension—never had the future seemed so splendid, so alluring; 
never had “St. James” seemed so real, so near! 

“T ask only a fair field and no favor,” I added, more to myself than 
to another—though that other was Mrs. Dobson. 

My thoughts ran riot to-night. How well such a woman would 
grace a royal court—such a court as “St. James”! 

“ Ah, well,” said my companion, with a little shrug of the shoulders 
that might have been learned in Paris rather than Chicago, “ Fate is 
too much for us all at times, and the path we would fain have chosen 
is suddenly marked ‘ No Thoroughfare.’ It can be no worse for one 
than another, and an American can always get along somehow.” 

The music began again—the last number. We lingered till the 
grounds were well nigh deserted; then as we made our way toward the 
exit we passed a table whose occupants, like ourselves, were apparently 
wishful to avoid the departing crush. They were Miss Emmeline and 
the Frenchman, leaning across the table in an attitude of mutual 
confidence. As we left the terrace, the twain still lingered within its 
precincts. 

The ever-shifting, brilliant life on the boulevard had assumed a 
childish, irresponsible aspect. The vaudeville shows, the moving pic- 
tures, the penny-in-a-slot amusements, the automatic lunch-counters, 
were receiving their fullest quota of patronage. 

“T have never seen anything of this kind before,” said my com- 
panion, her face glowing with enjoyment. 

At the warning stroke of midnight, we hailed a passing droshky, 
reaching the pension as Miss Emmeline and her companion were bid- 
ding each other good-night at the garden gate. This time the look the 
fellow gave me was of unmistakable malignity. 
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The following morning brought a communication from the Prefect 
of Police—a permit for the high-well-born Herr Assistant American 
Consul and two companions, both carefully specified, to visit the royal 
vaults on the following day (Friday), as requested by the Herr Assistant 
Consul. To-morrow! It was very near—and after to-morrow? Even 
in our brief acquaintance, I could not fail to see that Mrs. Dobson 
was possessed by the spirit of restlessness that inevitably assails one 
who dwells long abroad without definite aim. Her desire to see the 
Diamond Vault gratified, her speedy departure might follow; leaving 
me tied by official responsibility in Donow. 

But whatever the close of the week might see, to-day and to-morrow 
were mine! ‘The morning passed without even a pretext of Constitu- 
tional Law or the German vernacular. At the first stroke of twelve I 
seized my hat; at the last, I was a considerable distance up the street. 
As I approached the pension, Mrs. Dobson was just turning in at the 
gate. I lost no time in joining her, and acquainting her with the 
result of my mission. Beneath the gracious thanks, was there a tinge 
of regret; or was it only the elusive shadow of my own apprehension ? 

We loitered along the garden path. From every casement near-by 
came the uproar of pianos, the chorus of piercing voices. It was very 
hot—a withering, scorching heat, more like the sirocco blast of our 
native land than that of the more temperate clime in which we were. 
The odor of the heavy, greasy noonday meal was in the air. Mrs. 
Dobson glanced toward the house and visibly winced; her lagging step 
grew slower. 

“Tt has been like that all the morning,” she said, weariness in every 
tone of her voice, every line of her figure. I should have guessed the 
previous night to have known as little sleep as its predecessor. “I 
tried to run away from the tumult, to the lovely old streets and squares 
of another world, where we wandered last night; but in the daylight 
there was only noise and dirt and squalor. Or—I was alone!” There 
was a slight catch in her voice, as of one who has been betrayed into 
an admission of some sort. She added calmly—quite naturally, to an 
untrained ear—“ Frau Meyer is visiting her relatives in the city and 
will not return till night.” 

Inwardly, I blessed Frau Meyer for having chosen this auspicious 
time for her family visit! 

“T know a lovely place up the river,” I began eagerly; “a palace 
old and beautiful, and an entrancing rose garden by the water’s edge. 
Near-by is a forest with cool and shadowy depths—such a forest as 
that of the fairy tale, where for long years the princess slumbered 
under the spell of an evil monster.” 

“ Ah, yes, I remember the story right well,” she answered slowly 
and wistfully. “It was in an old book of fairy tales beloved of my 
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childhood. ‘Tell me more,” she went on lightly. “ Are there fairy folk 
in the forest? Should we find the princess still unconscious, under the 
spell of the evil monster?” 

“T fear we should find only care-takers,” I answered, laughing. 
“Tt is only a short trip,” I went on seductively. ‘“ We could go either 
by boat or trolley, as you prefer. It was there, time out of mind, that 
the royal honeymoons of Ring-Stettin were spent. King Johann’s and 
Queen Friedricha’s was the last.” 

Mrs. Dobson turned away with a quick little gesture of misliking. 

“No, no, not the Queen! I have heard already too much of Queen 
Friedricha. I should expect to see her ghost at the scene of her honey- 
moon.” 

“One does not see ghosts in broad daylight, in a rose garden,” I 
argued. 

The cracked dinner-bell added its clangor to the bedlam within. 

“ Presently will begin the usual wrangling about Queen Friedricha,” 
I added; “ and the voices get worse every day!” 

The unhappy Queen of Ring-Stettin seemed indeed to call forth as 
much feeling, chiefly of an acrimonious sort, as that hapless queen of 
earlier time, to whom Miss Emmeline had, perhaps not inaptly, likened 
her. 

“Ts there anything that poor Queen Friedricha may not have dared 
or sinned or suffered that has not been dragged to the light of day 
at yonder table?” shuddered Mrs. Dobson. “ Even the naughty Queen 
does not deserve to have that word of reproach flung at her every other 
minute, in those awful pension voices!” she added, a curious hard ring 
in her voice. She turned from the door toward the gate. 

“Let us go. We will find the sleeping princess in the heart of the 
forest,” she said gaily. 


V. 


WE were soon on our way, taking the less frequented route by 
trolley, that would bring us to our destination some time in advance 
of the excursion-boat. The end of the tram-line left us a mile or two 
from the palace-grounds ; this distance we traversed rapidly and almost 
in silence. The open-air restaurant, to which we speedily found our 
way, was deserted. 

Before us was a wide stretch of lawn, bordered, on the water’s edge, 
by a row of thickly branching trees, through which a little rustling 
breeze brought cool, leafy odors. The far line of the opposite shore 
was broken by a line of low wooded hills. The fragrance of the rose 
garden, near-by, filled every sense to repletion. 

A stealthy background to the world of lovelinesss, the chain cable 
was faintly audible, the harsh rattle rising higher and higher, till the 
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clangor shut out the evidence of the senses, and another scene was in 
place of that before us. 

By the expression of Mrs. Dobson’s face, I could not doubt whither 
her thoughts, too, had journeyed. 

“Nice, cheerful welcome for the Queen on her home-coming,” I 
suggested. “I wonder if she knew the chief source of the royal 
wealth?” 

“T have a fancy,” returned my companion, in a curiously dry, 
hard voice, “that that very night—her bridal night—the young Queen 
stood at the casement yonder, and, hearing the strange noise from the 
river, asked her husband what it was. He answered that the people of 
his country often likened the sound to that of clanking fetters on galled 
limbs. It was music to him that it was so, for it kept ever before 
his mind the image of a caravan of blacks on the banks of a dark 
river, bearing him ceaseless tribute. He told her more—that on sleep- 
less nights the vision of that bleeding train might pass before her 
aching eyes, searing their very sockets. 

“He said that the diamonds she wore on breast and brow—his 
wedding gift—had been bought with as many tortured lives as necklace 
and tiara were marks in value—ah, God!” She covered her eyes with 
her hand, as though to shut out the baleful vision. 

Despite the delayed dinner-hour, my companion ate sparingly, but 
drank several cups of strong coffee. 

“ Perhaps, sir,” said the little waitress, with a deep curtsy at the 
coin I had placed in her hand, “ you and the gracious lady might like 
to see the Queen’s rooms yonder ”—nodding toward the corner of the 
palace nearest the river. “The apartments are kept exactly as they 
were when she was here on the honeymoon, seven years ago. My mother 
—it is she who does the excellent cooking you have just enjoyed—was 
scullery-maid then at the palace. The wedding had taken place at the 
great cathedral in Donow. The magnificent bridal pageant swept up 
the river, its shores lined with people from far and near. The boats 
were spread with awnings of blue and gold, streaming with banners 
and gay ribbons, and garlanded with roses; with music echoing from 
shore to shore. The royal couple ascended the marble steps yonder, 
leading from the water’s edge, carpeted with crimson velvet. Only 
those who are of the Blood may use the royal staircase, but it is per- 
mitted visitors to view it from above.” 

The little maid, as one assured of the sympathy of her audience, 
wishful, too, perhaps, to give good measure for a generous trinkgeld, 
kept on with her tale. 

“ There is a sad story connected with the royal staircase, that I may 
whisper. The gracious lady and gentleman are American, and will 
not lisp a word in Donow. At the time of the wedding, my father 
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belonged to the palace guard. The very night of the home-coming 
he was sentinel at the royal staircase. At the end of his beat, he 
turned just in time to see that a slender figure—a woman—had slipped 
by him. She was already on the lowest step, about to fling herself 
into the water. Instantly he was on the spot, and caught her by the 
arm. She looked him full in the face—in mute pleading to let her have 
her way. Imagine his horror—it was the Queen! 

“Tt was shortly after this terrible affair that yonder restaurant was 
given to my father—it was formerly the grooms’ quarters,—and he and 
my mother were thus enabled to set up in business. Many people come 
this way, since his Majesty has generously thrown open the palace 
grounds to excursionists.” 

As Mrs. Dobson hearkened to the little maid’s narrative, her eyes 
travelled from the row of small-paned upper casements in the gray old 
walls, as though seeing a pitiful little ghost glide through the garden 
toward the river. Seven years ago—when the air was filled, as now, 
with the perfume of myriad roses in their midsummer glory, and the 
splash of the water against marble steps fell alluringly on the ear! 

Then, too, as now, the “Woe! Woe!” of that eternal chorus from 
the dark river beyond the seas echoed in the ear! 

“A little later,” resumed the maid, “when the royal pageant set 
forth on its return to the city, my mother saw the Queen again. The 
bright loveliness of her face was gone. Beautiful it must ever be, but 
it had become a marble mask, out of which looked great glassy eyes. 
Many a time have I heard my mother say that none who saw Queen 
Friedricha in those early days could ever forget her, no matter how 
changed she had become by time or circumstance. I will run to the 
house and tell my mother that the gracious lady would like to hear 
about the Queen from one who has herself seen her.” 

She had scarcely turned away when Mrs. Dobson, glancing toward 
the river, gave a startled exclamation. The excursion-boat was in sight. 

Leaving the little maid, therefore, to her fruitless errand, we left the 
table, and hastened through the mazes of the rose garden to a broad 
alley beyond, that led us to a thickly wooded park, into whose alluring 
depths we plunged at random. Presently, our fancy was drawn toward 
a fountain at the end of a leafy avenue, and thither we bent our steps; 
but as we neared the fountain the splash of waters disappeared, and in 
its place—by the marvellous art, the necromancy, of German forestry— 
was a little glade in which stood a gleaming statue on a grassy pedestal. 
Though we had now left the river and the invading hordes far behind, 
the need of haste seemed to lie upon us, lest everything undergo a trans- 
formation even as we gazed. 

“ Let us run!” cried my companion, holding out her hand. 

So, palm to palm, her soft, clinging fingers about my own, we sped 
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on and on, like two children, down one inviting opening after another, 
till we reached what might have been the very heart of the forest, 
where stood a single immense oak, with wide-spreading roots. Here 
my companion paused, and, sinking into a hollow between two mam- 
moth roots, looked up at me with laughing face. 

“T have n’t run like that since I was at home, and used to leave 
my dear old governess, stumbling and panting far behind. Ah, how 
good it is to be a child again! ” she murmured, as to herself. 

I seated myself on the ground near by, and for a space there was 
silence between us; my companion apparently wrapped in thought, 
that, judging by her face, was happier than any whose reflection I had 
hitherto seen there. Some spell of the forest had likewise fallen upon 
me. All my previous life, all the influences in busy, practical America 
that had shaped my character, influenced my career, were forgotten, 
obliterated. I knew nothing, cared nothing, but for the present. Our 
wild flight through the forest had sent the red blood coursing through 
my veins, throbbing to my brain. My whole being reeled with the touch 
of a woman’s hand within my own. 

I could no longer restrain my speech. I scarce recognized as mine 
the voice that, thick and stammering, sounded in my ears; nor did 
I reck in what wild, incoherent words my passion poured forth. 

My companion had started to her feet, her quick breath coming 
and going, striving vainly for speech in which to stem the torrent of my 
mad avowal. 

“T love you! I love you! I couldn’t let you go without telling 
you. Now that I have told you, I can’t let you go!” 

Blind and dizzy with all the strength of my newly awakened nature, 
I would have drawn nearer, taken her in my arms, strained her to 
my heart. But she waved me back, imperiously, royally; and I could 
not choose but obey. A single sunbeam, gliding through the thick 
foliage above, fell on her bright hair, which gleamed beneath the trans- 
muting touch as though a crown rested on it! 

She stood looking at me like one awakened from a trance. On her 
face was writ some unfathomable emotion—surely not all indignation, 
all anger. Yet more than a little word of its meaning I was not privi- 
leged to read. 

“T did not know—I did not dream—it would come to this,” she 

‘said, at length, slowly. “ My dear boy, don’t you see that it can never 
be? Why, we have known each other only three little days! ” 

“Three seconds or three centuries, it is all the same to me,” I 
answered, and my own voice was not pleasant in my ears. “I was a 
beast to offer to touch you just now. I didn’t mean to frighten you. 
You need not be afraid—I won’t do it again! Only, I’ve felt that way 
about you ever since you came into my office, three days ago.” 
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Yet my love did not date from that meeting; rather, it had had 
its beginning in some shadowy long ago, and there had never been time 
or eternity when I had not loved her! I was almost frightened at the 
tumult within my breast, utterly unlike anything I had ever experienced 
in all my six and twenty years. 

She wrung her hands—the lovely hands that seemed to hold some 
potent witchery of their own—as though in utter helplessness, and 
looked at me, not now as though she would stay unwelcome speech, but 
rather as though seeking pardon for some offense she had unwittingly 
committed. Look and gesture, though only dimly understood, impelled 
my answer. Thank God that it was so! That no churlish resentment 
of mine, then or after, need add one atom to my burden of heavy 
memories. 

“You could not help my caring. How could you prevent any one 
from loving you? Why, to be in your mere presence is to love! I did 
not understand at first what it meant,” I added; “but I know now!” 

Swift upon that transformation from utter crudity to experience old 
as the race, deep as unnumbered centuries, came a new insight, an added 
perception. Was she, in truth, as indifferent as she would seem? Had 
not her quick breath, when I had spoken with all the strength of a 
man’s first passion, answered my stammered sentences? Even when 
she had waved me from her, had not her eyes fallen before mine? 

She had seated herself again between the wide-spreading roots; 
her interlaced hands were pressed closely over her breast as she looked 
up and slowly spoke: 

“ My dear boy, don’t you see how impossible it is? I am—oh, so 
much older than you! Not in actual years, perhaps, but in the experi- 
ence that makes a woman old before her time.” 

“T shall never care for any other woman as I care for you. It is 
true I was a boy when first we met, but I’m not a boy any longer!” 
I blurted out. And then, whereby to prove the truth of my words, 
I flung myself on the ground before her, and buried my face in the 
folds of her gown. 

Very softly the “slim white wonders of her hands” rested on my 
hair; her lips almost touched my ear as she whispered: 

“Tt can never be. It hurts me sorely to tell you this. Some day 
you will meet a woman who is worthy of you—like that sweet little girl 
at the pension, who would raise her eyes to you if she only dared. I 
am grateful for what you would offer me. I shall be able to think 
a little better of myself, all the rest of my life, that I have won the 
first pure, ardent love of a strong, unspoilt young soul! ” 

I dared not raise my face. I knew that though her eyes were dry, 
tears were not a great way off. She went on: 

“ Don’t let me suffer this last untold misery—that your love for me 
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has been your undoing!” Her voice was steady, as though into it was 
infused the strength of some new-found resolve, in which love, or at 
least only its purest form, refined from all dross of the world or of 
earthly passion, had no part. 

“Tt may be that you stand at the parting of the ways—the ‘halt’ 
of which those wise old Greeks made so much. I am afraid—not of 
you any more, but of myself. I am weak—oh, so weak!” Her voice, 
clear and firm, vibrating with tenderness, belied the words. “ What I 
resolve to-day, I am unable to carry out on the morrow. I am a woman 
of shifting moods; even of changing personality. But you are a man, 
good and clever and learned ; one whose ‘ yea’ to-day is the same word 
to-morrow and next day—and always. You say that you love me. I 
ask you to prove it, in the one only way, in righteousness, possible to 
us both. I want to save you from the misery that will come upon 
you, that will follow you all the days of your life, if you do not heed 
me; to save you from yourself—more, from that other self—in me— 
that ere long will again be dominant. That is what I would do—now. 
Don’t question me, dear; only believe me. Don’t treat these my words 
as those of madness. Don’t stay under the same roof with me to- 
night. It were well if you were far from here on the morrow! 

“Tf you will do this one thing, every day, hereafter, I will pray 
Him to be your Guide; to keep you in all your ways; most of all, to 
preserve you from the wiles of wicked women. I used to pray to Him 
for myself, but He would not listen. But surely He will hear me for 
you, because He will know that all selfishness is indeed out of my 
prayer!” 

But I, understanding not at all the inner meaning of her speech— 
as, indeed, how could I?—thought only that she would say, in the 
strongest words at her command, that my love was useless ; perhaps that 
there was some barrier, existing only in a woman’s morbid conscien- 
tiousness. 

“ Tf all the rest of my life, with all of worldly success it may contain, 
were set in the balance against these little days, I should choose these 
days!” I said. 

She sat very still, between the encircling roots of the great oak— 
“a sunshine in a shady place.” At that moment, so exquisite, so ex- 
alted, was her beauty, as almost to seem unreal. Gazing, I could only 
stand aloof and wonder. 

The silence was long in the reckoning that is not of minutes when 
she looked up and beckoned me to her side. 

“T will tell you my story,” she said, “and then you will understand 
why your ‘ good-night’ must also be ‘ good-by.’ ” 

She paused for a moment, as though to gather strength, then went 
on steadily: 
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“What went before does not matter. I was Mrs. Daniel Dobson, 
and our home life had begun. I saw my husband as he was—a man 
whose very limbs were so weakened by disease and evil living that they 
would often fail to support him, and he would fall to the ground, a 
writhing, screaming mass of ill-looking flesh. He was my tutor in 
many things that my education had left untouched, till it seemed at 
times there was little left to learn. 

“Mr. Dobson was a man of inherited wealth, large affairs, wide 
political affiliations. These interests called him frequently from home; 
at intervals, too, his manner of living compelled him to resort to certain 
baths or cures. In that way, sometimes I was free from his baleful pres- 
ence, to take my own course, unrestrained. For all the evil of his 
own life, he had immense regard for appearances, and wished the woman 
at the head of his household to do him credit. His political enemies, 
too, might make capital if his domestic relations showed aught but a 
fair front to the world. I must be always handsomely dressed, ready 
to play the part of hostess with grace and dignity over his fine estab- 
lishment. He placed no limit on my expenditures; had no objection, 
even, to high stakes at the card table, or any other diversion in which 
I squandered money, provided only that my amusements were within 
the limits of conventionality. 

“Tn those days I used to wonder that any one should refer to me 
as the young—the young Mrs. Daniel Dobson! Why, I was older than 
the oldest old woman—older than the world itself! Every morning, 
I looked in the mirror for gray hairs ”—automatically, she pushed 
the heavy dark hair from her temples. Scarcely distinguishable from 
the blue-veined tracery was a tiny, jagged scar. Where, before, had I 
seen or heard of such a mark? In some half-forgotten tale of a good 
and well-beloved little princess—— 

“ At first I wanted only to forget,” the sweet, clear tones went on: 
“the present; the past; most of all, the self I had once been. So, 
seeking only oblivion, I plunged deeper and ever deeper into dissipa- 
tion. If I did not quite succeed in forgetting, at least, I no longer 
cared. By and by, even capacity for suffering seemed calloused, 
atrophied. 

“Tt was then that the other man came. He never fails to arrive 
on schedule time—that ‘other man.’ The devil’s calendar is always 
accurate. I had long ago ceased to believe in love. If, as had some- 
times happened, men went from me calling themselves broken-hearted, 
I knew that in a few days, a week, a month at farthest, the wound would 
be healed; and they, in turn, would be breaking some other woman’s 
heart, not tried and tempered and annealed like mine. This man, how- 
ever, may have probed a little deeper than the others. He urged that 
I was young and beautiful, and that life still held what he called happi- 
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ness. He interested me; contrived to make me believe that there was 
a grain of truth in what he said. In what he held out to me, there 
was at least the prospect of excitement. My present existence lacked 
even the spice of misery. 

“So I consented to run away with him. My husband made strenu- 
ous efforts to induce my return. I heard that for a whole week my 
absence was concealed from the public—that had always taken an 
absorbing interest in my every movement. It was given out that I 
was ill; some one who in a darkened room, with a little jugglery, 
might pass for me, was put in my bed; daily bulletins of my con- 
dition given out. The trick could not be kept up indefinitely, of course 
—any moment might have seen its exposure; but it served its purpose 
for a time. 

“* Return and be forgiven’! I laughed at his message. Already 
I had tasted the sweets of freedom. A lost character? No price could 
be so great as that which I had already paid for misery, out of my 
uncoined womanhood. The blame of the separation was, of course, 
thrown upon me. His reputation must be guarded. He would allow 
me a certain income, provided I never troubled him in any way; 
never set foot again in Chicago. Most of the time since then I have 
lived abroad. An unexpected remnant of my father’s estate turned 
up after his death. It was in regard to that that I came to your office 
a few days ago.” 

“What became of him—that other man?” I demanded, with a 
fierceness that I had not felt toward even the wretch she called husband. 

“T hardly remember, it was so long ago,” she answered, a little 
hardly. “We did not live together, if that is what you mean. He 
was killed betimes in an automobile accident.” 

“ But why should this end all between you and me?” I demanded. 
“Who could blame you for leaving such a man as your husband? By 
the voice of your womanhood, you should have left him! What is to 
prevent our being married to-morrow—as soon as the requisite formali- 
ties could be accomplished ? ” 

“My husband is still alive,” she answered quietly. “There has 
never been any legal separation; the plea for divorce must come from 
him. He will never make it, partly because of the scandal it would 
create; partly because it is his revenge to keep me in an equivocal 
position.” 

She spoke no more. Very tired, very white, as one whose strength 
is utterly spent, she sat with hands folded in her lap. And when I 
felt that, in very truth, my pleading was of no avail, I held my peace, 
albeit sullenly. 

The chill of approaching sunset was in the air when we took our 
way out of the forest. The lessened crowd, the cooler air on the water, 
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had overcome my companion’s repugnance to the boat. The portion of 
the deck allotted to third-class passengers was without roof or awning, 
and in this freer space we found seats. The boat went on its way. 
Leafy odors from the hills blew softly on us; strains of music kept 
us company, dying out from one “ garden,” to be taken up on a neigh- 
boring shore. 

And ever the haunting, insistent rattle of the chain-cable! 

My companion, leaning against the railing, looked into the water, 
as though intent upon the wavelets washing against the boat’s side. 
Aught but lovely, under whatever conditions, she could not be; but 
already there had passed from her face the look it had worn in the 
forest, a sublimated beauty, as of exaltation too pure and lofty for earth. 

The boat reached the city. Most of the passengers had gone ashore, 
some still lingering in the vicinity of the river. Among these I caught 
sight of Miss Emmeline, who seemed momentarily inclined to draw 
back from view; but the next moment, apparently getting the better 
of the impulse, she saluted us with a little “good fellow” nod, and 
a few careless words of slangy German. As I responded to the greet- 
ing, some one pushed so violently against me as to cause me nearly 
to lose my balance. It was the Frenchman, whom I now saw to be Miss 
Emmeline’s companion. I promptly responded to his insolence by a 
thrust that sent him ricocheting in the other direction. He gathered 
himself up with a muttered imprecation, and presently the twain disap- 
peared in the direction of the boulevard. 

Mrs. Dobson and I turned into our quiet street, and paused at the 
pension door. With averted face, my companion waited. 

“ Good-night,” I would have said; but something held my speech. 
“ Good-by ” !—my lips refused the utterance. So in silence we parted, 
she to enter the house, I to turn back to the streets. 

But the boulevard and its amusements offered no distraction to my 
thoughts. The inference had been irresistible that Mrs. Dobson had 
spoken out of fear of her own weakness when she bade me go from her, 
at once and forever! In the end, should not love like mine prevail 
over a morbid conscientiousness ? 

Again I set my face toward the pension. As I neared the railway 
station, the midnight train for Dresden was about to start. The im- 
pulse seized me to rush on board—to be in that far city on the morrow! 

I stood as in a trance, struggling with the insensate dictate of some- 
thing outside of myself; staring at the station, cursing my own 
impotence. 

The train had rushed forth—I was straining my ears for the last 
puff of the departing engine! 

Softly swearing, my guardian angel went her way! 

Call it what you will—madness, love, the mysterious power that 
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certain rare natures exercise over all with whom they come in contact, 
themselves understanding least of all how it is done—from that moment 
unto the end my eyes were holden, and I saw not the pitfall in my 
ath. 

, As I again approached the pension, a casement on the front was 
softly opened and there fell to the ground something white—a small, 
hard object, of which I promptly possessed myself. It proved a scrap 
of paper twisted about a pebble. Scarcely was I within the garden gate, 
hidden from the view of any one in the street, when an unmistakable 
figure issued from the hotel, to engage in assiduous search for some- 
thing on the sidewalk before the pension. But in the interval occupied 
by the Frenchman in going from his room to the hotel door, another 
had been beforehand! 

Reaching my room, I unrolled the paper, which contained a few 
words in French, in a stiff little handwriting, that I wasted no scruples 
in reading. 

Remember your promise. If you offer him violence again, I will 
go back on the whole plan, though at the last moment. 


The pension flirtation was making rapid progress ; from the sidewalk 
rencontre to téte-a-téte appointments, evening rambles, clandestine 
correspondence—with a hint of something worse! 

I could afford to smile at Miss Emmeline’s solicitude on my behalf. 
That there was cause for mine in her interests, however, was more 
apparent. I determined to hand the note to the landlady on the mor- 
row, with an emphatic suggestion as to her duty toward inexperienced 
young girls beneath her roof. 


VI. 


On Mrs. Dobson’s breakfast tray was a bunch of dew-laden flowers 
whose significance would be understood. 

Karl had likewise arisen early. Evidently taking it for granted 
that the representative of the United States would wish to call with 
becoming state upon the monarch of a European country, he had oiled 
and polished the antique victoria till leather and metal-work shone; 
while the blazonry on the panels—a pair of American flags, surmounted 
by an eagle of the most “screaming” description, picked out in fresh 
paint—was conspicuous enough to satisfy the most blatant patriotism. 

Later, when he presented himself at the office door, with the im- 
portant announcement that “the carriage of the Herr Consul waited,” 
he was evidently, to his own mind, a becoming adjunct to the Consular 
state. Obviously, the only proper dress for an occasion like the pres- 
ent was a uniform; and a uniform was a uniform, no matter what it 
might represent, or in whose service it had been worn. His costume, 
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striking enough for a comic opera, consisted of a belted jacket and short 
trousers of vivid green, with huge silver knee-buckles; completed by 
a green Tyrolese hat with a black quill. So convinced was the simple- 
hearted fellow that he had risen to all the exigencies of the occasion, 
that the “ Herr Consul ” had not the heart to object to a turn-out that as 
it was driven at a breakneck pace along the boulevard—attracting as 
much attention as Karl evidently desired—gave him the sensation of 
an alderman in a Labor Day procession in the home city. 

Mrs. Dobson was in readiness, my flowers at her belt—a tacit ac- 
knowledgment of their silent message. Karl, in his bravery, stiff, erect, 
on the curb, caught her eye. 

“ Ah, the service of the American Consulate?” she queried pleas- 
antly. 

“The service of the Grand Duchy of Steinmetz, most gracious 
lady,” answered the former forester, with his best flourish. 

The girl students, taking an unfeigned interest in the occasion, were 
out in force, Miss Emmeline, who seemed to have conceived a rever- 
ential regard for Mrs. Dobson, smiling at her from the edge of the 
group. Mrs. Dobson was about to follow Frau Meyer, who had already 
unobtrusively taken her seat in the carriage, when she paused, hesi- 
tated, and, turning to the young girl, said in a voice audible only 
to her and those nearest : 

“Oh, my dear, some day—perhaps no distant day—you and he 
who is your heart’s heart will meet. If these were my last words to 
you—my legacy—they would be, ‘ Keep yourself unsullied, by word or 
look, for that day!’” From the girl’s face at that moment, the warn- 
ing words would not be spoken in vain. 

Karl put the horse to his best speed, evidently presuming on the 
American insignia to give him the right of way through the crowded 
noonday streets. The private entrance to the royal palace, whence 
ingress was obtained to the series of strong chambers—three in number 
—known as the “treasure vaults,” was on a quiet side street, at some 
distance from the Grand Square, where, the circuit of the vaults com- 
pleted, would be the exit. There was nothing in the appearance of 
the gloomy gray stone facade with a low archway in the centre, to dis- 
tinguish its state, except what looked like the lower portion of a heavy 
barred gate—the ancient portcullis—fixed in the solid masonry of the 
wall overhead. On either side of the entrance stood a sentinel in the 
royal uniform, who saluted us with elaborate ceremony. Giving Karl 
orders to drive around to the Grand Square, and there to await our 
reappearance, we entered to the right of the archway a small room 
with heavily barred windows, where we were received with elaborate cour- 
tesy by the officer in charge—a person of rank, to judge by his uniform 
and the deference paid him by several attendant subordinates. Our 
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permit was examined—a mere formality, we were assured. The officer 
added that it was usual to wait on such occasions till a certain number 
of people had assembled ; but as he should be reluctant to discommode 
the Herr Consul and the gracious ladies by delay, the tour of the vaults 
should begin at once. There were two other gentlemen, -who had 
arrived shortly before, and who, if there was no objection, would be 
glad to join the Herr Consul’s party. I was about to express my 
willingness to this arrangement, when the two men, who had been 
standing in the background of the room, came forward. 

The words died on my lips, as one of them proved to be the French- 
man whose previous behavior had been so objectionable. The recog- 
nition was evidently mutual, followed, on the part of the Frenchman, 
by a look of surprise. Raising his hat, he said in a rapid aside 
and with a noteworthy change of manner: 

“Monsieur will pardon me that in the crowd and darkness last 
night, being thus unable to see monsieur distinctly and noting only his 
excellent German, I mistook his nationality. France does not greatly 
love her German neighbors, as monsieur conceives ; but France is always 
glad to recognize America as a friend—if monsieur the Consul permits.” 

He completed his apologies with a low bow, that included Mrs. 
Dobson and Frau Meyer; the ladies, naturally supposing the act an 
acknowledgment of their tacitly expressed courtesy, bowed formally, 
Mrs. Dobson with an air of listlessness that showed how far from her 
mind was the present scene. The other man, a mere acquaintance of 
the hour, also bowed his acknowledgments of the “ Herr Consul’s ” 
complaisance. Objection on my part was thus silenced ere it could 
be made. To overrule the general acquiescence was difficult—churlish, 
forced. In any case, the tour of the vaults would not occupy more than 
half an hour. Though stiffly, I signified assent. 

A bell was touched, and another official appeared, who was to be 
our guide through the vaults. A heavy bunch of keys at his belt— 
from which he selected one to open a heavy metal door, leading from a 
large anteroom adjoining the office—was the only visible sign of official 
caution against nefarious designs on King Johann’s hoards. 

We were ushered into the first of the treasure vaults. 

My eyes, scarcely leaving Mrs. Dobson’s face, took scant note of 
the contents of the apartment. It was easy to see that she could 
scarcely force herself to even a courteous show of interest. At last 
her weariness could no longer be restrained. 

“ Where are the diamonds?” she asked listlessly. 

“Tf madame wishes, by all means let us hasten,” suggested the 
Frenchman, who seemed sedulously eager to offer whatever atonement 
might be, for his previous rudeness. The other man murmured polite 
acquiescence. 
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The next door opened, and shut behind us. 

We were in the Diamond Vault. In the electric light, from unseen 
sources, the great space seemed ablaze with pure white radiance. 
Riches in their most dazzling, concentrate form were before us, so 
far transcending all one’s ordinary experience of what men call wealth, 
so exceeding the power of computation, that the mind recoiled before 
an attempted estimate, as at the distance to the outer stars! The 
wealth of the centuries was displayed in every conceivable form; minia- 
tures, portraits, sword hilts and scabbards, horses’ trappings and mir- 
rors set with diamonds, jewelry, ancient and modern; basins filled with 
unset stones. Diamonds in cases ranged against the wall; diamonds 
in standing cabinets; diamonds in caskets; diamonds in great chests, 
with lids thrown back, displaying tray after tray of flashing contents. 
Our little party stood silent, motionless, awe-struck, as the guide locked 
the huge metal door through which we had passed and replaced the keys 
at his belt. 

Well and strongly, curiously and intricately, had his Majesty King 
Johann safeguarded these his treasures. On three sides of the vault, 
including the one from which we had entered, had grown, by slow 
accretions, the modern palace, with its living rooms and offices. The 
remaining side of the vault was the only one that faced the outer 
world. Here, just below the lofty ceiling, was a row of small slits— 
the apertures for the bowmen—that revealed the enormous thickness 
of the walls of the ancient keep. Nothing short of the week’s work of 
a squad of men with pickaxes, or the use of the most violent explosives, 
could effect entrance on this the only vulnerable side of the strong 
room. Well might the slumbers of the royal blackguard be sound, if 
there was naught to disturb them but the security of his Diamond 
Vault. 
“You can see better so, Herr Consul,” said the guide, holding a 
small mirror at an angle over the case before me. 

I looked—and in the mirror, instead of the resplendent sword-hilt, 
I saw an upraised arm, a clenched fist about to descend upon my 
head. 

I jumped aside just in time to avoid the threatened blow—and to 
confront the glaring eyes of the Frenchman. Some sixth sense—so 
quickly did it all follow—flashed upon me the perception that the man 
held in his hand a small metal ball, which, had it crashed against my 
head, had surely been the end of me. 

A voice that sounded like Mrs. Dobson’s—only that it spoke incom- 
prehensible words—rang in my ears: 

“ Remember your promise—no murder! ” 

Like a tiger, the man had sprung upon me, bearing me down. 
Something soft and wet was pressed against my face; in my nostrils was 
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a sweet, sickening odor. I was stifled, benumbed; as in a nightmare, I 
struggled, with ever waning strength, against some invisible, inexor- 
able force. 

As at an incalculable distance, I saw a man bending over the pros- 
trate form of the guard, while a stout woman was pressing to-his face 
something that looked like a sponge. In this strange medley of shifting 
shapes, another woman was darting from one part of the vault to an- 
other, breaking open case after case with the knob of her umbrella, 
seizing their glittering contents, and dropping them into some receptacle 
beneath her ‘unlifted skirt. 

My consciousness had gone from me. At ever increasing speed, I 
was rushed along the whorls of a vast descending spiral, growing ever 
narrower and narrower, to some unknown horror in the lower deeps. 
I was sucked into the vortex, down—and down—and ever down—— 

I was in the heart of an enchanted forest. Bending over me was 
a beautiful princess ; her lips were pressed to mine, her voice murmuring 
in my ear. 

1 

“Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord!” a voice was saying, in end- 
less iteration. 

“Who says so?” murmured another voice, that something told me 
was mine, but, though my lips were moving, the tones were unrecogniz- 
able. My eyelids were weighted down as with tons’ burden, and I 
desisted from the vain effort of raising them. 

“Wake up, you young fool! Oh, Lord!” began the insistent voice 
again, and an iron hand shook me by the shoulder. 

“ Where am 1?” I muttered, vaguely resentful at being called back 
to the sentient world. For a space, I hovered between consciousness 
and unconsciousness, struggling to cross again the border of an en- 
chanted forest, where soft hands rested on my hair, and a voice like 
none other murmured in my ear 

But I had returned too far into the world of the senses to find my 
way back into that of fantasy. 

“Drink this!” said an imperative voice—this time in German; 
and a glass of some biting liquid was pressed to my lips. 

All at once I looked about in wide-eyed recognition of my surround- 
ings. I was on the couch in the private office of the Consulate. There 
were the American rocking-chair, the big porcelain stove; on the walls 
were the twin draped pictures of the President and the King. Mr. 
Fosdick was at my side—not fully emerged from the phantasmagoria 
of dreamland, it excited no wonder that he should be here and at the 
same time in Switzerland. A man was bending over me, feeling my 
pulse. Two other men, both in uniform, were in the room; one was 
seated at the desk, the other standing at the door leading into the 
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entry. A murmur of voices from the outer room suggested that some 
kind of a conference was going on within. 

A vague perception of lengthening shadows told me that the day was 
far spent. 

“He'll do now, Herr Prefect,” said the man bending over me, 
addressing the personage at the desk; whereupon the latter, pen and 
note-book in hand, advanced to the couch and began asking all manner 
of questions concerning the past few days. The drift of them was im- 
perceptible to my still befogged brain; but supposing them, in some 
way, to be related to my official position, I answered to the best of my 
- ability. Presently, the catechism passed from a personal nature to 
queries concerning the “ woman calling herself Mrs. Dobson ” ; to which, 
indignant at the form of address, as well as the indignity of bringing 
her name, unauthorized, into the present interview, I refused answer. 
The Prefect and the Consul exchanged glances. It seemed as though 
the latter was about to relapse into his ejaculatory paroxysm. 

“It’s as I told you—he’s the freshest young kid out of kindergar- 
ten. She pulled the wool over his eyes completely!” he exclaimed. 

The return of Mr. Fosdick from Switzerland, and the mere pres- 
ence of so important a functionary as the Prefect of Police, were 
sufficient indications of some happening far out of the ordinary. More 
than this realization, my sluggish brain could not grasp. 

The Prefect spoke again. 

He took up the tale of the past few days, beginning with “ the so- 
called Mrs. Dobson’s” coming to Donow—nicely timed to Mr. Fos- 
dick’s departure—on information supplied by the Herald “ Personal,” 
concerning the new Vice-Consul. He related much that I already 
knew; much that I was surprised another should know; together with 
what had been read between the lines by official acumen, aided, doubt- 
less, by what was already in the files of the Prefecture. Each appar- 
ently spontaneous act of mine dovetailed into a nicely measured intent 
of another. Seeming accident was shown to be careful forethought. 
Every move of the plot in its well-ordered development was traced till 
its climax—the Diamond Vault! 

Succinctly, forcefully, the tale was told, and I could not but give 
ear; yet even then the recital might not have carried conviction but for 
that insistent image of a woman pouring handful after handful of 
glittering stones into her pocket. Whatever had occurred, the gravity 
of the Prefect’s manner, the gloom of the Consul’s face, hinted at 
something even more portentous than the stupendous robbery. What- 
ever fate might betide, naught else would have mattered if that picture 
—as of a common thief—could have been wiped from the record! 

But no word of mine should farther implicate her; and my silence 
was unbroken. 
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The two men—German and American—were plainly nonplussed 
at my refusal to answer. The Prefect looked at his watch; apparently, 
for some reason, time pressed. At a nod from him, the Consul took 
the word. 

“ A bad game has been played in Donow, my lad,” he began gravely. 
“You can do the lady called Mrs. Dobson no harm by answering our 
questions. She has no doubt reached Paris by this time—where, 
by some clever jugglery, her absence has been concealed—and it is un- 
likely that she will be followed up. It is not your personal character 
alone that is at stake,” he went on, “but the honor of your country, 
which was entrusted to your hands when I left this office, five days ago. 
Remember your oath of office—to support to the best of your ability 
the interests and honor of the United States of America!” and in his 
voice was the ring of deep earnestness. 

“T will listen,” I answered, and if my own voice was sullen in my 
ears, the men with whom I had to deal, used as they were to human 
nature in its every twist and turn, may have understood something 
of my agony, and were as merciful as in them lay, or as they conceived 
to be within their line of duty. 

There proved little or no difficulty, however, in answering the Pre- 
fect’s questions, most of which related, indeed, to what had taken place 
beneath the general gaze of the pension. But when he would ask 
concerning that day in the forest, with “ the woman calling herself Mrs. 
Dobson ”—that formula was adhered to with irritating persistency— 
again I closed my lips; and, though I lay on the rack, would have said 
no more. My inquisitors looked dubiously at each other. 

“Tet him off that part—he’s pretty hard hit,” suggested the 
Consul. “ Besides, Miss Emmeline told us all that was necessary— 
spooning all the afternoon, sitting in a corner on the boat. There is 
no observer so keen as the woman who has cast her eyes in the same 
direction,” he added philosophically. 

The Prefect signified acquiescence, and, closing his note-book, he 
and the doctor went into the outer office, whence presently rose the 
heightened murmur of voices. The sentry was still at the entry door 
within. Mr. Fosdick remained at my side—moody, thoughtful, waiting 
—what? 

“What happened next?” I asked dully, my mind reverting to the 
moment at which the Prefect’s review of events had closed and I lay 
unconscious on the floor of the Diamond Vault. 

“You and the guard, who was also overcome by chloroform, were 
discovered by the next party making the rounds, about an hour later,” 
answered Mr. Fosdick. “The sponges were still on your faces. They 
had been brought in, in capsules, saturated with chloroform, in the 
pockets of the two men. The sponge on your face, for some reason, 
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had been somewhat disarranged, and so your recovery was earlier than 
that of the guard.” 

“Were the two Frenchmen confederates? ” I queried. 

“It looks that way,” answered the Consul dryly. “They were not 
seen together till this morning, and it is yet uncertain who the other 
man was. Their passports, which of course were duly inspected when 
they applied for permission to visit the Diamond Vault, were, to all 
appearances, correct. That part hasn’t been thoroughly sifted yet; 
but it is thought, from data already in the hands of the police, that 
the lady calling herself Mrs. Dobson, who, in her way, is a person 
of considerable influence in Paris, obtained the papers through some 
confederate in the Prefecture there. The official stamp is indubitably 
correct; the signatures are probably forged. Frau Meyer is thought 
to be an old friend of the lady calling herself Mrs. Dobson. An in- 
eradicable Irish brogue rendered it desirable that she should not talk— 
hence her simulated deafness.” 

“ What of Karl—that invaluable piece of office furniture?” I could 
not refrain from adding. 

Mr. Fosdick smothered an exclamation. 

“Tt appears improbable that Karl was cast for any part in the 
original plot. His presence at the Consulate seems to have been merely 
a lucky accident, that the lady calling herself Mrs. Dobson was quick 
to recognize and take advantage of. He was waiting, according to 
orders, in the Grand Square, when the party appeared—minus the 
obliging Herr Assistant Consul. It was the moment of changing guard, 
and the usual crowd had assembled. A young fellow caught sight of 
the lady called Mrs. Dobson, and, in spite of her American get-up, 
cried out, ‘ There goes the Queen!’ For a breath, it seemed as though 
the fat was in the fire. Karl seized the youth by the scruff of his neck 
and shook him soundly, crying, ‘I’Il teach you to say, “God save 
the Queen!”’ Before the lad could recover his senses, or any one 
give heed to his words, the party had entered the carriage and were 
off at top speed for the station, every one giving the American state 
equipage the right of way. Karl had taken good care that it should 
be recognized ! 

“There was an express train that would be over the frontier in an 
hour; everything, to the minutest detail, had been worked out before- 
hand. Karl is at present under arrest; but it is doubtful if any direct 
participation in the affair can be proved against him; though he will 
probably have to seek service outside of Ring-Stettin. He may find it 
in Paris,” added the Consul dryly. 

“For the past few hours,” he added, “ Donow has been a regular 
dynamo. The American Consul was wired in Switzerland. An urgent 
despatch was sent his Majesty in Wiesbaden. Electric communication 
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has been lively between Donow and Paris; and the cable hard worked 
from here to Washington and return!” 

Not yet having recovered my normal poise, the significance of the 
Consul’s last words escaped me. 

“ Did they get much?” I asked feebly. 

“The biggest haul on record!” groaned Mr. Fosdick. “ At broad 
noonday, under the very eyes of the guard! Oh, Lord! 

“The lady calling herself Mrs. Dobson knew the most valuable 
stones, and where they were placed in the vault,” he continued, when 
his feelings would allow him speech. “The gems are not registered, 
as are most of the famous diamonds of the modern world—their safe- 
guarding being considered so absolute—so, by breaking them up and 
disposing of them singly or in small lots, it won’t be difficult to find a 
market for the whole of the loot. If this is a type of the new school of 
diplomacy, the Lord preserve us from a general European war,” con- 
cluded Mr. Fosdick scathingly. 

It was a feeble voice that I raised in my own defense. 

“ She showed me the statement—for a large amount—of the treas- 
urer of a Chicago bank, on its own paper,” I said. 

“Partly by way of introduction, and partly to impress you with 
her financial security. What was to prevent a skilful Paris engraver 
from getting up a nice little bill-head to suit the occasion? It seems 
it did not occur to you to inquire of her alleged bankers—or their 
correspondents in Donow—concerning this clever lady called Mrs. 
Dobson!” snorted the Consul. 

“At our first interview, she seemed so hurt at a simple ques- 
tion ” IT began, cut short by the grim utterance: 

“ Well, you have been hurt a good sight worse! ” 

“ No risk seemed involved in drawing up a simple legal document,” 
I urged, combating a growing suspicion that I had not distinguished 
myself in the recent exercise of “ plenipotentiary ” powers. 

“ Only a little matter of five million dollars,” retorted Mr. Fosdick. 

“She referred to your former partner, Eliphalet J. Handy, as a 
family friend,” I continued, in a more confident tone, interrupted 
again by the Consul’s rasping voice: 

“T will own that that name was the most staggering part of the 
whole business. It nearly convinced me, and, as a general thing, I 
require considerable evidence that the person addressing me is not 
lying. I don’t regard the habit as proof of the utter depravity of 
human nature,” continued the Consul easily; “it is merely that it is 
more natural to most people to lie than to speak the truth; and vastly 
preferable. But there was something so real, so convincing, about 
‘Eliphalet J. Handy’ that I came near believing in him myself. The 
name was the master-stroke of the whole plot; the keystone of the 
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arch, the evidence of true creative genius on the part of the lady 
calling herself Mrs. Dobson. The only flaw in that supreme creation 
was that my partner’s name happened to be James W. Mason! ” 

“Why do you speak of her in that way?” I inquired irritably. 
“Tf her name was not Mrs. Dobson, what was it?” 

“Good Lord! Have n’t you caught on yet?” demanded the Con- 
sul, in amazement. “You aren’t as much of a Yankee as I took you 
to be, from your admirable Boston accent,” he interpolated witheringly. 
“The one slip in the whole affair was when the note intended for the 
Frenchman fell into your hands instead; and even then the identity 
of the writer was reached too late to do any harm.” 

“Tt was Miss Emmeline’s handwriting,” I said obtusely. 

“Could n’t you have seen, with half an eye, that the note, though 
worded in French, was unmistakably in the stiff, pointed German 
script?” returned the Consul impatiently. “At least, she had the 
decency to insist that no murder be done.” 

“Whose handwriting was it?” I queried. 

“The Queen’s,” answered the Consul shortly. 

“ What Queen?” I inquired blankly. 

Mr. Fosdick restrained himself with an evident effort. 

“ Queen Friedricha, sometime consort of his Majesty, King Johann 
V. of Ring-Stettin ; who for some years past, ever since she eloped with 
an officer of the court here—she lived with him only a short time— 
has been amusing herself in Paris, in the way much in vogue in that 
pleasant city. The big Frenchman was her latest lover, a man of 
rank, desperately in debt—chiefly through his devotion to her. There 
was probably some sort of a signal arranged between the two chief 
confederates, to the effect that all was going well. They must not be 
seen together for an instant. The hotel people had noticed a light 
displayed regularly every night at an upper casement of the pension, 
but supposed it one of the American girls carrying on a not infrequent 
flirtation with somebody across the way. The man seemed, indeed, 
to be indulging in a little affair with Miss Emmeline; but it was merely 
a side issue, incited chiefly by the girl herself. I fancy this experi- 
ence may cure her of encouraging the attentions of foreigners. She 
is,at present under ‘chamber arrest,’ but is chiefly concerned for you, 
crying her pretty eyes out in archaic grief that you are to be immured 
in a dungeon or beheaded. Of course the important part of the game 
was for you to fall in love with the lady called Mrs. Dobson, and be 
the cat’s-paw in her nice little scheme; and dead easy game you proved. 
But it seems the Frenchman thought there was rather too much realism 
infused into the stage business; hence his indiscreet ebullition of jeal- 
ousy—only it was n’t concerned with Miss Emmeline, as you so astutely 
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“She was always so modest, so retiring. I had to exert all my 
diplomacy ” (the Consul groaned ostentatiously) “to induce her to re- 
main a few days in Donow,” I uttered feebly. 

Even yet the tale could not be made real to me! Perhaps I was still 
struggling in some terrible nightmare, presently to awake to another 
golden day. 

“Did you think a lady of her sort would throw herself into your 
arms, like Miss Emmeline and her sidewalk flame; or rush into the 
office, exclaiming, & la Artemas Ward, ‘ You air my affinity ’? ” retorted 
Mr. Fosdick. “ An accomplished courtesan——” 

“ Courtesan!”—the word fell like molten lead upon my brain. 
The tale was made real to me, indeed! 

I turned my face to the wall and was silent. 

The Consul laid a not unkindly hand upon my shoulder. 

“ Forget it, lad,” he said. “That is all there is left you to do. 
It has been an ugly episode, but it will leave no stain upon your char- 
acter. Good care will be taken, on this side the water, that the affair 
does not leak out; and I am instructed to inform you that your silence 
will be considered the equivalent of the gracious forbearance of his 
Majesty in refraining from bringing criminal prosecution against you, 
as concerned in the recent conspiracy in his domain against its peace 
and property. King Johann frothed at the mouth when he heard of the 
robbery of the Diamond Vault! A faint hope is entertained that he 
may not recover. If he does, red rubber will go up—and God help 
those wretched blacks on the Congo! 

“T will suggest, ex-officio,” he concluded, “that you look up Miss 
Emmeline when she gets home—which is likely to be soon. Sweet, 
pretty girl, lots of money, and dead gone on you!” 

“ What I may do in the future——” I began with dignity. 

“In the very near future,” interrupted the Consul—“ so near that 
it might as well be called the present—you will bid us a fond fane- 
well. Mr. Robert Audney, of Boston, recently appointed Assistant 
Consul at Donow, has been certified persona non grata to the Secretary 
of State at Washington; which, being interpreted, is, ‘Pack up your 
things and get out!’ ” 

There was a sudden cessation of voices, the scraping of chairs against — 
the floor, as of some conference ended, in the adjoining room; simul- 
taneously there was a knock at the entry door without. 

“The carriage of the Herr Assistant Consul waits,” said the sentry. 

“Your train goes in ten minutes—connects at Hamburg with the 
next steamer for New York; you’ll find your luggage aboard. Great 
people, these Germans; when they get a move on they beat Chicago,” 
said the Consul briskly. “Good-by, lad. Your diplomatic career, if 
brief, has been eventful. Better luck in your next line of business! ” 
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Were they shapes of words, conjured by drugged sleep—that hover 
about my last flickering consciousness in the Diamond Vault; or breath 
of warm human lips upon my own? 

Was it all “stage business” and I the “easy game”; or, in the 
enchanted forest, mine the coming that broke the spell of the royal 
monster, when, for the hour, Queen Friedricha was all that little 
Duchess Frieda, good and well-beloved, might have been? 

Were they fantasy, were they real? Those words will never cease 
to ring in my brain. In the hope of hearing them once more, in very 
truth, soul to soul, lies all my thought of Heaven! 


“Oh, love, love! My only love!” 


AGAINST THE GATE OF LIFE 


(To Helen Keller) 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


S mute against the gate of life you sit, 
Longing to open it, 
Full oft you must behold, in thought, a maid 
With banner white, whose lilies do not fade, 
And armor glory lit. 


Across the years, darkling, you still must see, 
In the hush of memory, 
Her whom no wrong of Fate could make afraid— 
Of all the maidens of the world, The Maid/— 
In her brave purity. 


For she, like you, was singly set apart, 
O high and lonely heart !— 
And hearkened Voices, silent save to her, 
And looked on visions she might not transfer 
By any loving art,— 


Knew the dread chill of isolation, when 
Life darkened to her ken; 
Yet could not know, as round her closed the night, 
How radiant and far would shine her light,— 
A miracle to men! 
Vou. LXXXVI.—4 
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THE WILLOW GARLAND 
By Olivia Howard Dunbar 


on the day that Daniel Mellick died. It was the last one of 

the season; but that year the season had been unmercifully 
prolonged into the month of soft-colored atmospheres and sweet earth- 
scents and whimsical impulses. The disturbing, rebellious notions that 
such an afternoon suggests fluttered quite wildly in my head as I 
strained my sleek, obedient hair within its geometrical arrangement 
of combs and hooked about my unhappy throat the high, thick collar of 
my second-best gown. Nevertheless, I meekly started out to walk 
through the sleepy spring haze to Emily Barringer’s, who always kept 
her windows closed until June, and who was sure to interrupt the long, 
stuffy card-session by an even more oppressive interval of heavy choco- 
late and rich cake. . . . Of course I see now that I might have escaped 
it all; but it is significant that this simple reflection did not occur to 
me as long as I lived in Eastwell. For we never questioned anything— 
the women of our virtuous suburban group. There was not a self- 
respecting rebel among us. We were the miserable thralls of our own 
meticulous tyranny. 

Henrietta Mellick seemed to feel the burden of the spring day even 
more than I. That is, I played as well as usual, and Henrietta did n’t. 
It struck me that the excessively ladylike restraint of the other women’s 
expressions—for none of them could bear to have an absent-minded 
partner—would have driven Henrietta mad, had she been other than 
what she was—sweet, light, passive, and utterly unreflecting. She had 
always a pale and shadowy appearance, and I don’t remember that she 
looked at all different after she got the telephone message, rather late 
in the afternoon, about her husband’s accident; or that she displayed 
any emotion. 

We took Henrietta home in somebody’s motor, and an hour later 
Dan Mellick died. After that, we scarcely left her alone a moment. I 
don’t know whether our attentions meant anything to her; at all events, 
she did not repel us. But if the devotion of the Eastwell women, in 
the trying days that followed, did not touch Henrietta, it did, I confess, 
touch me. Not that their consideration for the widow was of an 
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intrusively personal character. No one in Eastwell but myself was on 
an intimate footing with Henrietta; she had always been so reticent, 
so temperamentally intangible. And I am sure that her friends were 
far from making any attempt to gauge her sorrow. They catalogued 
widowhood as—widowhood. You could n’t have aroused in them the 
least flicker of interest by speculating as to whether Henrietta had 
loved her husband, although, considering the odd duality of Dan 
Mellick’s character, this might have been a fairly stimulating theme. 
But they were at a stagnant phase where this ostensibly vital point had 
ceased to interest them. Comfortably and wholesomely domesticated as 
they were, they had almost incredibly forgotten the finer intensities. 

But it had been quite different with Henrietta. People had liked 
that ruddy, expansive, benevolent exterior of Dan Mellick’s. By East- 
well’s ingenious appraisers of character and conduct, he had always 
been rated rather high. Even I could n’t always quite manage to dis- 
like him, although I knew he had been abominably unkind to Hen- 
rietta, and that she had never had the force to rebel; or, rather, that 
she was of that fine and gentle texture to which self-assertion is an 
impossible violence. It was through no garrulous confidence of the 
poor woman herself that I had learned that with all her passion for 
animals, she had never even been allowed a solitary kitten. Bit by 
bit, too, I had become aware that she could make no plans for her 
boy’s education or other advantage for him that were not malevolently 
vetoed. And there were other, more distressingly sordid difficulties. 
Yet, thwarted and bullied as she had always been, I had at times seen 
Henrietta display a tenderness toward her husband. The contradic- 
tions of women are very odd. 

I was fairly sure, however, that she had shed no tears for her 
ungentle lord. And if, on the contrary, she seemed rather more serene 
than usual, I discovered, a week after her husband’s death, what 
seemed under the circumstances an entirely adequate reason for her 
feeling of relief. After her long, unnecessary starvation, there was to 
be freedom for them both, herself and Ned—I had it from Henrietta’s 
own eager lips. There was money that she had not known about, that 
she never would have known about if—— Henrietta did not finish 
the sentence. Ned could go to college now. She had already planned 
to send him to a preparatory school in the fall. And in a week she 
herself was going away for a short rest—to Bermuda—and she would 
take the boy with her, for he had not been looking well. At that 
period, I was still of Eastwell and under the dominion of its unspoken 
laws. Honestly glad though I was of her good fortune, Henrietta’s 
casual announcements did affect me with a certain chill. I knew very 
well how her promptly skipping away to Bermuda would be regarded. 
And though I of all people best knew that she had no reason to mourn 
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Dan Mellick, I still wasn’t sure that she ought not more carefully to 
simulate bereavement. But her lightness and resiliency were such that 
in all these years Dan Mellick had not crushed her. The social code 
of Eastwell had, it is true, compelled her facile obedience; but never 
for a moment had it tamed and subdued her as I was subdued and 
tamed ! 

I preferred not to be the first to speak of the widow’s excursion, 
but I was shortly to find that she had observed no reticence in regard 
to it. It was only the next day that Laura Olmstead telephoned me to 
ask the address of a shirtwaist-maker that I happened to know she 
habitually employed. Then, circuitously buf unswervingly, she arrived 
at Henrietta. 

“ Such a pity that she’s ill,” Laura cooed with compassion. 

“J think it’s only that she’s very tired,” I indiscreetly corrected. 

“But she’s going to Bermuda!” 

“I think it’s so nice for her,” I rather feebly faltered. 

“ Oh, yes, of course. It’s lovely that she’s able to go—so soon!” 

If it was true that the popular sympathy for her was already weak- 
ened by the mere knowledge of her altogether innocent flight, I am 
not sure that Henrietta knew it. Certainly, she would not have cared. 
On the day that she had planned, she put on her expensive and ex- 
tremely becoming crépe and patted her Ned quite gaily on the shoulder, 
and the two started off. I did wonder how a woman feels when her 
very first extravagance in dress is obliged to take the form of a per- 
functory symbol of mourning; but Henrietta could n’t have told me. 
She had never had a morbid thought in her life. 

Henrietta was n’t back for a month, and by that time those of us 
who were not already fled for the summer were engaged in our annual 
desperate hostilities with the moth and the mosquito. And that meant 
that, plunging into these practical matters with our usual intensity, 
there was for the time being no leisure on anybody’s part to study 
Henrietta or to gossip about her. But early the next fall we were again 
in Eastwell; the curtains up, the rugs down, and the children outfitted. 
Henrietta and her boy had spent the summer in Gloucester. Then she 
had entered him at a Massachusetts school, and now she was at home 
again. I don’t know what magic Henrietta wrought upon it, but the 
old Dan Mellick place did acquire an air of sprightliness that autumn 
that it had never worn before. But that wasn’t all. . . . If the 
widow perceptibly alienated Eastwell by such innocent self-indulgences 
as laying out new flower-gardens, and becoming the owner of five cats 
and a puppy, it may perhaps be imagined how public opinion was 
divorced from leniency on the occurrence of a far more significant 
phenomenon. For on several successive Sunday afternoons, in broad 
daylight, there had been seen to come out from New York and call on 
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- Henrietta,a man. . . . And we knew, of course, that he came, not 
in the way that men came to our own houses, to talk business or politics 
with our husbands, or to amuse themselves with our children, but to 
see and talk with Henrietta, because she was a woman, and a lovely one. 

It was about this time that Emily Barringer made up the bridge 
club for the winter, as usual, but nothing was said about Henrietta’s 
belonging. I remember that in this connection I inordinately envied 
her her ostracism. There was no sign, it is true, that she herself was 
aware of it. And it was evident that she was not bored or lonely. 
Indeed, it was n’t long after that a fresh bit of news was primly nibbled 
by the Eastwell women. Mrs. Mellick, some one had learned, had at 
various times received a second masculine visitor. When Henrietta had 
mentioned to me these summer acquaintances of hers, it had been in 
such vague, childish phrases that I had attached no importance to her 
confidences. Nor, when I had known that her new friends came out to 
see her, had it occurred to me that it was at all sensational for her 
to receive a man at tea in the afternoon. . . . Later on, in spite 
of all the stupid pother that was made about it, I concluded that nobody 
else really thought so either. The point was, of course, that she had 
effortlessly seized, and was now lightly tossing and balancing before the 
other women’s eyes, a possession that they had long ago relinquished, 
and that now (unconsciously, I am sure,) they had found that they 
passionately valued. 

For, you see, we were not old women. Our settled lives, filled with 
dense practical details, with seamstresses and house-cleaning and church 
committees and Sunday midday dinners, had given us the air of seem- 
ing older than we were. Indeed, had a single one of us dared rebel- 
liously to revert to youth, the arrogant usurpation of our children, 
who were at the high-school age, and radiant and shrill with egotism, 
would have checked and overmastered us. As for our husbands, dear 
souls, they were merely husbands. So there was no help for us; and 
we had long soberly maintained the middle-aged point of view. 

It must have been about the first of November that Rhoda Leffing- 
well persuaded me to go with her to a clairvoyant. Afterward, I was 
almost hysterically glad that I had gone. I was told that we were to 
go to New York to live, which was enough to make me absurdly happy. 
After learning this, I was too impatient to listen to anything else, so 
my turn was soon over, and I waited outside for Rhoda. But her face, 
when she came out—indeed, her whole manner that day—was one of 
the strangest phenomena that the whole bewitched winter brought forth. 
The clairvoyant had described to her the matchless perfections of her 
second husband. How a woman could be devoted to Bert Leffingwell 
and yet deliriously excited by a forecast of his successor, I am still 
unable to explain. But it may have been that the suggestion served 
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merely to revive poor Rhoda’s interest in herself. It was so long since 
she had thought of herself in any romantic connection. And then it 
made more tolerable, perhaps, the disturbing spectacle of Henrietta and 
her easy conquests. For Henrietta, innocent child, was notoriously at 
the bottom of all that season’s madness. 

Innocent? But it is impossible to picture such perfect innocence 
as Henrietta’s. In talking with me, her references to her increasingly 
persistent visitors were of the most casual and unboastful character; 
but it is true that, after all, Henrietta had never been known to say 
anything of the slightest significance. She was one of those women 
who move and smile and perform what is expected of them in so agree- 
able and harmonious a fashion that you are glad to relieve them of 
any burden of speech or thought. Her life was a kind of pantomime— 
reasonable, decorous, beautiful. It amused me often to observe that an 
influence so agitating as she had become to her late companions should 
have such peaceful occupations. For she was always poring over seed- 
catalogues, or knitting a sweater for her boy, or, with a languid, off- 
hand expertness, constructing pleasant little cakes. It was really a 
singular experience to pass from her smiling calm to the almost savage 
nervousness that the other women of the town now allowed themselves 
almost openly to betray. I used to think about it a great deal. 

Somebody brought home one day the news that Henrietta had been 
seen lunching at Sherry’s with one of her admirers. The rest of us 
did not lunch at Sherry’s except with each other, which was an entirely 
different matter. Somebody else declared, though I doubt if this was 
true, that a certain motor always met her at the ferry and took her 
about on her little shopping excursions. Of course nobody ever sug- 
gested that Henrietta did anything in the least indiscreet, but that 
only too patent respectability of hers made her graceful and leisurely 
freedom a far more embittering spectacle than if she could merely have 
been dismissed from consideration as an improper character. 

But if Henrietta Mellick could n’t easily be emulated, other outlets 
had to be found for the growing discontent. One by one, on a variety of 
ingenious pretexts, the women began to drop out of the bridge club. 
Their real reason, of course, was simply that they had suddenly found it 
unbearably dull. I wondered whether I was alone in realizing the 
undercurrent of madness below our tame and proper life—and in dread- 
ing its dangerous strength. I had indeed begun to feel desperately 
apprehensive as to the sinister ways in which it might manifest itself, 
for I knew that its expressions might not always be as harmless ag in 
the case of May Babcock, who was stout and a little high-colored, and 
who appeared one day in a black picture hat with white plumes, a dis- 
tinctly theatrical affair, which she wore in to the opera in the afternoon 
with a black velvet dress cut with a train. She came out on the six-ten 
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express, and in the evening helped the children with their lessons as 
usual, so it did not seem to me that she got the utmost satisfaction 
from her uncharacteristic costume. 

How far things had really gone wrong with us in Eastwell was 
proved beyond all doubt at the January meeting of our Woman’s Club. 
A lecturer of dry, old-fashioned flavor, who had mysteriously been 
scheduled to speak on divorce, a topic until very recently taboo among 
us, stood up to declare that the present legal privileges were abused ; 
that there was grave danger to the Home unless immediate restriction 
should be imposed. Ordinarily this attitude would have pleased East- 
well immensely, completely in accord as it was with our habit and tradi- 
tion; but on this occasion we were out of tune. As I remember it, the 
interruptions were so abrupt and violent that the orator did not get half 
through his argument, and there were pages of statistics that he was 
not even suffered to unfold. No one could have listened that day to 
the matrons of Eastwell arguing, as they passionately did, for a briefer 
and frailer marriage bond, without believing the good souls to be the 
victims of unmentionable wrongs. People did n’t feel so strongly on 
such a subject without personal bias; and what could be the personal 
bias of these inflexibly virtuous wives and mothers, securely placed 
and cared for as they appeared to be? Why, unless from monstrous 
provocation, should they insanely favor demolishing the very institu- 
tion that cherished and exalted them? The gentle elderly man who 
did n’t succeed in lecturing on divorce gained a look of horrified curi- 
osity ; and I know that he must have gone away with a new and poignant 
view of the obscurely tragic sufferings of women. 

My own nerves quite surrendered that afternoon to the cumulative 
strain, and I came away from the club meeting with the feeling that I 
must really talk to some one. The thing was getting too portentous. 
So that night, as delicately and remotely as I could, I brought the 
matter to Charles’s attention. Of course I should have known better 
than to do so. There are so many things that one should be wiser than 
to discuss with a husband. I laughed excessively, as I led up to it, so 
that he would n’t fail to perceive that my narrative was purely humor- 
ous, and it was with positive hilarity that I suggested that Henrietta 
Mellick’s friends were ridiculously jealous of her freedom. “ What 
ghouls women are!” Charles remarked indifferently, as I paused for 
encouragement—and returned to his Evening Post. As nobody wishes 
to be held responsible for the hypothetical crimes of an entire sex, I 
naturally did not mention the matter again. 

Meanwhile, upon the other husbands of Eastwell no such enlighten- 
ment was forced. They caught their trains morning and evening, and 
ate hearty dinners at night, and read the evening papers with their 
feet at a luxurious elevation, and in all ways pursued their amiable 
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and uninteresting husbandly habits with never a suspicion of the vio- 
lence that was seething, of the odd unnatural fever that was epidemic 
in their homes. They all held the comfortable belief that they repre- 
sented the universe to their wives, as indeed, until recently, most of 
them had actually done; and as long as business matters went well, they 
were perfectly reconciled to the approach of elderliness. They even 
felt a tribal pride in watching their sons prepare to supersede them, 
and, unlike their wives, they had no anticipatory horror of the arm-chair 
and the chimney-corner, the tottering seventh age. Indeed, it was a 
conversation that I chanced to have with one of this simple-hearted and 
rather touching sex that led me to take my decisive action. 

Tom Olmstead shared my seat one afternoon on the train out from 
New York. With some elation, he told me that he was going West on 
an important business trip, and that he should probably be away six 
months. I tried to be congratulatory in regard to his implied good 
fortune, but with only moderate success. Laura Olmstead had by no 
means lost her rather conspicuous good looks, and there had always 
been a flighty strain in her. If she were left alone for half a year, to 
what undreamed extent might not the prevalent mania seize and sway 
her? I did n’t suppose she would forget Tom, or even care less for him, 
if he went away; but mightn’t she acquire a dangerous illusion of 
freedom, might she not even try to rival Henrietta’s little triumphs? 
All that night, absurd as the thing was, I lay awake and thought about 
it. One could not be sure that these strange surface follies would not 
penetrate a little deeper. What should I do? I surely could not warn 
the Olmstead family. The root of the matter must be reached. And 
Henrietta was the root. The next morning, therefore, with a righteous 
sense of being the guardian of homes, I marched down to Henrietta’s. 

I found her alone and irreproachably engaged in sewing on a white 
summer frock. It was always a joy to me to watch Henrietta’s delicate 
handling of her needle, to glimpse her rigidly microscopic stitches. 
She looked much younger and prettier than a middle-aged widow, 
according to the Eastwell standard, had any right to look, and I made 
up my mind to tell her so. It was time Henrietta had some notion of 
the drift of things. 

“My dear,” I began, flushing uncomfortably and sitting straight 
in my chair, “I’ve come partly for your sake and partly for the others 
—but the truth is that this really can’t go on.” 

“ Of course not,” she assented, with baffling amiability. “It isn’t 
going to.” 

“But, Henrietta, you don’t know what I’m talking about,” I 
stumbled. It was so hard to say anything direct and personal to another 
Eastwell woman, even when one knew her well and loved her. “I 
don’t need to pay you compliments. You know you’re good and 
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charming. You must know it. But could I make you understand that 
you re a little too much so?—that there ’s something about you, this 
last year, that does n’t seem to agree with the other women here? I’m 
putting it very mildly. You’re so thoroughly nice, Henrietta, but 
nevertheless you—you really are a bad influence! ” 

“It’s so foolish of them, isn’t it?” she agreed calmly. I looked 
at her smooth, sweet, unthinking face, watched her almost Orientally 
gentle ways. . . . It couldn’t be that the childlike Henrietta 
knew? 

“ The situation is,” I went on, considerably dismayed, “that you ’ve 
dropped an unfortunate spark among our poor friends. They ’ve not 
been nice to you, I know, but it’s because they ’ve been beside them- 
selves. It’s getting serious with them; and it will get more serious as 
long as you stay in Eastwell. Henrietta, I know of course that these 
men who come to see you are in love with you. Has it ever occurred 
to you that it might be a pleasant thing to marry one of them and 
go away?” 

I turned my head and waited. In whatever fashion Henrietta 
might resent the liberty I had dared to take, I should feel that I had 
deserved it. 

But she did not change her tone. She did not even lay aside her 
needle. “It’s very foolish of them,” she repeated. “ But I was afraid 
you would think me foolish too ”—she smiled—“ so I had n’t told you. 
I am to be married, and I am going into town to live. We have a 
house in Sixty-fourth Street. I have sold this place. Is that—will 
that—do?” She submitted her program with the most engaging 
docility. It was not at all obscure why people fell in love with her. 

“Do? Why, Henrietta, it is perfect—if he deserves you! But— 
when?” 

She let her sewing fall to the floor and walked over to the window. 
It was the first sign of not being completely at her ease that I had ever 
seen her show. “ Next week,” she confessed, in a somewhat fainter 
voice. 

“It’s the most magnanimous thing a woman ever did,” I assured 
her. “Though you’ll never know how hard it’s been for them—the 
sight of you and your suitors. But this will make everything smooth 
again. Dear Henrietta, you deserve to be very happy! ” 


I had promised my reticent friend that no preliminary hint should 
emanate from me. But on the day after the marriage, when the bride 
was safely out of sight, it was with no little satisfaction that I widely 
spread the news of it. Eastwell received the intelligence precisely as 
I had foreseen. The thorn, by that deft operation, being successfully 
removed from the suffering sisterly flesh, the wound began immediately 
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to heal. Henrietta was fervently congratulated and received wedding 
presents of striking sumptuousness. To the vision of the wives of East- 
well, she was now again safely immured in a cage identical with their 
own. It wasn’t a month before they were contentedly playing bridge 
again, and I am told that they always speak of Henrietta with marked 
affection. 


THE FABLE OF THE GOLDEN PLOUGH 
By Clifton B. Dowd 


Good Deeds in Whimsical Ways. One day she was flying across 

the country to attend a meeting of the A. 0. B. F., when she 
noticed a Farmer laboring in the Fields. His horse was Attenuated 
and Decrepit, and his plough was Heavy and Old-Fashioned. Often 
he would pause and wipe the sweat from his brow. Plainly he was 
having a Hard Time. 

The Benevolent Fairy watched him a moment and observed his 
Haggard Look and his general air of Misery. Suddenly an Idea came 
to her—to make this man Rich, so that he would no longer have to 
delve and struggle to eke out a Bare Living. So she swooped down 
and touched the plough with her wand—she was of course invisible— 
and instantly it was changed to Solid Gold. Then, with an amused 
but kindly backward glance, the Benevolent Fairy went on her way. 

A year later, remembering the occurrence, she flew over to see 
how the Farmer was enjoying his Good Fortune. She found him in 
the Fields, ploughing laboriously, and, if anything, he and his sur- 
roundings looked Meaner and More Miserable than they had before. 
Much surprised, the Fairy flew closer, just in time to hear him murmur: 

“T wish this ding-busted plough warn’t so heavy!” 

The Benevolent Fairy eyed him Pityingly—then she once more 
touched the plough with her wand, and it again became a thing of 
wood and iron. Then she flew away, and the Farmer resumed his 
Toil. 

After all, are there not some folk who would die of thirst adrift on 
a river? 


T HERE was once a Benevolent Fairy who was accustomed to doing 


THE MOTHER 
By Caroline Wood Morrison 


woman can’t make out to find somep’n for her child if Sandy 

Claws don’t git around! My mammy had ten children, and 
we was pore as Job’s turkey, but she always had a play-pretty for 
the baby-children a’ Christmas eve!” 

The bare interior of the lonely cabin, where the man lay helpless 
with a broken leg, and a sick child slept on a pallet before the fire, 
offered little promise of cheer. The woman went to the two-paned 
window. Yesterday’s fierce rain had beaten down the cattle’s spare 
fodder, and trampled all the trails with silver feet; and then, while 
yet the wood dripped, a sudden freeze had prisoned every leaf in a 
grip of crystal. 

“ Got your come-up-withs this time, mammy,” Berry Kinslow made 
grim jest. “I’d like to see the man, let alone the womern, ’at could 
rob this here spot of ary pretty for the season. And this cabin’s 
too far back in the mount’ns for Sandy Claws to find.” 

The woman remained at the window. The sun was westering 
cloudily behind a forest sheeted in frozen mist, melting the violet- 
tinted ravine shadow with lights of emerald and gold. Glare ice spread 
from the very door to the trees that swayed like huge silver plumes 
against the paler sky. The yard grass was a fleece, the weeds by 
the garden fence a cloud out of which burrs and keekies opened like 
flowers of a strange moon-world. 

“T don’t know,” said Martha Kinslow. “ You wait.” 

She moved the sleeping child to where the man could reach the 
little hot lips with a cup of water; she put a new log on the fire, 
and set half a dozen potatoes to boil. Then, winding a square of 
homespun about her head and throat, she stepped out into the white 
and silent day. Kinslow’s voice called her back. His expression of 
patient discouragement had changed. He was black with rage as his 
mouth twisted stiffly on the words: 

“T ’low you’re agoing to borrer—from Peters! ” 

Her cheeks reddened. “ Peters has done moved off the mount’ns. 
The men down to the settlement warned him arter he broke your 
leg—and you know it!” 
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“That thar’s yore story!” 

Peters was a vagrant hunter whose brief sojourn near them had 
worked ill to the Kinslows, Peters not deftly adapting himself to 
mountain customs, refusing to lend powder or axe; and carrying 
firewood, splitting it, too, for Martha! When the trouble cleared, 
Peters was warned off the mountain, and Berry Kinslow was tied 
down with a broken leg. 

As she stepped back from the frosty touch of the outdoors, Martha’s 
smouldering resentment suddenly blazed up. 

“Berry,” she said, coming in the cabin and standing with her 
back against the closed door, “ we-uns has got to settle this right 
yere and now. I can’t go on living with ary man who pesters my 
life out with suspicions fer no reason on earth but jest to be 
a-doing! ” 

Her black eyes shone under the drooping homespun; her mouth 
was a keen, scarlet line. She was, or might have been in softer nourish- 
ing, a pretty woman. Kinslow had not, hitherto, wronged his wife 
in thought, all the murky greenness of his mind having dripped its 
verjuice on the banished hunter; but desolation, destitution, the waste 
of snow, the silence, the gray hours upon hours, had eaten into his 
sanity. His tongue lashed out almost without his foreknowledge. 

“Then you can go to the Settlement,” raved the fool in his anger. 
“ Go, you!” 

She stood a moment looking into his sullen, unshaven face. Her 
good name, the very life of her child, made ill by the resultant priva- 
tions, had been threatened by her husband’s unreasonable rage and 
jealousy. Yet, because he suffered, she had ministered unto him. But 
he was mending fast; sympathy no longer ruled her thoughts. When 
she spoke her voice was ominously low and even. 

“T’ll do it, Berry Kinslow. They want help over to the ho-tel. 
Hit ’s better ’n starvin’ here!” 

“ Mebbe you ’Il find that thar big gazooks! ” he growled insultingly. 

“T mought go—to him! ” she flashed, stung to an echoing madness. 

“ And leave the boy? ”—his white heat cooling as he realized what 
he had done. 

“ Joe’s folks’ll take better keer of him nor we-uns have,” she 
sneered. “ They ’ll have a doctor.” She laid her hand on the knob. 

“Come back!” To enforce the command he reached for the old 
gun in the corner, but his nervous finger-tips only grazed and pushed 
aside the cold metal. 

Martha Kinslow laughed aloud. 

“You ’ve gone too far, Berry Kinslow. Take a good look at me, 
fer hit’s the last you’ll get! I didn’t mean to go at fust, but I 
mean it now!” 
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The door closed as she ended her words in a kind of animal scream. 
He called after her, but his voice failed to carry where, her head 
down, she hurried across the brittle earth. 

Her shadow haunted her with fleeting shapes as grotesque and as 
tragic as the pain of her own heart. “I won’t look at hit,” she 
resolved, and turned into another trail so as to face the sun. 

The cold was not severe, but keen with damp; the least breath 
of wind was like the passing of a malignant spirit, but for the most 
part the trees and underbrush stood motionless and spectral in their 
wrappings of frosted lace. The ghostly beauty of this cold fairy- 
work was indescribable—a marvel of shadowy softness and eerie charm. 
Over all hung the silence of the mountain winter. Not a bird, not a 
rabbit, was to be seen; every spark of woodland life was hidden, 
somewhere, under the impish architecture of the sleet, or fairy-veiled 
in the frosty velvet mist woven among the trees. | 

The half-clad woman struggled on. Now and then she slipped. 
Her hands bled from clutching at ice-bound trunks. Rocks and logs 
were varnished with thin ice, and once, falling among them, she went 
near to breaking her knees. 

Now she could see nothing of the cabin except the blue smoke 
rising from its hearth. A few steps more, and she came upon a thing 
of beauty vivid as a flame—a little holly tree, its scarlet berries and 
rich, dark leaves encased in thick, translucent ice. Her imagination 
pictured the child stretching his hands for the “ play-pretty ” as she 
held it between the hearth-light and the yellow splendor of the western 
window. As she held it! 

The child and Christmas eve! Her righteous anger melted away. 
Berry was not himself, was irritable from discouragement and con- 
finement in the house. And it had been the man Peters who bought 
the corn whiskey that precipitated the fight! 

She stood, hesitating, the bright holly in its crystal shroud speaking 
to her heart. 

Would Berry remember about the turpentine and the red flannel? 
Men sleep soundly, and the night would be cold. If the baby waked 
and no one heard his whimpering cry—and there would be other 
nights—— 

To-morrow Berry’s people were due to make their annual holiday 
visit, laden with food-stuffs and good cheer. What would they find 
when they came driving through the cold, hailing a desolate cabin? 

It must not be desolate! Her sudden anger passed as swiftly as 
it had overtaken her. She found herself wondering if the fire had 
died down, if the potatoes were scorched. With a treasure of red- 
beaded green in her numbed hands, Martha, her patient, all-enduring 
self once more, advanced cautiously on her homeward way. 
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A wind began to stir; peculiar, creaking voices ran through the 
frozen wood. The mother, both hands clasped about the riven branch, 
glanced up. She was thinking, in her changed mood, how like the 
New Jerusalem was this one builded by the sun-gold over arches of 
oak and hemlock spires, when a blow as of angered angels smote her 
down. A tree above the path, weighted with icy chrysoprase and jasper, 
cast down an overburdened limb. On the white earth her dark figure 
lay, the holly-branch clasped in motionless hands; and the limb, having 
struck, swerved and lay apart, sunk in its own tragedy. 


Berry Kinslow managed to reach and pour a gourd of water on 
the scorching potatoes. He noticed that the baby slept with the peace- 
fulness of convalescence. Not for a moment did he seriously believe 
that his wife would leave him. His dull brain did not sense the very 
real danger of her doing so. 

The yellow glow changed to a crimson menace; a shadow like a 
presence stole across the puncheon floor. 

“Pears to me, mammy’s gone a powerful long while,” Berry said. 
He fished out a potato and peeled it awkwardly with his calloused 
fingers. “Women sure do lack for sense somewheres. Mammy ought 
to ’a’ been here by now ”—trying to choke a sudden fear. 

The red faded slowly from the little window; only the white world, 
with its wholesale storage of light, contradicted the insistence of dark- 
ness. Then with a rush of glory the full moon leaped above the 
gelid glitter. Its light flowed like running water over the warm sleep 
of the child. 

Kinslow rose painfully from the bed. 

“ Somep’n must have happened to Martha,” he said aloud. Instinct 
told him that no rage could keep her so long from the child, “ and it 
puny.” 

He crawled to the door and pulled it open. The creak and moan 
of the straining forest was all about. He crept forth, peering up and 
down anxiously. Here was a broken twig, there a track in the woolly 
frost, yonder a thread of homespun fringe. His voice called with the 
erying of the night, “ Martha! Martha! ” 

With bare hands on the icy path he made his way. When pain 
checked his progress he thought of the lonely room, the sleeping child, 
and dragged on and on. She could n’t have gone to the settlement— 
there were women who might have done the cruel thing, but not 
Martha—oh, God, not Martha! 

At last he saw the fallen limb, and then the woman with the 
holly twig in her hand. Like most backwoodsmen, he knew what to 
do, how to act in emergency. He had his pocket-flask; there was the 
ice to press on her bruised forehead. 
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“Martha, Martha!” His rough voice became a messenger follow- 
ing after death. 

The child in the cabin waked. Its reedy pipe brought no cooling 
response. Amazed, it found itself alone, the dark at hand. The fire 
had sunk to a bed of coals and an occasional flicker. He crept among 
the fearsome shadows, and, presently, he too was calling her: 

“Mammy! Mammy!” 

The moon, emerging from a cloud, looked big and terrible, like 
a strange face at the window. The fire-logs made alarming, guttural 
noises, the sap groaning in sympathy with the cry of the wood outside. 
The lonely baby crouched, afraid and grieved; under this new and 
awful experience his heart almost stopped beating. 

He was almost too terrified to look up when, at last, there came a 
sound at the door; but it opened on the miracle. Across the thresh- 
old stumbled and dragged two figures dear and familiar, a man and 
a woman with the Christmas gift of Love! 

No longer alone! Up reached the little arms; not to the glitter- 
ing holly bough, though he might crow over it by and by, but to 
the mother, come back to him from the gates of silence, her life the 
best gift the little home could have. 


& 
THE WORD 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Through a world of graver matters, 
A weary truant from far away 
(Like a little, lost love in tatters) ; 
And this was all that it brought to say 
Through the gloom of a gray December: 
“ Oh, there once was a morning in May—in May— 
Remember! ” 


Tot came a word from yesterday 


In it came as a beggar might, 
Fearful of scorn and of chiding, 

Shrinking from hearth and from candle-light 
(Like a little, lost love in hiding) ; 

But I drew it close from cold and night, 
And I answered without regretting, 

“T have tried and tried, but I never am quite 

Forgetting! ” 
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IMMORTALITY 


(TO W. E. AYRTON) 


By E. Ayrton Zangwill 


side. Engines it is that chiefly occupy his spacious hours; 

much talk I hear of up-trains and down-trains and the Ports- 
mouth express. Ever and again he clambers into the arm-chair and 
begins frenziedly to tug at nothingness. Then I know the vigilant 
signalman is working his vital levers—such an unfitting signalman in 
tiny suit of silken green. “The line is blocked. Shut off the steam,” 
my manikin cries in voice of sharp anxiety. There follows a lapse into 
nursery idiom: “ Puffer and persons will be broken up to bits.” 

Not always are the games so arduous. At times the little boy is 
very still. He is studying some clockwork toy or looking at his books; 
the train-book doth enthral him most. One day I found him seated on 
the floor, a limp volume resting wide on sturdy outstretched legs. It 
was an engineer’s pictured catalogue, a strange tome to have erred into 
this unscientific house. Rapt, the babe gazed upon the dimly compre- 
hended cogs and pistons. His intent, strenuous breathing stirred in me 
chords of poignant memory. My footsteps were not heard; he was too 
far away. “ Does he like machinery?” he murmured in content, 

And as I watch my little son absorbed in pictured engines, oft- 
times as I watch him with shining curls abob driving fictitious 
“ puffers,” he fades from my sight. And in his stead I seem to see 
another little boy with curly head, another little boy who once pored 
over engines, who gazed entranced at cogwheels, who, too, did “ like 
machinery.” So similar this other little boy appears; so dissimilar in 
woollen frock of tartan hues. Yet in essence even his raiment is iden- 
tical.. Did not his mother make it for him? Did she not feel it pretty ? 
That was the mode for three-year-olds more than half a century ago. 

One difference there is, in truth; I cannot fail to notice it. No 
littered playthings surround that other little child. He does not, like 
my modern babe, command a fleet of steamships; he is not the director 
704 
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of a line of clockwork trains. The thrilling joy of self-moving pos- 
sessions is unknown to him. Such things were costly sixty years ago— 
at least, too costly for the other little boy. A sixpence was the greatest 
sum he ever knew—so he himself long after told me. With that six- 
pence he visited all the neighboring toyshops in turn, proffering it 
eagerly for “any sort of clockwork toy.” “ But the cheapest in those 
days was half a crown,” my father added, with a reminiscent sigh. He 
was looking into a shop-window where stood a pile of penny engines as 
he spoke to me. He was looking wistfully, as that far-off little boy 
had looked, but the dear curls were now gray. And I too felt covetous 
for that other little boy. I still feel covetous. I grudge my new- 
century son his plethora of engines. I grudge him his winding wind- 
mills, his walking postmen, his model motor-car. I would hold them 
out across the years to the other little boy, the little boy who longed 
for them, the little boy who had none. 

And yet I know not. Was the absence of this modern pampering 
perhaps a stimulus? The other little boy grew to fill a worthy place. 
He was a pioneer in that new-discovered electric wonderland. Could 
he have done more had his infancy been wreathed in clockwork engines, 
lapped in trains de luce? Might he have done less? Is it, perchance, 
partly because that other child hungered vainly for things mechanical 
that the present babe riots in a whirring wealth of them? 

It may be so; but I do not think it. I think that either way such 
outward shows make little difference. That other boy, like the present 
boy, rejoiced in the one great possession: he had love. Letters I have 
seen of late, letters written long ago to a little son in frock of tartan 
hues. The ink is faded, but the affection is plain to read. “ Kiss dear 
Mama for me,” they end tenderly. 1 did not expect such playful 
suavity from one whom I had deemed but a stern educationist. 

But, indeed, that mid-Victorian household, though somewhat too 
austere and strenuous in our modern deeming, yet had alleviations. 
Much have I heard of Norfolk cakes of an irrecoverable deliciousness. 
Every Wednesday they would be baked, and Wednesday was the Euclid 
preparation day for school. All the afternoon that little boy would 
sit munching cakes and solving riders. Blissful, he called it. What a 
modest conception, I could but feel, of bliss! 

Another tale my father told me, and that too bearing on confec- 
tionery. It was the first time the little boy had ever left his home. 
He was to go a wondrous voyage; his uncle, the ship’s captain, had 
invited him. And when his mother said farewell, in order to beguile 
the first stage of the journey—for she knew well that little boys are 
ever hungry—she put into his hands two crisp jam tarts. But this 
boy could not eat them; it seemed to him desecration. He took them 
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far across the seas; he brought them home again. It was a knight of 
old guarding his lady’s token. But did ever tarts before serve as the 
gage d'amour? 

And in this trifling legend I seem to find another likeness between 
two little boys so alike. Surely each is a very loving son. I think 
again of the time that I first parted from my own babe, my tiny one. 
Did they not tell me after that he, weeping, would scan the breakfast- 
spoons, hoping to find still lingering in one of them a reflection of 
his “Mum”? The foolish baby action brought a glow unto this 
mother’s heart. So must the other mother have rejoiced in the affec- 
tion of her son. 

But now across my musing there breaks a shout imperious: “ Close 
the gates. Ding-a-ding ding. The Brighton train.” It is my own 
babe playing as ever at his engines. Nature hath endowed him with 
no mean lungs! Smilingly I watch him as with hot, flushed face he 
bangs the cupboard doors and drags laboriously at “ goods-truck ” 
chairs. Yet hidden under this rampant individuality, this strenuous, 
unheeding merriment, methinks there lingers shyly a dim ghost; I 
feel again the shadowy essence of that far-off unknown child. “ Anover 
grandpapa,” my little one was wont to say last summer, mimicking 
with loving baby impudence a sick man’s tired pose. “ Anover grand- 
papa ”—may it be so! 

For since that “ grandpapa ” has left us so short a time ago, many 
things have we heard of him, things that even to his nearest were 
unknown. We have heard of a wide kindness, a truly Christian charity, 
the unsparing gift of strength and mind and soul. We have heard of 
hope given to anxious mothers; of lads aroused from easy pleasuring to 
arduous, ennobling toil. “I am a better man for having known him ”— 
how often have we read the words! And, more than all, we have heard 
of a devotion to truth, a sacrifice to duty, a passion for justice, unswerv- 
ing, incorruptible. This was his faith, his creed. 

But among all things uttered, one thing hath meant to me the most. 
It was his comrade who said it; his daughter could not have known. 
“For when my friend came into a room ”—thus spake the friend— 
“his mere entrance was wont to raise the level of talk among men.” 
O my little son, when you too enter the room of manhood, on the 
door of which your tiny hands are barely knocking, may you too raise 
the level, the common, sordid level, of our gross humanity. 

And so I am glad at the little ghost I see at times before me. I 
think that you, my father, would be glad. For you could never cushion 
your soul with comfortable belief in personal immertality. Your high 
courage, your rare humility, to the end maintained that such concep- 
tions were too vast for our human understanding. “ What comes 
after?” you have said. “That is the question.” Perchance, indeed, 
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deathless work hath won for you immortality. Of this I cannot speak; 
I am too ignorant. But in the common, human way you have surely 
found it. The little boy at my knee, prattling all untaught of steam- 
domes and of tenders, studying so earnestly his trivial clockwork toy, 
this little boy proclaimeth a truth of awful solemnity. Here at least, 
my father, it hath come to you, “the Resurrection and the Life.” 


BALLADE OF TWILIGHT AND SILENCE 
BY JOHN CARTER 


UMBLE and whir of dray and car, 
R Thousand feet on the great highway, 
Torturing chords that throb and jar, 

A restless melody, wildly gay. 

Under the lilt o’ the tune they play 
The silent grief of the city lies, 

And menacing swift, at close of day, 
The shadows fall and the music dies. 


Deep in the virgin woods afar 
A thrush pours forth his soul to the May, 
And never a hurried note shall mar 
The ecstasy of the magic lay. 
In drowsy measure the branches sway, 
Till the sun burns low in the cloudless skies, 
And peacefully upon leaf and spray 
The shadows fall, and the music dies. 


Out of the dark where no songs are, 

I that have sinned and gone astray 
Moth-like, lift mine eyes to a star, 

Voicelessly to a far God pray. 

See, from His Heaven, in bright array, 
A messenger to the dim cell flies! 

The echoes wake to his singing—nay, 
The shadows fall and the music dies. 


D’Envoi 
O belovéd, I know as they 
This is the one thing right and wise. 
Weep no longer; now and for aye 
The shadows fall and the music dies. 
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MRS. RANDOLPH’S NERVE 
By Fohn Reed Scott 


Author of ‘‘ The Impostor,’’ ‘‘ The Woman in Question,’’ etc 


E had gone out on the piazza after dinner—an especially 
good dinner it was—and the particularly calm and satisfied 
look on my wife’s face emboldened me. 

I had been trying to say it for a week, and always my heart failed 
me at the critical moment. Now I got out all my courage, threw out 
my chest, looked as though I were charging a battery of rapid-fire 
guns, and waded in. 

“ My dear,” I said, “ I have made up my mind to get a machine.” 

Then, having said it, I, figuratively speaking, ducked and threw 
up one arm to protect my head. 

“A machine?” said she, puzzled. “Why, Reginald, the one we 
have is in perfect order.” 

“T am not referring to a sewing-machine, my dear,” I explained 
grandiloquently. “ ‘That is in your department exclusively. I mean a 
car—an automobile.” 

There was no reply for the space of fifteen minutes—at least, it 
seemed fifteen minutes to me, sitting there cringing inwardly and, I 
suspected, outwardly as well. Presently, my wife spoke. 

“So you’re thinking of buying an automobile?” she said, very 
quietly. “Why not, my dear Reginald, throw in an estate at Lenox 
and a winter home at Aiken, while you ’re about it.” 

I should have known she was inclined to sarcasm when she called 
me “my dear Reginald,” even if the rest of the sentence had been 
obscure. 

“ Because I should need two cars, then,” I replied meekly. “ The 
gauge for Southern roads requires a sixty instead of a fifty-six and a 
half.” 

“Well, what of it?” she asked. 

“This of it,” I said, a trifle braver: “I can’t afford two cars.” 

“What has that to do with the matter under discussion?” she 
asked lightly. “ You can afford two quite as well as one.” 

“We will get two some time—that is,” I added, “ we will trade in 
the old one for a next year’s model.” 
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“When?” 

“ Next year, of course.” 

“How nice!” she reflected. 

“Yes; that’s the advantage of buying: you can always get a good 
deal on a trade in the next year.” 

“How nice!” she repeated. 

“]T knew you would think so,” said I. 

“You buy one car,” she queried, “and thereafter they supply 
you with a new one every year without charge? How sweet of them!” 

“Not exactly,” I explained, though a bit of doubt entered my 
mind as to her meaning. “ They will allow me a certain amount for 
the old car, and I will have to pay the balance in cash.” 

“ And how do you pay for the first car?” she asked. 

“With cash—or a note.” 

“ And where do you find the cash?” 

“T will arrange that,” I said, with easy indifference. “I have n’t 
gone into this thing hastily, my dear.” 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt you have n’t,” she said, and whether she spoke 
ironically I did not know. “ How much are you thinking of paying 
for a car?” 

“Somewhere around two thousand dollars,” I answered. (I was 
doing better than my fondest hopes. She was astonishingly reasonable.) 
“I’m going to be satisfied with a moderate-priced one,” I went on 
easily: “four cylinders and forty horse-power. Well get a touring- 
car—unless, my dear, you would rather have a short-coupled one.” 
This was about the extent of my technical language, but I thought it 
would impress her. 

“Two thousand dollars!” she reflected. “And what will you be 
allowed for the car next year, when you trade it in?” 

“Tt depends on the condition of the car; but about one-third the 
original price, I fancy. Maybe the car will do for two or three years.” 

“ Will you get seven hundred dollars for it then? ” she asked. 

“No,” I said hesitatingly. “ Hardly so much.” 

“T reckon it will cost you about seven hundred a year,” she said, 
“ whether you trade it in for a new one or not.” 

“Yes; that’s about right,” I answered, a little surprised. I did 
not know she was so quick at figures. 

“T don’t suppose you have any notion of not running the car after 
you ’ve got it? ” she persisted. 

I admitted that she was correct. 

“ And how much will that cost?” 

“ About three cents a mile—not including repairs and up-keep.” 

“ Repairs, up-keep,” she repeated. “ What will they amount to?” 

“No one knows.” 
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“Then, in plain terms, your car will cost you at the rate of seven 
hundred dollars a year, and every mile you go will be more railroad 
fare besides. Does that include toll?” 

“No; toll is additional,” I admitted—“ another three cents a mile, 
about.” 

“Really!” she laughed sarcastically. She went over the figures 
again. “So, if you travel ten thousand miles a season, it will cost 
you three cents a mile for toll, three cents for running expenses, and 
twenty cents a mile for the car. In all, twenty-six cents a mile, 
and that does not count repairs and up-keep. Pretty expensive!” she 
ended, with another sarcastic laugh. 

I could not deny it; but I put on a bold front. 

“ Automobiling is a luxury,” I said. 

“Just so; it is a luxury. And we can’t afford luxuries which 
require an initial expense of two thousand dollars.” 

I hung my head. It was the truth. My wife is nothing if not 
practical. My income was about five thousand dollars a year, I had 
saved about another five thousand. We could not afford it. But it is 
just what we cannot afford that we Americans buy. I looked up 
smilingly. 

“No, we can’t afford it, but three-fourths of the automobiles in 
this country are owned by people who can’t afford them. I’m going 
to get into the push. Ill sell enough stock to pay for the car, and 
we will have some pleasure. Confound it! life is more than saving 
money.” 

- For all my bluff at assurance, I was feeling like a boy who had 
been caught stealing apples. 

My wife was silent—gazing intently at the distant sunset. 

I waited ; then spoke: 

“You would like a car, Helen, would n’t you?” 

She looked up with a weary little smile. 

“ Of course,” she said. “ Our friends have them, and I should like 
to have one, too. But it isn’t just to the boy, Reginald. We ought 
not to use our capital except for his education.” 

“T admit all that,” said I, seeing that she was weakening ; “ but you 
and I want some diversion, and, what’s more, we ’re going to have it.” 

“You have made up your mind?” she asked. 

“T have,” said I grandly. 

“ Well ”—with a sigh that had in it both resignation and content— 
“T protested, but I can’t say I’m sorry.” 

“You ’re a dear girl!” I cried, and kissed her, nor cared who saw. 

I had studied the various cars, of my price, through their descrip- 
tive lists, and had picked on two, the Rameses and the Speedaway, as 
my choice. One of them I had decided to buy. 
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I went first to the Rameses place, on “ Automobile Row,” and con- 
ferred with the salesman. 

I found him most polite and aceommodating—so much so, that I 
scarcely needed to open my mouth—he seemed to know, by instinct, 
everything I would ask, and answered it before I could frame the 
question. After a while, I just stood back and let him go. With the 
car to illustrate, he gave me a discourse on high speed, low speed, and 
intermediate, on horse-power, stroke, cylinder, transmission, differen- 
tial, carburettors, magneto, and other things I don’t remember. He 
was an adept, and when he got to describing the running of the car 
he wes an artist with words, sure enough. 

I made an appointment for a demonstration that afternoon, at five, 
and left, but he picked up his hat and accompanied me clear to the 
end of Automobile Row. Why, I did not understand until later. 

I had been at the office about an hour when the cards of automobile 
salesmen began to come in. How they were aware that I was a prob- 
able purchaser, I could not imagine. There were eight of them be 
fore eleven o’clock. I did not see them. Then the Speedaway man 
showed up. Him, I saw. 

He was the reverse of the Rameses agent. He did not say a word 
in recommendation of his car. He simply asked me if he could take 
my wife and me riding through the park at half-after-seven that even- 
ing, in a Speedway car. 

I told him we would be glad to go, and he bowed himself away 
instantly. I was too green then to see that I had forced the Rameses 
man to show his car, by going to the garage, whereas the Speedaway 
salesman, coming to my office, and being admitted, was enabled to 
arrange simply for a demonstration. 

The Rameses man came at five, and we took a spin through the 
Park. His car went beautifully. 

He drew my attention to the way the motor worked, how noiselessly 
it ran, how responsive, how quickly it picked up speed. 

I admitted everything he said. 

He drew my attention to the steering-wheel, the beauty of the wood 
and its finish, the way the throttle and the spark were placed. He 
changed from one speed to another with delightful ease. He illus- 
trated action of the brakes and the facility of control. He throttled 
down to four miles an hour on high-speed, and, between guard- 
stations, hit up a fifty-mile clip. 

I grew enthusiastic—and more enthusiastic. And just then he 
stopped the car and said: 

“You drive now.” 

Instantly my enthusiasm evaporated. I drew back. I did not 
know enough. I was—— 
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He laughed reassuringly. 

“Nonsense!” he said. “It’s perfectly easy. Get your hands on 
the wheel, and your nervousness will vanish;” and he shoved me 
down into the place. . 

I was in a panic. The wheel, brake, clutch, levers, all looked alike 
—I did not know which was which. 

“The lever is in neutral,” I heard him say. “ Now throw out the 
clutch and put the lever into first.” 

I grabbed the emergency brake and pulled it back, and at the same 
time put on the foot-brake. 

“Not quite right,” he said. 

I recognized it, too, and, as they say in the army, I returned the 
car to “as it was.” 

He told me again what to do. This time I did it. 

“Now speed up the engine a little, this way”—shoving up the 
throttle—“ and let in the clutch, slowly.” 

I released the clutch so quickly, the car started with a jerk that 
threatened to break my neck, just missed the curbstone, and made 
straight for a tree on the other side of the road. 

“Whoa! Whoa!” I cried—and sat perfectly helpless, my hands 
on the steering-wheel, but never thinking to turn it, or to put in the 
brake. 

The agent reached over and straightened out the car. 

“Now push out the clutch and throw into second-speed,” he said. 

As though there was but an instant in which to do it, I seized the 
lever and tried to make the change. A horrible grinding resulted, as 
if the car was being torn asunder. 

“Push out the clutch! Push out the clutch!” he cried. “There! 
You see, it goes in easily now. Keep the car straight. Don’t forget 
to guide it. Now push out the clutch again—that’s right—and throw 
into high.” 

This time I managed to effect the change properly. 

“That ’s good,” was the comment. “Now you’ve got nothing to 
do but guide it.” 

I breathed a sigh of trepidation. “I can never learn all these 
things,” I said. 

“Nonsense! In two days you'll be running it without assistance. 
Give it more juice—I mean gasoline—you ’re coming to a hill.” 

I was tardy in obeying—we made half the hill, then began to slow. 

* Ease the clutch a little,” said he. “ Not so much—not so much! 
No, you ’ll have to throw into second.” 

I grabbed the emergency brake and ground it down. We stopped 
instantly. 

“ You stalled the engines,” he said. 
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I looked at him vacantly. I should have understood him quite as 
well if he had told me I was the undefinable X or the fourth dimension. 

“ Here, take the car!” I exclaimed, disgusted. 

He put his hand on my shoulder. “No, no! This is excellent ex- 
perience for you.” 

I subsided meekly. 

“ Now throw into neutral,” he said. 

I did it. 

He jerked the spark up and down the quadrant, and the engines 
started. “Now push out the clutch. Keep it out—that’s it—and 
throw into first-speed—that’s right—keep out the clutch! Now lis- 
ten, but don’t act: take off the brake quickly, and just as the car be- 
gins to move backward let in the clutch. Do you understand?” 

I nodded. 

“Then, do it!” he said. 

And somehow, I did it. 

“ Bully!” he cried enthusiastically. “Now we’re up the hill, you 
can go into second-speed, and then into high, taking out the clutch each 
time.” 

I made the intermediate without much difficulty, but getting into 
high was again accompanied by a clashing of gears that instinctively 
made me let go the lever. It slipped, of its own accord, into neutral ; 
we coasted a short distance and stopped. 

“I’m done!” I exclaimed, and got up. “ You can run it—I’ll 
look on.” 

“Very good,” he acquiesced. “You can learn by looking. Ill 
explain as I do it—and give you the reason why.” 

For an hour longer we drove through the Park, and he illustrated 
everything in the management to a car, until I began to see why the 
clutch must come out before you change speed, why you must speed-up 
the engine when “stepping down,” and why let it run down when 
“stepping up ”—and any quantity of other whys. Not that I could 
act upon them—that would require practice—but I was not in quite 
so intricate a labyrinth of mystery as at first. 

“ Now, Mr. Randolph, I want as a small favor,” he said, as he drew 
up in front of my house, “that you will not commit yourself for a 
machine until you have seen me again. I have as good a car as there 
is made, for the money (we think it a little better), and I don’t want 
another man to get all the advantage by taking you out, now, when you 
know something about driving. In other words, give me a chance.” 

“T ll do it,” I averred. “Ill sign no contract until I’ve seen you 
again.” 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. 

My wife was on the piazza. She greeted me with a smile. 
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“You were trying a car?” she asked, as I came up the steps. 

“Yes,” said I, as I kissed her. “That was a Rameses. It’s a 
pretty fair machine,” I added condescendingly. “ ‘The Speedaway man 
will be out at half-after seven to give us a run. I thought you would 
like to try it, dear.” 

Ordinarily, we finished dinner at about a quarter to eight, but this 
evening we had just come out on the piazza when a Speedaway, bur- 
nished and glistening, drove up. My wife and Harold got in the rear 
seat; I took the seat in front. 

We had a delightful ride. For two hours we sped through the 
Park, and out through the suburbs—fast, slow, any gait we wished. It 
was enchanting! And now the agent, having his car, made it perform 
—put it through its paces. Never the shock of clashing gears, never 
the screech of a bearing, never the rattle of a fender. Man and machine 
were one complete whole. 

“What is the difference,” asked I, after a while, “between the 
Speedaway and the Rameses?” 

The man beside me smiled commiseratingly. 

“Just the difference between the full moon, there, and the half 

full,” he said. 
“ They are the same price,” I protested weakly. 

“Yes, that’s it!” he said. “We will make twenty thousand cars 
this year; the Rameses five thousand—you can figure how much more 
you get for your money with us. Our engineer gets twenty thousand 
dollars—that ’s one dollar a car on cost. The Rameses would be four 
dollars a car, if they pay him as much as we do ours. If they don’t, 
they have an inferior man—and their car will show it. It’s the same 
with material, dies, everything. The more you manufacture, the 
cheaper they are—and the better grade you can put in a car. It’s 
a simple question of mathematics. Take our engines, for example.” 

And then I had the Speedaway, from the radiator to the tail lamp, 
gone over in detail. When he had finished, I was ready to admit it 
was the best car on earth. 

He wanted me to sign the contract before he left that evening, but 
I had sufficient nerve to decline. I promised, however, to see him 
to-morrow, and with that he had to be content. 

“Well, which is it to be?” asked Helen, when we were once more 
seated on the piazza, and I had lighted a cigar. 

“T admit I don’t know,” said I. 

“The Speedaway is a nice car,” she observed. 

“ And so is the Rameses—both good cars—and, so far as I can 
judge, every one who has either is satisfied with his choice. There 
does n’t seem to be a toss-up between them.” 

“Then, why not toss up for it?” she inquired. 
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“By thunder, I’ll do it!” I exclaimed. “Here! Heads, Speed- 
away; tails, Rameses;” and I flipped a half-dollar in the air. 

It fell just between us. 

“Tails it is,” I said. 

“ Rameses!” cried my wife. “I’m glad; that is what the Spotts- 
woods have.” 

“How like a woman!” I thought. 

The next morning, I bought the car. 

“ Let us keep it here for you a few days, until you ’ve learned to man- 
age it,” said the agent. 

And I gladly consented. At the end of a week, I thought I had 
mastered the control sufficiently to take it home; which I did, having 
the man go out with me, however. 

My house has a driveway at the side, with a stable at the end of 
the lot. The carriage-shed was quite large enough for the car, and 
the approach easy, though there was just enough rise to necessitate going 
in under power. I was a trifle nervous, but if I wanted to use the car 
it was the first thing I had to learn, so, after I had turned into the 
drive, I stopped the machine, gritted my teeth, threw into first-speed, 
and went at the stable. I recollect closing the throttle, pushing out 
the clutch, and putting on the brake hard. And I was in! 

“When you get a little more expert,” said the man, “ you can go 
in on high. It won’t be necessary to change.” 

Fatal remark! It cost me a pair of broken lamps and a dam- 
aged radiator, to say nothing of a sprained shoulder and a skinned face. 
But “that’s another story.” 

That evening it rained, and we did not go out. I spent the time 
reading my book of instructions. I am not a mechanic. In half an 
hour, I discovered that I knew nothing about my machine. In an 
hour, I was completely befuddled. Half-time gear housing, oldham 
coupling, front universal shaft, dope cup in front transmission bearing, 
spring shackles, brake-rod counter-shaft, parallel-rods, steering-gear, 
connecting rods—all were as meaningless to me as the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. Light oil for the engine, heavy oil for the transmission 
and differential, non-fluid oil for the dope cups! 

With a vague despair, I put down the book, to find my wife watch- 
ing me. 

“ What is it, dear? ” she asked, coming over beside me. 

“T’m a trifle thick-headed,” I answered. “I don’t seem to under- 
stand much about the car.” 

“T thought you said you were getting along famously,” she an- 
swered, surprised. 

“T did,” I admitted, “ but I think now I lied. I don’t know enough 
about it even to let it stand in the stable.” 
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She laughed, a little soothing laugh, and wound her arm around 
my neck. 

“ How like a man!” she said, putting her face close to mine. “I 
will wager, dear, that in a week you will feel as much at home with the 
car as you do with your—books.” 

“Tt won’t be your fault if I’m not,” I replied, drawing her down 
beside me. 

The next day was a holiday. After breakfast and a glance at the 
morning paper, I took my book of instructions and made for the stable. 
I would run the car just out of the shed into the full light, and see how 
much of the workings I could comprehend. 

I got it out all right, which pleased me. Then, having shut off the 
power, I opened the hood, and, book in hand, proceeded to examine. 

In five minutes I was so confused I could not have recognized a 
buggy from a traction engine. 

Pistons, crank shaft, cam shaft, intake and exhaust manifold, con- 
necting rod, cylinders, fly wheel, valve cap gasket, and so on, and so on! 
There they were—pictured in the book, with a designating mark to 
indicate every one of the one hundred and ninety-nine separate parts 
of the motor! But I could not find them. 

I sank back on the grass in a helpless, half-maudlin condition. 

“Oh, Lord!” I said, thoroughly dejected. “I wonder if I can 
sell it.” 

Happy thought! I got up and sneaked into the house. No one 
was in the library. I closed the door carefully, and called up the 
Rameses garage. The man I bought from answered. 

“This is Mr. Randolph, who bought a car from you recently,” I 
began. 

“Yes, Mr. Randolph; what can we do for you, sir?” came back. 

“How much will you give me for my car?” I asked. 

“ What’s that?” said he. 

“How much will you give me for my car?” I repeated. 

“Why, what’s wrong?” 

“There ’s nothing wrong with the car,” I answered. “The wrong 
is with me. In plain words, I’m afraid of it.” 

He protested. 

I would hear to nothing. I wanted to be rid of it. I insisted that 
he take it off my hands at once. 

“Well, you know, it’s a second-hand car now,” he said; “and 
the best I can allow you is a thousand dollars.” 

“A thousand dollars!” I gasped. “A thousand dollars! Why, 
the car has n’t been run a hundred miles! ” 

“Tt would not matter if you had run it but five miles,” he answered. 
“Tt ’s a second-hand car all the same, and a new one costs us only fifteen 
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hundred. Better give it to me to sell—if you insist on selling. I can 
get you a better price that way than to buy it myself.” 

“Send right out and get it,” I snapped. 

“T’ll send out in the morning, Mr. Randolph—this is a very busy 
day with us—but you ’d better reconsider, sir.” 

“No; send out in the morning!” and I rang off. 

I went back and looked at the car sullenly. Thank Heaven, it 
would go in the morning! I should be glad to get it out of my sight. 
I picked up the book of instructions, and regarded it, in anger. 

I did not see Helen approaching—until she spoke to me. 

“Well, how is it now?” she said cheerfully. 

“Tt isn’t at all,” I replied. “It’s worse than ever.” 

“ Don’t be discouraged, dear—you ran it out all right, did n’t you?” 

“Oh, yes; I ran it out all right. But how am I going to get it 
in the shed again? How am I ever to take care of it? Look! Did 
you ever see so many parts?” 

She took the book and glanced at it. 

“But why do you have to learn all this immediately?” she asked. 
“Why can’t you learn a little at a time?” 

“That is only a quarter of it—look at the rest of the book!” I 
exclaimed. “I don’t understand it. I never can understand it! 
The truth is, I’m afraid of it.” 

“What is it that you don’t understand?” she asked soothingly. 

“ Everything—the theory of it, the working of it. I understand 
nothing about it.” 

“Then, the first thing to do is to have some one explain it. It 
must be simple. Look at the thousands of men who have cars!” 

“Do you call that simple?” I cried, pointing to the book. 

“No, not when you look at everything at once. I know nothing of 
mechanics, but I’m confident, if you start at the proper beginning 
and work forward, in regular order, it is simple enough.” 

“T’m going to sell the car,” I said doggedly. “I’ve told the man 
to come for it in the morning.” 

“You foolish boy—you’re going to do nothing of the sort,” she 
laughed—“ at least, not until you understand it. My husband is not 
going to be put to rout by an automobile.” 

It was the one way she could have appealed to me. I looked up 
gratefully. 

“ You are willing to risk your life in that thing, with me driving?” 
I exclaimed. 

“T surely am—just as quickly as you get over this silly panic and 
become normal. You can do it—I know you can! Go down to the 
Rameses place, and have some one who understands a car, from the 
front to the back, explain it in plain language, a little at a time—a 
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little at a time, mind you—until you absorb it. Let him show you 
why you do this, and why you do that, and what happens when you do 
it. I reckon the first thing necessary to running a car is fire. I 
don’t know how you get it, but you must have some force that propels, 
and fire is essential to that force.” 

“The batteries and magneto produce a spark,” I explained. 

“Well, then, start with them, and work out—getting the why and 
the what-happens with each. When you’ve got them all, you ‘Il under- 
stand your car. And, what’s more, you’ll drive it well, dear. You 
do most things well.” 

“T’ll do it!” said I—and kissed her, nor again cared if our 
neighbors saw. 

I put the car away, without doing more than being badly fright- 
ened by the rear of the shed rushing out to meet me, and went straight 
to town. I told the man what I wanted. 

“Good!” he said. “ You’re the proper sort. Youll understand 
your machine.” 

And I did. In a week I took the car out with a fair amount of 
confidence. Ina month I felt at home with it. I am now in my second 
year, and, with the exception of the time I went into the shed on 
high, I have had no accidents—except the ordinary ones of the road. 

But I have always given Helen the credit. At the critical moment, 
she showed the nerve and I the white-feather. 


SALUTATION 
BY J. B. E. 


NIGHT, O Star, O Land afar, 
() In sweet surprise of glory, 
Let shepherd train and angel strain 
Sing new your Christmas story! 


O Dawn, O Gift, O Heaven arift, 
O Mary, mystic Mother 

Of new-born Christ, keep ye my tryst 
With every human brother! 


O Door flung wide, O full Flood-Tide 
Of light and kindness meeting, 
Unto my friend this Day outsend 
A joyous Christmas greeting! 
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AIDES-DE-CAMP TO CUPID 
By Ella Middleton Tybout 


Author of Bride for Casey,’” ‘The Smuggler,” etc. 


F Miss Henrietta Crosby had been suddenly requested to name the 

| greatest trial of her life she would instantly and truthfully have 

replied,“ Goats.” She might even have gone further by mentioning 

white ones. Miss Henrietta’s handmaiden, Matilda Jenks, would prob- 
ably have made the same statement, for totally different reasons. 

“It’s not that I object to goats as goats,” complained Miss Crosby. 
“ Nobody likes them better than I do, leaping joyously from precipice 
to precipice on their native mountains. And I’m sure their innocent 
kids are an addition to any landscape.” 

“The mountain goat,” suggested the listener, “as opposed to the 
homely billy.” 

Miss Henrietta continued : 

“But, as I was saying, when goats cease to be goats and become 
ponies—why, then, Randolph, I am forced to ask what this country is 
coming to. Is there no redress for unprotected womanhood ? ” 

Miss Crosby wrote essays for the Browning Club, and prided herself 
upon her command of the English language. 

Randolph Crosby settled his lazy six-foot length more comfortably 
in the hammock and lighted a cigarette. 

“Why does womanhood require protection when goats become 
ponies?” he inquired. 

“You are exactly like your father, Randolph. My poor brother 
is a man of sterling qualities, but many things have to be explained to 
him.” 

Miss Henrietta made three shells in the shawl she was crocheting 
and began a fourth. 

“T bought this place,” she said, “because it was quiet and sylvan, 
and I could have peace. I even paid the agent his first price without 
question, although I have since learned he had no respect whatever for 
the truth. But that little brook purling across the lawn was so peaceful 
I could not resist it. Little did I know what was in store for me!” 

“ Such is life,’ murmured Randolph. 

“ On the right hand,” Miss Henrietta was now declaiming dramati- 
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cally, “a retired sausagemonger, disgustingly rich and detestably rude. 
On the left those most objectionable and populating Browns. Race 
suicide indeed! Those awful children, and their goats!” 

“Ts there,” asked Randolph, “a goat to match each child?” 

“There are two just alike, and they have red harness and draw a 
little wagon. They draw it exactly where they choose—through my 
privet hedge, over my flower-beds, and even up on my veranda. Some- 
times they wander in without the cart. They have eaten all my lemon 
verbena, my cashmere shawl, and Matilda’s Bible. Once they poked 
their heads through the drawing-room window when I had guests and 
baa-ed at me. They have very impudent faces and—— Matilda!” 

Two white objects scampered across the privet hedge in quick succes- 
sion, and Miss Crosby darted into the hall and pounded vigorously 
upon a gong. 

Quite indifferent to impending doom, the invaders grazed placidly, 
showing a decided partiality for red geraniums, and great swiftness 
of demolition. Against them charged Miss Crosby, armed with an um- 
brella, reinforced by Matilda and a broom. 

“ Shoo!” threatened Miss Crosby. 

“Scat!” commanded Matilda. 

Randolph, shamelessly loyal to the hammock, listened for the dull 
thud marking the descent of raised weapons upon defenseless backs. 
Instead, however, he saw his aunt pause suddenly and stand as though 
petrified. Geraniums momentarily neglected, the goats faced her and 
waited her approach with lowered heads. Miss Henrietta dropped her 
weapon and clutched her skirts in the rear; Matilda followed suit, with 
undue display of white stockings wrinkling loosely over thin under- 
pinnings. 

Stealthily, unobtrusively, moved by a common impulse, the ladies 
took a backward step. Simultaneously their opponents took one step 
forward. A moment’s pause ensued, and the program was repeated. 

Thus was Miss Henrietta ingloriously routed on her own domain. 
Inch by inch she retreated until she stumbled against the steps of the 
veranda and into the arms of her nephew, who waited there to receive 

her. 
“ Goodness gracious!” gasped Miss Crosby. 
: “Gracious goodness!” ejaculated Matilda. 

“Begging your parding, ma’am, for the intrusion ”—it was the 
coachman of the objectionable Browns. “ Mrs. Brown’s compliments, 
and she hopes you have n’t been annoyed.” 

“ Annoyed!” said Miss Henrietta. “ Annoyed!” 

“They ought to be kep’ tied, them pests ought,” continued the 
man, “but the kids is that fond of ’em, and that rambunctious when 
it’s mentioned! Come on, you varmints! ” 
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He grasped a horn of each and departed, the goats following 
meekly. 

“ Matilda,” said Miss Crosby, “next time we will resort to hot 
water.” 

“Excuse me, Miss Henrietta, but there won’t be no next time. 
Which I hired out as parlor-maid and not as target for goats. Nor do 
I hold with scalding dumb things. So hereby I give warning of one 
month from to-day, and sooner if so be you wish it.” 

Miss Jenks retired, and her mistress sank wearily into a chair. 

“Every time it happens,” she remarked, “ Matilda gives warning. 
Now I suppose I must go and pacify her.” 

After the exit of his aunt Randolph Crosby departed also. He 
strolled leisurely around the house and out the back gate, selecting 
a path that led past the garden of the disgustingly rich and detestably 
rude neighbor. At the back of the garden stood a hedge of sweet-peas 
in all the glory of purple, lavender, scarlet, pink, and white bloom. 
There Randolph paused and emitted a flute-like whistle. The vines 
parted enough to disclose a face, pink and white also, and framed in 
wind-blown hair. 

“You were so long coming,” she said, “I very nearly didn’t wait 
for you.” 

“ But you ’re glad to see me, now I’m here?” 

“Ts n’t it a pity, Randolph, that you can’t come to the front door 
and ring the bell respectably ? ” 

“TT like you among the sweet-peas, Polly, better than in the drawing- 
room.” 

“Ah, but that’s not the point. If your aunt had not insisted on 
draining her lawn directly into our lawn, and if she had not a parrot 
that says ‘ good-by’ sixty times an hour, I don’t believe Dad would 
have been so implacable. He isn’t pugnacious really. And Miss 
Crosby has been snippy, you know.” 

“T think she’s really jealous of the wealth of the retired ——” 

“Don’t say sausage,” implored Polly. “It is canned beef, you 
know, and that’s quite bad enough. I’m sure I’m ashamed to look a 
cow in the face, but, thank goodness, I can meet a pig without emotion. 
As for Dad——” 

“Don’t talk about our relatives,” interrupted Randolph. “Talk 


about us.” 
And the conversation became untranslatable. 


Back of Miss Henrietta Crosby’s house sloped a tempting stretch of 
greensward highly prized by the laundress as a bleaching and drying 
ground. Here blankets and winter furs were aired before seclusion 
in cedar chests for the summer. Here also, on propitious Mondays, 
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various articles of feminine attire fluttered chastely in the breeze and 
challenged criticism as to their whiteness. 

On the left, the stable of the populating Browns raised its gabled 
roof, a miniature replica of the house itself. On the right, the garden 
of the “sausage”-monger glowed glorious in its wealth of color, a 
riotous mass of bloom. 

It was four o’clock on Monday afternoon, and peaceful enough to 
satisfy the most world-weary soul. Miss Crosby, freshly and crisply 
dressed in lavender muslin, stood on the back porch and exchanged a 
few words with Matilda. 

“T have always,” she remarked, “made a point of not having 
company on Monday. But you know there are times, Matilda——” 

She paused suggestively, and Matilda responded with an acidulated 
smile and the freedom of long association. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Henrietta, there are times and also seasons. But 
I do say, and must say, and will say, that dining-rooms were made 
to eat in, being free from caterpillars and provided with chairs and a 
table handy for the spreading.” 

“But afternoon tea is different, Matilda. Al fresco, you know. 
The rustic table under the spreading chestnut is so simple and sylvan.” 

“Simple it is,” acquiesced Matilda, “me and Jane travellin’ back 
and forth from the kitchen to the horse-chestnut and from the horse- 
chestnut to the kitchen, and like as not stumpin’ our toes when least 
expected.” 

Miss Crosby sighed. Sometimes she thought Matilda had lived 
with her too long. 

“T could have wished,” she remarked, “that the wash had been 
removed from the line, in case my guests desired to stroll around the 
grounds.” 

“The morning being cloudy,” returned Matilda, “the hanging was 
late. If folded wet, there comes mustiness, not to mention mildew. 
And back yards is back yards, whatever you may say, Miss Henrietta, 
not boolyvards.” 

The table under the horse-chestnut was ready and waiting. The 
old Crosby silver shone in the reflection of the afternoon sun, and the 
delicate Sévres cups and saucers testified mutely of joys to come. 

Miss Matilda looked it over critically, then sank into a wicker chair 
to await her guests. She had done all that mortal could, and felt satis- 
fied, though very weary. 

Meanwhile, back among the sweet-peas, an important conversation 
was drawing to a close. 

“You know,” Randolph said, “ vacations don’t last forever, and 
mine is almost over.” 

“Tt does n’t seem a minute since you came.” 
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“And while I’m not a bloated bondholder, and must reluctantly 
work to earn my daily bread (our daily bread, eh, Polly?), still I know 
a very jolly apartment I’m going to lease, and I don’t propose to live 
in it alone.” 

The girl said nothing, and he continued: 

“So you ’ll go with me, Polly, and we’ll do it quietly. Believe me, 
it is the only way.” 

“The only way,” she repeated. 

“I’m wondering,” he said softly, “whether youll ever regret it. 
There is so much you must do without—so much I cannot give you just 
yet. Little Polly Perkins, are you very sure?” 

The sweet-peas swayed in the breeze, touching her cheek softly, and 
a humming-bird paused in passing to hear her reply. The dark lashes 
were raised suddenly, and Polly looked into her lover’s eyes. 

“Yes, Randolph,” she said ; “1’m very sure.” 

And Joseph Perkins, canned beef millionaire, smoked peacefully 
on his front veranda without wasting a thought upon back yards or dan- 
gerous characters lurking about them. 


The populating Browns having gone on a picnic, the day passed 
pleasantly with the white goats. They had early escaped from the 
seclusion of the stable, and skipped nimbly hither and thither, seeking 
what they might devour and rejoicing in unlimited freedom of 
action. 

Now, however, the afternoon was waning. They had lunched heart- 
ily and browsed delightfully on the choicest products of flower and 
kitchen gardens; they had taken a siesta in the canna-bed, with legs 
meekly doubled under them and beards drooping humbly in the sun; 
and they had risen refreshed, quite ready for other worlds to conquer. 

So they jumped the privet hedge and looked about them. The back 
yard was empty, save that on the clothes-line white ghosts, suggesting 
Miss Henrietta dismembered in dishabille, moved as the wind stirred 
them, taking strange and tantalizing shapes and displaying unexpected 
gymnastic ability. 

The breeze freshened. A nightgown sleeve, limply pendent, swelled 
to human proportions and raised in threatened attack. Immediately 
the goats dropped their heads and waited. The white form swayed 
toward them, both arms lifted in denunciation, and thereupon they 
promptly butted with all the agility they could command. 

One missed his aim and passed beneath, greatly to his own surprise. 
The other hit the target squarely indeed, but having, in excess of zeal, 
risen bodily to the occasion, remained suspended in mid air, his horns 
enmeshed in the lace at the neck of the garment. 

Only an instant he hung there, for the line parted, goat and lingerie 
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reaching the ground together. An astonished and indignant billy, he 
regained his feet and strove to free himself, but the more he struggled 
the more entangled he became. His enemy lay upon the ground, and 
he danced upon it in futile rage. It flapped across his eyes, and he 
gored it, only to become involved with more lace. Rising upon his 
hind legs, he pawed the air and bleated fiercely, but it merely spread 
out widely behind him, threatening to envelop him in its voluminous 
folds. Plainly there was nothing for it but flight, therefore he dashed 
madly around the house, the garment impaled upon his horns streaming 
after him. 

Meanwhile his companion, chancing to observe another hedge, had 
long since skipped across it. Landing among the sweet-peas, he starte:] 
on a tour of investigation, strolling where fancy indicated and sampling 
divers specimens of rare plants en route. 

Joseph Perkins rested in his steamer-chair. The ashes from his 
cigar dropped unnoticed on his coat, and the paper fell neglected to the 
floor, for the millionaire was dozing. His silvery hair glistened in 
the afternoon sun, now and then stirring gently in the breeze. This 
white hair lent a benign expression to his countenance, as it waved thick 
and soft above his brow, and he steadfastly believed that none but his 
Maker and himself knew it was a wig. 

So Mr. Perkins dozed, and billy in his researches gravitated toward 
him. He did not hear the clatter of little hoofs upon the veranda-steps, 
nor did he feel the first tentative pull. He did, however, dream that 
he was pursued by savages, bound to the stake, and brutally scalped. 
The latter tragedy occurred at the third tug, and Mr. Perkins awoke 
to find his hair disappearing down the veranda-steps in juxtaposition 
with the beard of a white goat. Being a man of action, he started in 
pursuit, only to see it vanishing over the privet hedge that divided him 
from his neighbor. 

Mr. Perkins followed until he reached his own boundary, but there 
his courage failed. Not for worlds would he expose his shining billiard 
ball of a head to Miss Henrietta’s unfriendly eye. So he knelt upon 
the grass and peered through a hole in the hedge, an angry and per- 
plexed millionaire. 

Tea al fresco had been a success, and the four guests were now in the 
state of bland repletion that engenders compliments. 

“Ah!” said the rector. “A cozy nest, dear Miss Crosby. Far 
from the madding crowd, and safe from the clatter of the busy 
world. Here one may commune at will with nature; here also——” 

The sentence was never finished, for into the peaceful group dashed 
a maddened goat. Matilda met him first. She was in the act of remov- 
ing cups, and her tray was full, but the trailing white garment tripped 
her as she dodged, and all went down together. The table followed, 
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and the rector suddenly found himself seated on the ground among 
fragments of crockery, as with a flying leap the frenzied animal crossed 
the hedge and landed in a thriving rhododendron bush. Here he met 
his deliverance, for his incumbrance caught upon a branch and stayed 
there. 

Mr. Perkins, beneath the hedge, rubbed his shining head and stared. 

“T have n’t got ’em,” he said. “I’m a very temperate man. But 
I’m hanged if it is n’t raining goats.” 

Cautiously balancing himself upon his hands and knees, he leaned 
forward. Through the gap he could see, close beside him, the wrecked 
tea party. Four agitated females were assisting the rector to his 
feet, while a fifth sat flat upon the grass, tray in hand, gazing dazedly 
at the shattered cups around her. 

Mr. Perkins, his wig forgotten, grinned wickedly and leaned for- 
ward that he might have a better view. Then something happened. 
Suddenly, violently, and quite without volition of his own, he shot 
through the hedge and landed on the silver teapot. 

“ And it will never be the same again,” lamented Miss Henrietta 
afterward, “for even the best of silver cannot sustain two hundred 
pounds upon its spout.” 

Having now demolished the last of his enemies, billy stalked 
triumphantly away in search of fresh adventures. 

Miss Crosby told her nephew about it as they sat on the veranda 
after the guests had departed. 

“He came through the hedge like a—a catapult, Randolph. And 
he had no explanation to offer.” 

Randolph said nothing. 

“ And I do think some explanation is due me as a lady. What right 
has he to come shooting through my hedge and sit upon Grandmother’s 
teapot?” 

“Tt was an unusual place to expect ancestral silver, Aunt 
Henrietta.” 

“T have a perfect right to strew my own silver over my own lawn 
if I choose. And you may say what you please, but it was an unseemly 
way for an elderly gentleman to act. But then he is not a gentleman— 
as I told him, when I requested him to leave my premises.” 

“Ah!” said Randolph. “ What then?” 

“T prefer to draw a veil over his conversation. But to say he was 
looking for his personal property in my grounds is preposterous. 

“ And,” she continued, with more than a hint of tears in her voice, 
“when I sent in to remove my garment from the bush where that 
wretched animal left it, he would not allow it to be touched. He said, 
Randolph, that when I returned his property, he would do the same 
for me.” 
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Miss Crosby paused and peered anxiously toward the rhododendron. 

“Can you—is it,” she faltered, “ very apparent from the street?” 

It certainly was. Much the worse for wear, it hung limp, dejected, 
and exposed to the curious gaze of all that chanced to pass that way. 
It was no décolleté, short-sleeved frivolity. High of neck, long of 
sleeve, and decorous in length, but undeniably a robe de nuit, it hung 
on Mr. Perkins’s rhododendron bush, bearing Miss Henrietta Crosby’s 
name upon it in indelible ink. 

“ And when I think of broad daylight to-morrow, and the comments 
of the vulgar herd,” she said, “I do not see how I can endure it.” 


Mr. Perkins could not sleep. The moon rose, and the stillness 
of suburban night deepened as he tossed restlessly from side to side. 
He was due to preside at a directors’ meeting in town to-morrow. It 
was an occasicn of importance, and his presence was imperative, but he 
felt that he could not face his colleagues without his wig. There were 
some things in life, he reflected bitterly, that no man could be 
expected to endure. He raised himself on his elbow and shook his 
fist angrily. 

“The old cat!” he ejaculated. “The spiteful old cat! Ordered 
me off her premises—me/ And I saw it in the distance, where the goat 
dropped it—distinctly saw it. Now it’s gone. Spiteful old cat!” 

Overpowered by a fresh recollection of the directors’ meeting, he 
then swore volubly. At that moment Mr. Perkins would gladly have 
bartered his immortal soul, not to mention his bank account, for 
his wig. 

He rose and went to the window. How still it was! Mr. Perkins 
gazed at the privet hedge showing black in the white light. He could 
plainly see the hole in it, larger by far than when he first passed 
through it, and involuntarily accepted the suggestion it offered. He 
would search the adjoining lawn himself, and no one would be any the 
wiser. Slippers and bath-robe were convenient, and he sallied forth, 
stepping stealthily, as though oppressed by guilt. 

Mr. Perkins was thorough. Inch by inch he searched his neighbor’s 
lawn, even penetrating to the back of the house and scanning its closed 
shutters suspiciously. Unsuccessful and disappointed, he returned to 
the front lawn and sought the gap in the hedge. 

There he paused, incredulous. For the moonlight fell upon a lock 
of silvery hair, and although only a little bit was visible it was quite 
enough. Putting forth a tentative finger, he touched it. Yes, it was 
really hair, and Mr. Perkins’s heart leaped joyously as his fingers 
closed upon it. He longed to feel it snugly ensconced upon his unpro- 
tected, chilly head, but he lifted it reverently nevertheless, although his 
hand trembled with eagerness. 
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Curiously enough, it felt heavy. It must be caught in the hedge. 
sensibly reasoned Mr. Perkins, and he was about to examine and detach 
it carefully when a window in the silent house behind him opened sud- 
denly. A sense of guilt and an acute consciousness of bath-robe and slip- 
pers overpowered him, but his fingers tightened convulsively upon their 
prize. He would give a last pull, then make for home through the 
hedge. 

So he pulled, quickly, desperately, and with a finality of purpose 
deserving reward. 

There was a shrill yet stifled scream, a scrambling within the hedge, 
and the head and shoulders of Miss Henrietta Crosby were revealed to 
the horrified eyes of her neighbor. The feet of that lady were upon 
Mr. Perkins’s territory, while the hedge kindly shielded what came 
between. 

The ensuing silence was profanely expressive. Miss Crosby, being 
a woman, spoke first. 

“ Sir,” she quavered, “ release me.” 

Mr. Perkins hastened to comply. In his agitation he had retained 
his grasp on the knob of gray hair ornamenting her left temple. 

“Madam,” he began, “I assure you——” 

“Q-o-0-h!” gasped Miss Crosby, with the gurgling sound usually 
preceding hysterics. “ Assaulted in my own gro-o-unds! Sir, would 
you detain a helpless woman against her will!” 

Mr. Perkins drew his bath-robe closer and crouched within the 
shadow of the hedge. 

“T’m not detaining you,” he said. “Ill be very glad indeed to see 
the last of you. If you will kindly emerge, I will be delighted to go 
home. Pray come in.” 

Miss Crosby wriggled, pausing abruptly at the sound of tearing 
muslin. 

“Man,” she ejaculated, “ go away!” 

Mr. Perkins glanced over the lawn to the street, with its flaring 
electric arc lamp and manifest unpleasant possibilities. He also pre- 
ferred darkness and seclusion. 

“ Madam,” he returned, “I shall do nothing of the kind.” 

“ Sir,” she said desperately, “ you are trespassing. I—I order you 
off my property.” 

“Madam,” he replied, “ to the best of my knowledge and belief, your 
feet are on my property. I demand that you instantly remove them.” 

Miss Henrietta told Matilda about it next morning from the bed 
where she had retired for several days. 

“T could n’t sleep, Matilda, for thinking of that nightgown. Some- 
thing told me to go and get it, so I went. Through the hedge. Com- 
ing back, my kimona kept catching, so I slipped it off, meaning to put 
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it on again, of course, when I got through. When | was nearly safe a 
twig or something got caught in my hair, and there I was like— 
like——” 

“ Absalom,” suggested Matilda. 

Miss Crosby continued her narrative, showing dramatic powers of 
description as the climax approached. 

“ And when I moved, Matilda, I heard it tear down the back. Not 
the one | went to get, but the one I had on, you understand. Now, I ask 
you, could I emerge with even a semblance of dignity? So there I was, 
and there he was. And there we stayed for hours, it seemed to me, until 
Randolph came with an overcoat and my rain-coat. And I never shall 
understand what he was doing looking out of his window fully dressed 
at three o’clock in the morning.” 

The sun shone brilliantly the next day, and another conversation 
took place among the sweet-peas. 

“ Did your father catch his train, Polly?” 

“Oh, Randolph, how could you?” 

The explanation was apparently satisfactory. 

“But I don’t understand yet how you happened to find it.” 

“ Well, I just saw it, you know, where the goat had dropped it, and 
unobtrusively picked it up. I knew he ’d want it, so I naturally kept it. 
When I heard about the meeting to-day I saw my opportunity, but I 
really felt for Aunt Henrietta. She suffered agonies.” 

Randolph paused and chuckled. 

“T heard Aunt Henrietta moving around because I was awake and 
wondering what to do. SoI got up and looked out the window. When 
I saw your father come through the hedge I dressed, for I thought 
there ’d be something doing. But I never dreamed——” 

The graceless youth gave way to irrepressible mirth. 

“ Oh, Polly, if you ’d only seen them—when I came to the rescue.” 

“Yes. And then?” 

“That’s all, except that I took it in boldly this morning and 
dictated my own terms. He was so anxious to get it on again that he 
agreed to everything—even to asking me to dinner to-night.” 

“Oh, Randolph!” 

“ And so, little Polly Perkins, we won’t run away, for I’m coming 
to the front door at last and going to ring the bell respectably.” 


Matilda came to Miss Crosby’s window and raised the sash. In the 
yard of the populating Browns two white goats harnessed to a little cart 
meekly awaited their burden. Matilda leaned far out and shook her 
fist at them. 

“Don’t you wag your beards at me!” she commanded, and closed 


the blind. 
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LAURIE OF THE «PLAINS- 
MAN” 


A STORY OF WESTERN CANADA 


By Hulbert Footner 


one-story row of plate-glass fronts on A Street, east, ending 

at the railway tracks. The Carver Block, all of five years old, 
begins to wear an air of haggard antiquity in the brand new streets 
of Blackfoot: most of the paint has peeled off the towering cornice, 
and more than one jagged rent lets daylight through that apparently 
solid front. The curious thing about the buildings of Blackfoot, as 
of other Western towns, is that they seem to pass direct from the 
freshness of the trowel to the snuffiness of second-hand building 
materials. As to this particular store, it needs no sign to identify it 
as the home of a newspaper—the excessive griminess does that. A 
flannelette curtain, once a rich green, but more recently a bilious 
yellow, hangs across the back of the show window, which contains 
nothing but the accumulations of five years’ dust and a framed card of 
job printing samples dating from the same era. Upon opening the door, 
the characteristic warm, pungent smell of printers’ ink and fresh pulp 
paper greets the nostrils, lent individuality in this case by a rich under- 
tone of ripening bananas—for part of the back premises is sublet to a 
wholesale fruiterer, who conducts his business via the rear alley. There 
is a little sanctum in one corner of the shop, and a counter crosses 
from that to the wall. Damaged and unsold copies of the Plainsman 
for a year back are heaped everywhere. 


7 HE Plainsman occupies the last store of the Carver Block, a 


Frank Ardry, editor and proprietor, was doubled over the counter, 
with his chin in his palms. It was Saturday afternoon, and the staff 
had distributed itself in quest of amusement, except that the chunk- 
ing of the monotype in the basement gave notice that Leonora Colpas, 
the typesetter, was still at work. Frank was a good-looking youth, 
with a round head, broad over the ears and smoothly thatched with 
black; and bright, sophisticated gray eyes. His air of high and 
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humorous assurance, brooking no opposition, was the Plainsman’s 
chief asset. But just now his colors were hauled down. 

It was not that the Plainsman was in any worse case than ordinary: 
the sword of bankruptcy had always hung suspended by a hair over that 
devil-may-care publication. Frank had secured it from the last 
proprietor in exchange for a polo pony, and was considered to have 
received the worst of the bargain. No, he had succeeded in paying his 
employees for the week; it was simply the “elevation” that ailed 
him. I should explain that the altitude of Blackfoot is held account- 
able for most that goes amiss there. Frank was blue—richly and 
luxuriously blue. 

So intent was he on his gloomy thoughts that he did not see a 
small figure come in through the open doorway and approach the 
counter. 

“Good afternoon,” she said. 

Frank jerked his head up. His astonished and delighted eyes took 
in a small, slim girl who looked seventeen and was undoubtedly older. 
The most remarkable thing about her was the brave, friendly expression 
of her blue eyes. She plainly wished to ingratiate herself, but without 
abating any point of personal pride. The next remarkable thing was 
her hair, the quantity of it and its color—most like raw mahogany, 
but exactly like nothing else under the sun. This enframed a face 
cut with delicate certainty of outline, with a healthy, pale skin and 
lips fresher and sweeter than opening crimson petals. The vision was 
clad in close-fitting green, which became her rarely, and a crafty little 
hat of the same color. 

To Frank the sight of her was like the unhoped-for granting of a 
secret prayer. He flushed to the roots of his hair. 

“My name is Laurie Gray,” she said with an engaging candor— 
she had the cheerful, incisive voice of a schoolboy. “I’m looking for 
something to do. Can you give me any work on the paper?” 

“Why, yes!” said Frank instantly, the possibility of refusing any- 
thing to one so pretty never occurring to him. Some time afterwards 
he added, “ What can you do?” 

“TI never worked before,” she said, “but now I have to. My 
mother and I have come West to make our fortunes.” 

Her cool, cheerful frankness turned the point of sentimentality. 
Young Frank was compelled to be businesslike. It was soon decided 
that Laurie was to cover “ locals,” meetings, sermons, and society. The 
glint of a fanatic enthusiasm shone in her eyes as this fascinating 
program was unrolled in her hearing. 

“T have dreamed of being a reporter,” she murmured. 

It may be remarked that there was more danger in a conversation 
like this than in whole bucketfuls of sentiment. Quite so! The red 
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head and the black unconsciously drew closer across the counter, and 
in smiles flying back and forth and in the kind, shining eyes, already 
there promised something a good deal tenderer than the customary 
relation between employer and employee. 

They were interrupted by an ominous “ ’Hem! ” from behind Frank’s 
back. He looked over his shoulder apprehensively. At the head of 
the basement steps stood Miss Colpas, the typesetter, in her lace coat 
and picture hat, the plumes of the latter seeming to bristle with 
indignation. Leonora was a veteran pioneer of the West; without 
undertaking to state just how old she was, I may say, well-seasoned. 
She was likewise westernly free of speech and uncommonly well able 
to take care of herself. Ordinarily she was amiable, and ruled the 
males of the Plainsman, including the proprietor, with a rough, banter- 
ing coquettishness; but just at present she was very much on her 
dignity, pale under her rouge, and with black eyes glittering 
dangerously. 

“ Pardon me if I intrude,” she drawled. 

“Not at all,” said Frank uncomfortably. “This is Miss Gray, 
the new reporter,” he explained. 

“Indeed, I was not aware!” said Miss Colpas grandly. She took 
a good fifteen seconds to look Laurie up and down. “Charmed!” she 
murmured as insultingly as she could, and made her way languidly 
to the street door. With her hand on the latch she turned. “I 
think you call for me at eight,” she said indifferently to Frank, and 
went her ways. The door must have slipped out of her hand, or 
something; the impact was terrific. 

Laurie had been watching her with cool wonder. “ Look here,” 
she said with her inimitable directness, “if I’m going to be here, I 
ought to know where I stand. What’s the matter with her?” 

Laurie’s frankness demanded a return in kind. “ You see,” Frank 
explained, “she and her brother are the only ones in town who can 
run the monotype, and she knows it. Besides——” 

“Well?” prompted Laurie. 

“She has money,” said Frank. “ Made it speculating in real 
estate during the boom. She holds a chattel mortgage on the plant 
downstairs.” 

“H’m!” said Laurie. 

“So I—er—take her about to the subscription dances to keep her 
in a good humor about the interest,” he blurted out. 

Laurie took note of his rueful grin, and suddenly her face broke 
up like a sunny pool under a gust from the west. She cocked up 
her pretty chin and laughed a peal like a boy. Such delicious, heart- 
disquieting music had surely never been heard within those grimy 
precincts. 
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On her very first day Laurie made herself an important factor 
of the Plainsman. As she crossed the Estevan bridge on her way to 
work she witnessed an accident, brought about, it might have seemed, 
for the especial benefit of the fledgling reporter. The only automobile 
in town, property of one Mackinnon, a real-estate agent and un- 
popular, was to blame for the ruin of an immigrant farmer’s house- 
hold goods. Laurie, warm with generous indignation, got half a 
column out of it. Womanlike, she discovered the owner’s vulnerable 
point, and turned her pen in the wound. The reason the automobile 
made so much noise, said Laurie, was because it was such a cheap 
machine. 

Frank ran the story as it stood, and next morning all Blackfoot 
chuckled over it, with the possible exception of Mackinnon. The real- 
estate agent was a gross creature: little Laurie, passing his shop later 
in the day, was publicly insulted. On her return to the office, she 
casually mentioned what had occurred, and Frank, with a brightening 
eye, took his hat from its peg, and, commanding Laurie to keep the 
shop, sallied forth. Laurie promptly disobeyed him. Following at a 
discreet distance, note-book in hand, she missed not a detail of the 
brief and pointed discussion which ended in the fat real-estate agent 
rolling in the gutter. Laurie got a whole column out of that, and 
Blackfoot agreed that it was the best account of a scrap which had 
appeared in the local press. The paper was sold out in an hour, and 
the regular circulation jumped four hundred. 


Among other things, Laurie was assigned to cover the meetings of 
the town council. Her first arrival in the dingy little chamber (which 
is in the loft of the police station) created something of a sensation. 
His Worship Mayor Pink (one of Blackfoot’s leading grocers) him- 
self descended from his throne to take her hand, and all the aldermen 
pulled down their waistcoats and strove to look aldermanic. 

Laurie soberly disposed herself at the “ press table” in the corner 
(it has only three legs and you must watch which end you sit at), 
and the usual mad torrent of eloquence was forthwith unloosed. Once 
a fortnight the aldermen are seized with this lust to orate, and noth- 
ing will stop them. Only Sam Puffer, the ex-cow-puncher, rarely 
spoke—but he spat most eloquently. There was one spectator, Hennery 
Haddie, Blackfoot’s eminent rag and bone merchant, who has run for 
alderman every year in the memory of man, without ever receiving a 
hundred votes, and who writes to the papers nearly every day. As a 
tax-payer, Hennery delivered a diatribe on the puddles in the main 
street, which was cut short only by Sam Puffer threatening to take 
him out and souse him therein. 

Although she affected to be diligently taking notes, the proceedings 
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were naturally quite incomprehensible to Laurie; but the reporter on 
the other paper, a pale youth of an evangelical turn, offered to write 
her story as well as his own. Laurie smiled her thanks and found 
herself free to smile at the aldermen one by one. The smile of a 
clever woman is a curious thing: the degree of promise gathered from 
it by the recipient is usually in inverse ratio with his intelligence. 
The aldermen hastened to write out their speeches for Laurie, and 
the city clerk made her a copy of the minutes; but Laurie thought most 
of Sam Puffer, who, abashed by her presence, only scowled at her 
sidewise from beneath his shaggy brows. 

As time went on the slender, green-clad figure, intent upon business, 
became one of the familiar sights of Rowland Avenue. The six tall 
policemen were her sworn friends, and one or another invariably 
accompanied her when she was called out at night. Policemen are only 
human; there was not one of them but sometimes drew her aside to 
mention some little deed of heroism he had performed—hoping it 
would appear in next day’s paper. Laurie enjoyed alike the freedom 
of the banking offices and the jail. Every one wished her well, from 
the president of the Board of Trade down to the undertakers, who 
telephoned her when they had interesting corpses on view. 

Her work was supposed to be done when the last of the local news 
was turned in at eleven o’clock each night, but how could Frank 
discourage her if she volunteered to stay another hour to help him 
read proof? They would sit side by side at the table in the rear of 
the little store, dark but for the single shaded globe hanging low 
over their heads. Laurie always had so much to say about the day’s 
experiences, her tongue fairly tumbled over itself in her impatience 
to get it all out. Consider the feelings of the youthful editor as he 
watched the changing face of his very dear aide, and hung on the 
delicious tones of her merry, boyish voice. Need I say that the 
Plainsman was scandalously proof-read? There is more than one pointed 
story still in circulation concerning quaint misprints which escaped 
that precious pair of readers. 

But as a result of this inspiriting hour Frank would set to work 
each day with renewed courage to keep his crazy bark afloat. The 
whilom careless youth had now a definite and absorbing aim. Week 
by week the Plainsman was doing steadily better, but, unfortunately, 
the increased business only made the pinch of insufficient capital more 
keen. Leonora was the most troublesome feature of the problem. The 
mere sight of little Laurie was sufficient to rouse that weather-beaten 
virgin to a pitch of blind unreasonableness. Frank used his best 
powers of cajolery, but the tension was stretched little by little towards 
the breaking-point. There was six months’ interest on the mortgage 
overdue. 
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At Laurie’s third council meeting old Sam Puffer produced from 
his capacious pocket a box of candy, the Eastern kind, very expensive 
and very stale in Blackfoot, and silently laid it on the reporters’ 
table. Laurie was immensely gratified. From the other aldermen there 
were audible murmurs of “ graft,” for Sam was a candidate for Mayor, 
and this was looked upon as an attempt to suborn the press. But 
there was nothing in that; for at the next meeting, when Sam Puffer 
turned up in a somewhat “elevated” condition as a result of too 
long a dalliance at the mahogany of the Royal Hotel, Laurie regret- 
fully but relentlessly entered the fact in her account of the proceed- 
ings. Next day Sam came around to the office and shook hands with 
her. It did him good, he said, to meet a person with sand enough 
to call his friends down when they needed it. 

The other candidate for mayor was the smug Alderman Telfair, 
Sam’s ancient enemy. He too sought to ingratiate himself with 
Laurie, but with this difference—that while old Sam was a real man, 
who admired Laurie for a pretty girl and respected her for a plucky 
one, Telfair was no more than a puff-ball, who saw in Laurie the 
means of getting his name before the public. Laurie perceived the 
difference very clearly. 

The Plainsman supported Sam Puffer, of course, but in local politics 
a man is very often at a disadvantage with a puff-ball. Alderman 
Telfair was known to be a fool and strongly suspected of grafting; 
nevertheless he threatened to carry the election by the sheer weight of 
his protestations of morality. It is so difficult to oppose these platform 
moralists, without the implication of championing the immoral! The 
only weapon the Plainsman had against Telfair was ridicule—which 
inflicts painful but seldom mortal injuries. The town chuckled, and 
Alderman Telfair writhed under its thrusts. Furious reprisals were 
threatened; the Plainsman merely laughed editorially and continued 
its course. Then one night there was a late conference in Alderman 
Telfair’s office—men with a common grudge may be infallibly depended 
on to smell each other out. Mackinnon was there; also a heavily veiled 
lady wearing a lace coat and a picture hat. 

A week later the blow fell. Frank was in Prince George, the 
provincial capital, lobbying for some of the government printing. 
Laurie had undertaken the responsibilities of editor-in-chief, with a 
heart swelling with pride, destined, alas, to be immediately dashed. 
Reaching the office after the morning session of the police court, 
she found Hennery Haddie in the editor’s own chair, with his feet 
on another, and the sanctum odorous of one of the cigars manufactured, 
according to popular belief, from his stock-in-trade: 1.¢., rags. Laurie’s 
face reddened at the spectacle. 

“ Outside is the place to wait,” she said sharply. 
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Hennery arose and puffed out his cheeks. He was a short, square 
man with a portentously serious eye, the carriage of the alderman 
he yearned to be, and the clothes of the rag and bone merchant he 
was. Hennery thought and spoke in purest journalese. 

“Tt is my regretful duty to inform you, miss,” he said, “that 
I have been denoted to take charge here——” 

Laurie’s face was a study in scorn. “Take charge!” she repeated. 

“Owing, no doubt, to my well-known association with the press 
and public affairs,” explained Hennery, with a smirk. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Laurie. 

“Bailiff appointed by the court at the suit of Alderman Telfair, 
Esquire ”— 

Laurie took her breath sharply. 

— Holder of a mortgage of eleven hundred dollars on the chattels 
of this here establishment, assigned by Leonora Colpas, Esquire—I 
mean, spinster.” 

Laurie knew all about the mortgage. Her heart seemed to shrivel 
in her breast, and for an instant she felt herself a small, small person 
alone in a vast and cruel world. 

“ My instructions being,” continued Hennery, “ to allow the business 
to proceed in all ways as usual, only everything printed in the paper 
must be satisfactory to my principal.” 

Laurie heard him but dully. 

At this moment Miss Colpas ascended from the basement, ostensibly 
to ask about a word in her copy, but really to see how Laurie was 
taking the blow. She got small satisfaction from the acting editor: 
the mere sight of the other woman provided Laurie with a tonic. 
She lifted her head, took a long breath, and issued her instructions 
with perfect coolness. When Hennery went to lunch she locked her- 
self in the sanctum and, dropping her head on the desk, cried it 
out like a girl. Then she sat up and, bending her pretty brows, 
thought it out like a man. By and by she seized paper and began 
to write, tearing off page after page, entirely oblivious to her sur- 
roundings and to the flight of time. Anon the tears came into her 
eyes, anon she frowned and then laughed outright. Laurie was putting 
“soul ” into it. She concluded with a great sigh of relief, and, without 
stopping to read what she had written, folded the bulky package once 
across and, thrusting it into the bosom of her dress, reappeared in 
public. 

All the afternoon she put things in train for the next day’s paper 
as if nothing had happened. She exerted herself to be agreeable to 
Hennery Haddie, who, worthy man, was not sufficiently astute to smell 
danger. Inflated by the importance of his duties, he felt an ever- 
recurring need of a fresh supply of bar-room hydrogen, and by evening 
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there was a noticeable access of dignity in the bailiff, joined to an 
increased tendency to puff out his cheeks. Miss Colpas swept home 
as usual at five o’clock, and was succeeded at the monotype after supper 
by her brother. Hennery brought back some editorials from his 
“ principal,” which Laurie, with a casual glance, sent down-stairs. 
Laurie herself took no time for supper. 

At nine o’clock the proofs for the first side came up-stairs. By 
this time the bailiff and the acting editor, sitting side by side at the 
table under the shaded electric light, were apparently on terms of 
perfect amity. With an innocent air Laurie volunteered to read the 
proofs aloud, and lifted a voice of monotony calculated to lull Argus 
himself. Hennery tipped his chair back, his eyes closed, and his 
head drooped lower and lower. Before Laurie reached the bottom 
of the first galley he emitted a round and convincing snore. By the 
very look of Hennery you would know him for a hearty sleeper, not 
to speak of his potations during the afternoon. 

Instantly Laurie, all excitement, scampered down the basement 
stairs. Besides Colpas, a weak youth, completely under the dominion 
of his sister, Higden, the printer, and Peake, who made up the forms, 
were at work. Into the ears of these two she whispered, and a wide, 
delighted smile slowly overspread each grimy face; they violently 
nodded their heads and followed her up-stairs. Laurie unlocked the 
door into the quarters of the fruit company. Peake grasped the back 
of Hennery’s chair, Higden took the front legs, and the unconscious 
bailiff was tenderly lifted and carried up the four steps into the 
dark loft. Inside, there were several great bins reaching to the roof, 
such as are used for the storage of vegetables. These were made of 
stout palings, with narrow interstices to allow the passage of air. One 
of these cages was empty and the door stood open. 

Hennery woke up as they set him down, and struggled to his feet. 
But the cage door was already closed and the hasp secured with a 
stout wooden pin. Hennery’s fat hand would not pass between the 
bars. He seized the door of his cage and shook it exactly like that 
animal from which we are said to derive our descent; his cries were 
piteous, but quite in vain. Laurie sent him a cigar to soothe his 
outraged feelings, and after a while he ceased his lamentations. 

Meanwhile the packet of copy was produced from Laurie’s bosom 
and sent down-stairs. As she expected, young Colpas presently came 
up two steps at a time and, without looking at her, darted out through 
the street door. Laurie spent an anxious five minutes—if they had 
stayed away she would have been utterly defeated, but she was count- 
ing on the motive power of curiosity, and the end justified her: 
the Colpases, brother and sister, entered the office, the lady plumed, 
rouged, and grim. She had some sheets of Laurie’s copy in her hand. 
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Laurie stood up, and they faced each other, the little one and the 
old-timer. 

“What is this?” demanded Leonora stridently. 

“The leading article for to-morrow,” said Laurie mildly. 

“Not if I know it!” said the older woman viciously. 

Laurie was patient. “Have you read it?” she asked. 

“The first page is enough!” said Leonora, violently rattling the 
sheets. “Alderman Telfair is my friend!” 

“Please read it,” said Laurie. 

Miss Colpas held the copy under the light. Laurie watched her 
narrowly. As she turned over the pages, first her lip uncurled, then 
her black eyes softened a very little; she paused and bit her lip and 
frowned. Finally she threw the papers pettishly on the table, her 
arms dropped indecisively, she avoided Laurie’s eye. 

“TI know very well it all rests with you,” said Laurie. “If you 
and your brother won’t set it up, of course there ’ll be no Plainsman 
to-morrow—nor ever again!” She paused for a moment to let this 
sink in. “No one blames you for selling your mortgage,” she con- 
tinued with a reasonable air. “That was simply business. But selling 
it does n’t bind you to help old Telfair with his dirty work, does it? 
You are never the one to knife an old friend when his back is 
turned ! ” 

Frankness was little Laurie’s disconcerting weapon. Certainly the 
devil was in it if man or woman could resist her when she looked 
like that! 

Leonora was in a wretched state of indecision. “Where’s the 
bailiff?” she muttered. 

“We put him in a potato bin,” said Laurie calmly. 

Leonora snorted briefly: Hennery was no favorite of hers. 

“TI wrote this for to-morrow’s paper, too,” said Laurie, taking 
up another page or two of copy from the table and handing it over. 
“And I borrowed your new photograph from Peake this afternoon, 
and had a cut made to run with it.” 

Miss Colpas read an eloquent half-column appreciation of herself 
and her services to the Plainsman; “ great personal popularity” and 
“unswerving loyalty” figured largely. The cut lay on the table; 
Leonora distinguished the lines of the beloved picture hat and lace 
coat, and in her mind’s eye she could not help but see it at the head 
of a column. 

“ Would you really run that?” she said incredulously. 

“ Just as it stands,” said Laurie—“ unless you want to add some- 
thing.” 

Leonora looked at her oddly. “ You’re just twisting me round 
your finger!” she grumbled. 
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“No,” said Laurie, honestly enough. “It’s not me, really. You 
see, I knew you had a good heart!” 

The old girl’s wrinkles worked curiously. She suddenly caught 

Laurie by her two arms above the elbows and gave her a sharp little 
squeeze. “Laurie Gray, I’ve been an everlasting fool!” she said. 
Then, turning furiously to her brother, she shouted, “ You Colpas! 
What are you gaping at? Get back to work, boy!” She commenced 
tearing off her gloves. “Here, I’ll take the machine myself, and 
you set up by hand!” 
7 On his way back from Prince George next morning, Frank Ardry 
bought a copy of the Plainsman when it was brought aboard the train 
at White Deer station. He opened it with an amused and tender 
smile at the recollection of the seriousness with which little Laurie 
had undertaken the role of editor—and then he gasped. Clear across 
the top of the paper spread this amazing announcement in the largest 
type they owned: 


DASTARDLY PLOT TO MUZZLE THE PLAINSMAN 
LAID BARE 


And underneath, in type a little smaller, this: 


ARE THE CITIZENS OF BLACKFOOT 
GOING TO SEE FAIR PLAY DONE? 


He skimmed through the story with anxious eyes and a beating 
heart; then he read it carefully and considered; then he read it a 
third time—and laughed. “Oh, marvelous Laurie!” was his thought. 
Her strength as always lay in her frankness: here was the whole 
story, Telfair, Mackinnon, and the unfortunate Hennery Haddie, 
rendered in faithful, if somewhat heightened, colors. The automobile 
incident was rehearsed, the midnight meeting painted in strongly, the 
cowardly waiting of the conspirators until they had only a woman to 
deal with pointed out. She was compelled to boggle the truth a 
little as to Leonora’s part, but what she could not say honestly she 
left unsaid—a privilege of special pleaders. Written straight from 
her generous young heart, the story could not help but be convincing— 
irresistible. It concluded with an eloquent and dignified appeal for 
funds in the cause of free speech. Mayor Pink was named as the 
repository. 

Four times in the two blocks between the station and the Plains- 
man office Frank was clapped on the back and congratulated. The 
office itself was crowded, not with mere idlers, but solid men, members 
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of the board of trade, a bank manager. Laurie was in the centre, 
perfectly self-possessed—only her lip trembled as Frank came in the 
door. In the sanctum Mayor Pink was entering checks in a note- 
book. By noon they had the Plainsman reorganized. Frank was 
elected president, and Laurie was put on the board of directors. Suffi- 
cient cash was subscribed to pay off all indebtedness and start the 
regenerated paper with a safe working capital. 


Late that night, when the last friend and well-wisher had gone 
home to bed, Frank and Laurie adjourned to Mat Runyon’s for a 
bite, as they often did before he took her home. Laurie, perched on 
a round stool, with her ridiculously small feet swinging free, was 
munching a cheese sandwich with perfect composure. Frank for his 
part could only look at her and murmur: 

“Laurie! Laurie! How wonderful you are!” 

She turned a frowning brow in his direction. “Oh, stuff!” she 
said inelegantly. “Be sensible! Pals don’t carry on that way.” 

“Hang the pal game!” said Frank energetically. “You’ve got 
to marry me now, that’s what!” 

The sandwich was on its way to Laurie’s mouth as he spoke. It 
completed its journey, and the white teeth met through it without a 
tremor. Laurie chewed and swallowed the bite before she spoke. 

“Would I keep my job?” she inquired casually. 

“For life!” said Frank. 

“Oh, very well, then!” she said coolly. “I don’t mind!” 

But for all her cool airs, in the swift, veiled glance she vouchsafed 
him Frank saw that which made his breast rise with wonder and 
delight. 


* 
“WHERE LOVE IS” 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


\ K J HEN troubles deep enmesh the soul, 
And all the skies are filled with dread ; 
When clouds of sorrow black uproll, 
And worry lowers overhead, 
A touch of love will still regrets, 
And make of night a noon-day glow— 


Like as to winter violets 
That bloom beneath the drifting snow. 
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THE TREE OF HIS PEOPLE 
By Nevil G. Henshaw | 


in Louisiana—hunting upon the marshes of the Bay Vermilion. 

As usual, my guide was the little hunchback, Jean Le Bossu, and 
Christmas eve found us cooking the pick of our bag in a deserted 
fishing-hut upon the Pointe Noire. 

We sat out late that night, talking of many things, and, as was 
natural, our conversation finally turned upon the feast of the morrow. 

“Tt is a wonderful thing, this Christmas—a beautiful thing, is it 
not, M’sieu?” asked Le Bossu. “ And the story of the Little One who 
was born in a stable. You should hear the curé tell of it some time 
when he is waiting for the midnight mass.” 

He paused for a moment and stared out upon the bay, where the 
reflection of the stars seemed to bore far down into the depths of the 
black water. 

“The little ones—are they not the real Christmas, after all, 
M’sieu?” he continued, with a low, plaintive note in his voice that I 
had never heard before. “ Perhaps if I had some of my own, in a little 
house back there upon the mainland, I should not be where I am now. 
I have had many comrades, and, somehow, all of them have managed 
to marry. But I am Le Bossu, and it is right that I should hunt— 
always hunt—and so spend my Christmas upon the Pointe Noire.” 

It was the first time that I had ever seen him in this mood, and I 
hastened to cheer him, telling him of the sport that we should have 
upon the morrow, explaining how I had chosen the Pointe Noire of all 
places in which to spend my Christmas, regardless of the pleasures that 
I might otherwise have had. Then, seeing that his interest was aroused, 
I told him of the pleasures themselves, drawing to the best of my ability 
the picture of a Christmas of which he had never heard—the Christmas 
of a great city. 

I told of the lighted stores, of the crowded streets, of the snow and 
the ice, of the hollies and evergreens; of the many unknown things in 
the far-off, frozen north. 

True to his forest training, Le Bossu picked out the detail that was 
of the most interest to him. 


| AST winter, following an invariable custom, I spent the holidays 
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“This holly, M’sieu?” he asked. “It is your tree of Christmas, is 
it not? I have seen it, for there is one upon the hill at Petit Anse—a 
huge, prickly tree with coldly shining leaves and large, red berries—a 
tree well suited to the harsh, cruel weather of which you have spoken.” 

He thought for a moment, and then added: 

“ And there is another tree of Christmas, M’sieu—the tree of my 
people. Humble though they are, they have one. I did not think of 
this for many years, but now I know.” 

He was silent for so long that I forsook my usual rule and questioned 
him. 

“ And the story, Jean? ” I asked. 

“Oh, there is no story, M’sieu,” he replied. “It is only one of 
those little happenings that sometimes flash into a man’s life like a 
streak of lightning. For a moment all is bright and clear, and you see 
many things to which you have paid no attention before. Then the 
thoughts of your own affairs come back again, and it is forgotten. Had 
I not spoken of the trees just now, I should never have remembered my 
friend Dautrive or his wife Marie. 

“ Dautrive was a fisherman—one of those brown, half-wild men who 
live far out here upon the coast, struggling always against the wind and 
waves. Thus they live except when, once or twice a month, they come 
to the mainland to sell their catch, and carouse at the coffee-houses. 
During those hours they think that they are kings—ruling all the world. 

“Marie dwelt at Anse Le Vert. She was very tall and very beau- 
tiful, yet she had reached the age of twenty and none had asked to 
marry her. With us, one who reaches this age unmarried is what you 
call an old maid—une vieille fille. 

“It was her temper of which they were all afraid, the temper that 
her mother had handed down to her, the temper that had driven her 
father far off into another parish. You could see it always in the girl’s 
great brown eyes, ready to flash forth at a moment’s notice. 

“* Mon Dieu!’ the young men would say. ‘She is beautiful—very 
beautiful ; but who can live with a wildcat?’ 

“Dautrive saw her one morning when he was going down to his 
boat, still warm with the wine that he had drunk the night before. 
The girl stood at the edge of the sea marsh—beside a little casino tree— 
and, at sight of her, Dautrive paused and made a low bow. 

“* God, Mademoiselle!’ he cried. ‘If, as they say, you are a wild- 
cat, then are you at least a beautiful one. How would it be if, when I 
return, I were to try and tame you?’ 

“ Now, knowing her as I did, I thought that the girl would become 
furious, and would lash him with her temper. Instead, she smiled and 
broke off a twig from the tree. 

“* You have my permission, M’sieu,’ she replied. ‘I am glad that 
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I have found at least one man upon this coast. See, I will give you a 
token.’ And she handed him the twig. 

“*Tt is a good token of yourself, Mademoiselle,’ said Dautrive, as 
he took it and looked at the little red berry upon its rough, white wood. 
‘ The fruit is like your lips, and the wood is like your heart.’ 

“ But Marie shook her head. 

“* You are wrong, M’sieu,’ she replied. ‘The brave red fruit is for 
yourself. The wood is for the others.’ 

“Two weeks later Dautrive returned. In less than a month he and 
Marie were married. 

“Come, come, Jean,’ he said to me when I remonstrated with him. 
‘You and the others do not understand. The girl has courage, that 
is all. Who cares for a word or two?’ 

“Tn another month he was worried, and his friends were noticing it. 

“* Hola, Dautrive!’ they mocked him. ‘Have you tamed her 
yet? If so, we should like to see it.’ 

“ After he had beaten a couple of them, he bore their taunts in 
silence, pretending not to hear. It was not that he was afraid. It was 
as though his spirit was broken by unhappiness. It is a terrible thing, 
M’sieu, for two souls to spend each hour of their lives in quarrelling. 
To me, it is more dreadful than all of the wars in the world. 

“ Dautrive had not been married three months before he came to 
me one morning as I was setting forth for the coast. 

“*Tt is no use,’ said he. ‘I am going back again. You were right, 
Jean. No man can live with her.’ 

“* But now that you have made your bargain you should stick to 
it,” I replied. ‘ Wait a year, and perhaps she will change.’ 

“*T tell you there is no use,’ he cried. ‘I could not wait another 
day. Otherwise I would harm her. There was never such a woman. 
Nothing can soften her.’ 

“ Ah, but he did not know! 

“ For a week after he left, Marie was likea mad woman. All through 
the village you could hear her denouncing her husband and telling of 
how she would punish him when they met again. Then, in one night, 
she changed and became as quiet as she had been violent before. 

“T was the first to see her upon the morning of this change, for she 
came to my boat at daybreak, as I was preparing to go out upon the bay. 
I cannot tell you how I discovered the change, but even before she spoke 
I knew that she was a different woman. 

“*¢ Jean,’ said she very quietly, ‘I want you to see my husband. I 
want you to ask him to come back again. Tell him that all will be well.’ 

“That night I stopped at Dautrive’s camp and delivered the mes- 
sage. Before I had well begun he interrupted me with a laugh of scorn. 

“* Oh, yes, I will come back!’ he cried. ‘I am very likely to come 
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back! And she is quiet, you say? That is because she is saving up for 
my return.’ 

“¢ You are wrong,’ I replied. ‘She means it, Dautrive. I could 
see it plainly. There is something different about her—in her eyes, 
perhaps. The old fierce look is gone now, and they are very soft and 
gentle.’ 

“¢ And you are very soft and gentle to let her fool you with her 
tricks,’ he laughed. ‘ Believe me, I would not return for all the money 
in the world. Tell her this when you get back, and you will see.’ 

“When I left him he had convinced me that he was right, and I 
delivered my message with fear and trembling. To my surprise, Marie 
only gave a little sob and turned quietly away. 

“<T cannot blame him,’ said she. ‘ But you will try again for me, 
Jean?’ 

“There was a note in her voice, of longing, of sadness, that I could 
not fail to understand. 

“* Madame,’ I replied, ‘ there is nothing that I will not do.’ 

“ After this I saw Dautrive each time that I went out upon the 
coast, but I could never move him—TI could never get him to believe. 

“<Tt is only a trick, Jean,’ he would always reply. ‘I, who have 
married her, know. When she becomes convinced that she cannot fool 
me, you will see.’ 

“Yet I persisted, until he finally lost patience and forbade me to 
mention the matter again. 

“*¢ Enough is enough!’ he cried. ‘ You will cease your prying into 
that which does not concern you. I will be annoyed no more. The next 
time that you speak of the affair, I will duck you in the bay.’ 

“That afternoon, when I returned to Anse Le Vert, Marie was 
waiting for me, as usual, at my landing. Before, I had always tried to 
cheer her, telling her that it would be different another time, but now 
I saw that I must tell the truth. 

“¢T have done my best, Madame, and I am through,’ I said. ‘ Your 
husband has forbidden me to mention the matter, else he will duck me 
in the bay.’ 

“* Bien,’ she replied. ‘It is what I have feared. Yet I thank you 
with all my heart for what you have done.’ 

“ Ah, M’sieu, it was very sad! 

“The days went on to the end of November, and I did not see Marie 
again. She seldom appeared upon the streets, and it was whispered 
about that she was mad. 

“ And then, one morning as I was going down to my boat, I met her 
at the little casino where she had first met Dautrive. She was very pale 
and tired, and in her eyes there was a look that I shall never forget— 
a look as of one who has been forsaken by all the world. 
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“Ah, Jean, Jean,’ she cried, ‘ will you not take another message 
to my husband? Just one—a little one—and I will never ask you 
again.’ 

“* Madame,’ I replied, ‘you place me in a very difficult position. 
Your husband is a strong-tempered man, and for months he has been 
drinking. Also, the waters of the bay are very deep and cold.’ 

“And yet he must know, Jean—he must know,’ she pleaded. 
‘Will you not tell him just this once that he must return? Will you 
not tell him that——’ 

“She paused with a great flush of red upon her cheeks and broke 
a switch from the casino tree. 

“€ See, I will make it easy for you,’ she continued in a low voice. 
‘Only give him this token, as I gave him one—once before. Only tell 
him to look at it well, that he may understand. Promise me that you 
will do this, or my heart will break.’ 

“ Ah, M’sieu, I feared that ducking which, in Dautrive’s anger, 
might very well last too long, but how could I refuse? Taking the 
switch, I curled it in the lining of my hat. 

“*T promise,’ I replied. ‘To-morrow, when my hunting is over, I 
will cross to the camp and attend to the matter.’ 

“ That afternoon, in the deep marsh, I stepped upon a moccasin and 
got such a bite as I had never had before. For more than three weeks 
I lay in a delirium upon the Point of Porpoises, and it was not until 
the day before Christmas that I was well enough to get about again. 

“ Now, in all that time I had not thought of my promise, and it 
was not until I left the Point at daybreak that I remembered it again. 
But once I remembered it, I could think of nothing else, and all day 
the matter lay heavily upon my mind. That afternoon I conquered 
my misgivings and put about for the camp of Dautrive. 

“T arrived just at dark, upon the first wind of an approaching 
storm, and, as I had feared, the camp had begun upon the drinking 
that was to last all through the next day. They sat about a great fire 
upon the beach, despite the driving wind, and Dautrive was the wildest, 
the most reckless, the most drunken, of them all. 

“ Ah, M’sieu, my heart was like water at sight of him, but I knew 
that if I put the matter off for an instant, I should never have the 
courage to attend to it. Walking over to where he stood swaying by the 
fire, I handed him the token in silence, since at that moment I could not 
speak a word. 

“¢ And what is this, Jean?’ he asked with a laugh. ‘A fishing- 
pole—for minnows?’ 

“*Tt is a token from your wife,’ I replied. ‘She asks once more 
that you return.’ 

“The anger that flashed into his face was so terrible to see that I 
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could not help shrinking back a step or two. Then he smiled very 
slowly, turning the switch about in his great fingers. The smile was 
even more terrible than his anger, for in it I could read the satisfaction 
of one who is about to loose a vengeance long delayed. 

“So it is a token from my wife, is it, Jean?’ he asked almost 
kindly. ‘I see now. It is like the one with which she first caught me. 
And does she think—do you think—that I will nibble at the same bait 
again? But perhaps you would mock me. Bien. I will choose my 
own bait, which will be yourself. Come, mes amis, to-night we shall 
have strange fishing in the bay.’ 

“ His great hand shot out and seized me with a grip of iron. 

“* But perhaps you have forgotten what I promised you?’ he asked 
with a sneer. 

“*T have forgotten nothing, Dautrive,’ I replied as steadily as I 
could. ‘It is a promise that I made your wife a month ago, and, had I 
not been ill, I should have seen you before. I am willing to take my 
punishment, but let me first earn it all. There is still another message 
to deliver. Your wife said also to look at the token well, that you 
might understand.’ 

“ Still holding me with one hand, Dautrive raised the token to the 
level of his eyes. 

“* Bien. That is fair enough,’ said he. ‘See, I have looked at it 
carefully, and I understand. It is a switch from the casino tree—the 
same old bait, as I have said.’ 

“Then he cast the switch upon the ground and pulled me roughly 
toward him. 

“* Come,’ he growled. ‘The fun is about to begin.’ 

“A moment I gazed down at the little withered stick which was 
perhaps to cause my destruction, and then, like a sudden flash of light, 
the meaning of it burst upon me, so that I saw and understood. 

“Wait, Dautrive!’ I cried. ‘We have both been blind. Look 
again and you will understand. It is something more than a switch. 
It is a shoot, a sprout—a little spark of new life from the old tree. Do 
you not see it now? Can you not comprehend?’ 

“T shall never forget the look upon his face as he pushed me away 
from him and stood with the sprout in his hands, gasping and staring 
by the light of the fire. All the anger was gone, all the cruelty. He 
was like one who has received a message from above. 

“¢ God!’ he cried, and the tone of his voice made the oath sound 
almost a prayer. 

“And you say that the token was given you a month ago?’ he 
asked. ‘Then there is not a moment to lose.’ 

“We must wait until morning,’ I replied, and I pointed to where 
the waves were already crashing far up upon the beach. 
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“ He did not even glance at them. 

“¢ What is a storm to me at such a time as this?’ he cried. ‘ Also, 
since you were not afraid to deliver the token, you will not be afraid 
to go.’ 

“And so we made the trip that night, M’sieu, through the storm. 
Three times we drove half sunk into the sea marsh, and always, when we 
were bailed out, Dautrive would put back again. We came up the 
bayou just at daybreak, and after Dautrive had left me at my landing, 
I slept where I sat—unable to move. 

“ All that afternoon I thought of the little casino and of what it 
had done, and that night, when all were happy with their affairs, I 
went quietly out to look at it again, for I was sad and lonely. When I 
got to the place, M’sieu, it was gone. Some one had cut it down close 
to the ground and had carried it away. 

“And so I was sadder and lonelier than ever, and, for comfort, I 
went upon my return past the house of Dautrive. A moment I peeped 
through the window—before going on—and in that moment I became 
happy and contented, so that it was the most beautiful Christmas that 
I have ever known. 

“ Ah, you should have seen them, M’sieu—the mother upon her 
pallet, holding fast to the father’s hand, while they gazed upon the 
little bundle between them with so much love and joy. And there, in 
the centre of the room, was the little casino tree, each tiny leaf and 
berry sparkling proudly in the light of the fire—crowned at its top with 
a single, rough-carved toy. 

“ You see, it was a Christmas tree, M’sieu—the first that I had ever 
seen, for my people know little of such things. How Dautrive conceived 
the idea of it, I do not know. Perhaps it was le bon Dieu. Perhaps it 
was his own, father’s heart. Who can say? 

“ But since then I have known that the casino is the Christmas tree 
of my people, as the holly is of yours—that it is the tree of flowers and 
sunshine, as yours is of ice and snow. True, it is small and humble, but 
are we not humble also? And yet, M’sieu, had I the choice of all the 
wonders of which you have told, I think that I should rather see that 
mother’s face once more as she looked upon her little one in the 
firelight.” 

Le Bossu ceased abruptly and began to arrange the fire. He seemed 
to have recovered his good spirits, for, as he did so, he softly crooned 
an old Acadian lullaby. 

“ Come, M’sieu,” he called cheerily. “The ducks have been asleep 
long ago, and we must wake before them. As for this Christmas, it. 
seems to me that, if one has a memory, he need not be so lonesome.” 

And as he turned to enter the hut I could see that he was smiling in 
the starlight. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE 
COLLAR 


By Frederic Drew Bond 


66 A DS,” they say, are a sign of the way the wind blows in the com- 
A mercial field where the dollars ripen. And from them a 

strange, sad fact has slowly been forcing itself on our attention. 

The once contemned “ celluloid ” collar, the despised of all observers, 
the butt of writers and the stigma of the impecunious, is slowly butting 
its way into the good society of the wardrobe, like some bounder erst- 
while dubbed impossible. To be sure, it has changed its name—it’s 
a “waterproof” now. But what of that? The fact remains. “The 
old order changeth, yieldeth place to new.” The signs are unmis- 
takable. From magazine and car “ad” to painted sign-board, the 
rival claims of various linoleum structures meet the view, each shame- 
lessly—as becomes these days of commercialism and divorces—giving its 
plebeian directions for use: 


When soiled, wipe collar with damp cloth. All traces of dirt 
are at once removed, and the collar is again ready for wear. 


And then the sickening deceptions: “ Can’t be told from linen”; “ Are 
linen water-proofed ” ; “ Worn by the best dressers.” 

The immoral tendency of painted sign-boards has been inveighed 
against by the grave-minded from time immemorial; and not less 
subtle and pervasive is the poison in the waterproof collar ad. “ Vice 
from its hardness takes a polish, too.” The first shock wears off. Some 
summer day, when four or five of our “ X and Y ” collars have slowly, 
though with dignity, wilted away, the thought turns curiously towards 
these new-fangled creations. We draw ourselves up on the instant. 
An unbecoming, a low temptation has sullied the soul. 


vollars, 25c.; cuffs, 50c. Last ten times as long as the old-fash- 
ioned linen collars. 


“ Old-fashioned”! Has it really come to this? Sternly we recover 
ourselves, repress the temptation, don a fifth “X and Y,” and settle 


to our muttons. 
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But the slight lapse from virtue has told. Already we catch our- 
selves stopping longer when greeted by impecunious acquaintances. 
Surely, they must wear them. We look curiously, though shyly, at their 
neckwear. “ Pardon me, old man; there’s a speck on your collar. Let 
me fleck it off.” All the while the inquiry is running in our heads: 
“Ts that it, I wonder? Is that it?” But that looks real. We leave 
in doubt and perplexity, wishing to ask, yet deterred lest the question 
throw a reflection on ourselves. A little later, a brazen-faced friend 
boldly avows the shameful thing: “ Sure, I wear them regularly. Save 
time and expense. No, that’s not one. Forgot to put it on this 
morning. ‘Tell the difference? Not a bit. Brown sells them. Come 
up and I’ll introduce you.” You stammeringly decline. “ Why, 
you ’re not ashamed, are you? Well, well! Did n’t think such a thing 
of you. But every one has his pet superstition or snobbery.” 

You pass an hour with this unblushing friend, and you notice that 
his collar remains firm. You long to settle the matter by a merciless 
cross-examination, but hesitate. Perhaps he is not so brazen on the 
subject as he pretends to be. You go home, your doubts still unsolved. 

You stop next day at Smythe & Smythe’s, fashionable robbers in 
toggery, Fifth Avenue, New York, and Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
“ Er—I want to see some of those new collars, you know. The kind 
they ’re advertising. Had n’t anything to do, and thought I’d look 
into the matter as a joke.” 

The searching eye of the salesman gauges the depths of your guilty 
heart. “Oh, yes,” comes his quick reply ; “ you mean the new ‘ A and 
B’ collar, sixty cents apiece. Yes, they ’re just the thing for a warm 
day. Let me send you a dozen.” 

Ill with heat and anxiety, you let the bandit break into your 
ten-spot, and return home. Once more the magazine head-lines strike 
your eye: 

If your dealer won’t supply them, send to us direct for a trial 
half-dozen. 


A cold perspiration creeps over you. Then the nerve of a burglar with 
his jimmy, of a Wall Street bank president, overcomes your scruples, 
and with hardened heart you write the fatal words: 


Dear Sirs: 


You may send me half a dozen. 


It is done. You feel a great relief—the relief of ceasing to strive 
for an unattainable ideal. You have definitely ranked yourself among 
the goats. You have lost all sense of virtue. Hence, the object of 
your life is to drag others down into the abyss in which you yourself 
have so deeply fallen. 


THE TREES OF MY NATIVE LAND* 


By Aloysius Colt 


AM lonely to-day for the great green trees 
And the ferns and the silver rills 


That bend their heads to the summer breeze 


And bubble out of the hills. 
The desert opens her purple cloak, 
And the sun leaps up from the sand— 
But oh, for a glimpse of the green old oak 
That grows in my native land! 


I am lonely to-day for the great green trees 
Where the shadows live and die, 

With God in their stately majesties, 
And His voice in every sigh. 

Columns of marble and storied stone 
Confront me, hoary and grand— 

But oh, for an hour to walk alone 
In the groves of my native land! 


I am lonely to-day for the bending bough 
Of the maple and elm and pine 

That shadow the foot and kiss the brow 
With a touch that is half divine. 

I walk in the dust of cities dead, 
And kings have passed this way— 

But oh, for a glimpse of the sun gone red, 
Through the boughs of the oaks to-day! 


I am lonely to-night for the shadows down 
By the old gray water-mill, 

With only the hunting winds to drown 
The drip of the flume and rill. 

I wander ’mid ancient mysteries 
Where Romance waves her wand— 

But oh, for an hour in the whispering trees 
And the brooks of my native land. 


* Written at Carthage, Africa. 
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THE GIVIN’EST LADY 
By Eleanor Mercein Kelly 


mers place an air of cold exclusiveness. Miss Hallie clicked 

the latch irrevocably behind her, struggling as usual to con- 
ceal a palpitating heart under a bold exterior. It was the little lady’s 
very shyness which, in the effort to disprove itself, urged her often 
into deeds of the most brazen effrontery. The new tenant had cer- 
tainly allowed it to be understood that he did not expect callers. The 
neighborhood on its part was very particular about whom it warmed 
in its bosom. Nevertheless, the fact remained that Doctor Brown’s 
buggy had twice been seen waiting in front of these forbidding gates ; 
and the stranger’s household was reported to consist entirely of 
Northern servants—wretched white hirelings who, as everybody in 
Beech Hollow knows, have not the faintest conception of either 
proper cooking or nursing. As nearest neighbor, Miss Hallie saw 
her duty plain before her. 

Fragrance from the napkin-covered plate she carried tickled the 
nostrils of the neighborhood chore-boy, who left off his casual labors 
in a rose-border to hurry forward with a wide grin of hospitality. 
Not so the pale, spectacled gentleman near by. “I hear the village 
on the front path again,” he said wearily, without turning his head. 
“ James—J ohn—what’s-your-name ” (“ Hit’s Rufe, suh!” put in the 
chore-boy helpfully,)—“be good enough to tell these people once 
more that my grounds are not open to the public, and that any parcels 
must be delivered at the back gate.” 

The silence was intense. Rufe, staring at Miss Hallie in an agony 
of mortification, finally broke it with an audible whisper: “ Don’t 
you pay him no mind, Miss Hallie, ma’am! He don’t mean nuffin, 
honey—he jes’ sort o’ No’thern in his ways.” 

“No, matter, Rufe. I see that I have made a mistake——” The 
soft voice broke in spite of every effort to keep it haughty and frigid. 

Instantly the gentleman turned his spectacles toward her, flush- 
ing painfully. “ Miss Hallie—a lady?” he exclaimed. “ Forgive me! 
T do not seem to have acquired as yet the keen perceptions attributed 
to blind folk. It never occurred to me that I might be entertaining 


‘One gates and drawn curtains gave to the familiar Sum- 
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angels unaware. Young ladies are of such rare occurrence I have 
not learned to recognize the flutter of their wings. It is a young 
lady, is it not?” he asked, rather wistfully of the silence. 

“Yassuh!” answered the gallant Rufe, while Miss Hallie blushed 
to the waves of her silver hair. 

“ And a pretty one, too, if I am any judge of voices! ”—the gen- 
tleman’s smile was very winning. “ What may I do for you, my dear? 
Charities—a subscription list, perhaps? Come, come, Miss Hallie! 
Don’t hesitate to ask. From my humble distance, I am a great ad- 
mirer of young ladies. Show that you forgive my rudeness by allow- 
ing me to do you some favor.” 

It was Rufe who rose to the occasion. “ Reck’n dey ain’t nuffin 
nobody could do for Miss Hallie, ’cause she ’d a-done it fust for dem. 
She ’s de givin’est lady in dishyer town, Miss Hallie is. She’s done 
brung you a nosegay, suh, and somefin in a napkin dat smells mighty 
fine—um-m ! ” 

“ Just a bit of Sally Lunn I made myself,” explained the tremulous 
voice. “I thought it might—might tempt your appetite.” 

“ My appetite is tempted to its fall,” cried the gentleman, “ though 
I have no idea whether Sally Lunn belongs to the vegetable or the 
animal kingdom.” (Rufe and the lady exchanged pitying glances.) 
“Truly, this is most delicious, and most kind. How did you happen 
to think of me?” 

“Why,” smiled Miss Hallie, “I am your nearest neighbor! ” 

“Ah! And I am to understand that nearest neighbors always 
provide the passing stranger with Sally Lunn? You see,” he ex- 
plained, “I know so little about neighbors. Where I come from, 
they don’t exist—or, if they do, I never happened to meet any.” 

“ What a dreadful, lonely place!” cried Miss Hallie. 

His mouth shut grimly. “It is. That’s why I came away.” 

She leaned toward him, shyness struggling again with effrontery. 
“But, Mr. Morton, if you want neighbors and—all that, why do you 
shut your gates and act so—rude to everybody?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Have you ever been pitied? How 
would you like to feel that people were staring at vou and whispering, 
‘That ’s Morton, the failure. Used to be something on the Street. 
Looks like a has-been, doesn’t he?’ No, no; when I’m out of the 
race I know enough to get off the track. It’s the proper thing for 
sick animals to crawl away and hide. All I want is to be let alone.” 

“No, it isn’t!” she said quickly. “Oh, no, it isn’t! All you 
want is your friends, Mr. Morton. You did wrong to hide away from 
them. It wasn’t fair!” 

He laughed a little. “Friends, eh? Where I come from, friends 
don’t seem to exist, either. I’ve lost my money, you know.” 
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“What in the world,” cried Miss Hallie, “has that got to do 
with it?” 

He laughed again, less grimly. “I see that you are very young, 
my dear! But you have made me speak of things I did not intend 
to—cynical, sordid truths that are much better ignored. ‘The Sally 
Lunn must have gone to my head. You see, my nervous system has 
got out of order a bit. That’s why I came here. I wanted to get 
away from the old life, round the corner of the world, as it were— 
and sit in the sun awhile, and get used to things. There’s so much 
sun in the South; and I’m cold, cold clear through to the heart. But 
I beg your pardon! I forgot myself. . . . Mr.—Rufus! The 
gates for this young lady. . . . You will come again, my dear? 
I know it is asking too much of a girl to amuse a crabbed old invalid 
like me occasionally, but count it among your charities.” 

Rosy with embarrassment, Miss Hallie opened her lips to explain, 
but said, “ Good-by,” instead. After all, if this poor, blind stranger 
was such an admirer of young ladies, how could it possibly matter if 
he made the mistake of a few decades in her age? Besides (she ad- 
mitted to her secret soul), flattery from the gentlemen is not un- 


pleasant. 


“ What I fail to comprehend,” argued Miss Withers belligerently, 
some days later (she was a lady who failed, belligerently, to compre- 
hend many things,) “is why this person comes to live among utter 
strangers in the first place, and why, now he’s here, he declines to 
have anything to do with any of us? Humph! Who does he think 
he is? Does n’t he know that some of the finest families in the State 
live right here around Beech Hollow? You can’t tell me!” 

“But I’ve tried to tell you so often, Jinny dear,” soothed Miss 
Hallie. “ He said he was just like a sick animal, hiding away-——” 

“Sick animal—gammon! Sick animals don’t come to malarious 
climates in June, and rent places with high walls, and keep their cur- 
tains drawn day and night for fear people might peep in and vv. 
something. No, indeed! They go to the mountains, or the sea- 
shore, or sanatoriums. Oh, he’s hiding away—I grant you that!” 
She wagged an ominous head. “'There’s something wrong, my dear, 
something very wrong.” 

“There certainly is something wrong,” agreed Miss Hallie, “ when 
a man is sick enough to hide away from his friends.” 

But Miss Withers was not to be lured from the trail by any sen- 
timental sympathy. Her interest in mankind had soured in the bottle, 
as the best of wine does sometimes with the lapse of years. She was 
in a perennial state of suspecting the worst. It proved to be her 
opinion, darkly expressed, that the man was not blind at all. 
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“Not blind! But he says he is,’ cried Miss Hallie. “ And 
why in the world would a handsome man disfigure himself with those 
horrid black goggles if he did n’t have to?” 

Miss Withers made a dramatic gesture. “Has it never occurred 
to you that those goggles might be a disguise?” she said; and pro- 
duced from her knitting-bag a newspaper which furnished the inner 
motive of her visit. In silence she pointed out an article on the front 
page. In silence Miss Hallie read the account, all too familiar now- 
adays, of an absconding bank-cashier who was supposed to be in 
hiding somewhere in the Southern States. 

“ But, Jinny,” exclaimed Miss Hallie, “it says a cashier, and 
cashiers are always young men. Who ever heard of a cashier that 
was n’t a young man?” 

“Gammon!” snapped the other, pointing in triumph to a de- 
scription of the missing man. “ Iron-gray hair,” it read, “smooth- 
shaven, with a scar on the upper lip.” 

“There, you see!” Miss Hallie was clutching at straws. “It 
says smooth-shaven, and Mr. Morton wears a big mustache.” 

Miss Withers was exasperated out of her manners. “ Hallie 
Thomas, you always were a simpleton! Of course he wears a mus- 
tache—of course he does! Do you suppose he wants to go around 
showing off that scar for people to know him by?” 

They stared at each other in growing conviction, Miss Hallie’s 
eyes filling slowly with tears. “It looks,” she said—“ it looks as 
though we had tracked him down, Jinny.” 

Her friend nodded proudly. “The Altar Guild thinks so, too—I 
dropped in on my way. The ladies were saying how sorry they were 
for you,” she added, “because you have been running in and out 
of there so much, carrying him food and flowers. They know how 
ashamed you would be of making up to a creature of that sort.” 

A flash of anger effectually dried Miss Hallie’s eyes. “ You may 
tell the Altar Guild,” she cried, “that I’m not the least bit ashamed 
of making up to the poor man, and that I’m going to keep right on 
doing it—so there!” 

“Hallie Thomas! In Heaven’s name, why?” 

“ Because, if this is true, he has n’t a friend in the world.” 

Miss Withers sniffed. “And do you think that a thief deserves 
friends? ” 

“No, indeed,” sighed Miss Hallie. “No, indeed. And that’s the 
very reason he needs them.” 

The same evening (evening in Beech Hollow lasts from noon until 
the dark falls) there was prolonged screeching of an automobile-horn 
in front of the Summers gates. Rufe, shedding garden implements 
en route, answered the summons with alacrity. 

VoL. LXXXVI.—48 
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“ Sa-ay, Mr. Morton, suh!” he called from afar, returning. “ Miss 
Hallie ’s out heah, an’ she say mek haste, she’s done come to tek you 
fo’ a li'l’ ride. She say it’s high time fo’ you an’ dishyer town to be 
seein’ each other.” 

“To be seeing each other!” echoed the blind man bitterly. “My 
compliments to the young lady, and you may tell her that I detest 
automobiles, that I hope never again to enter one, and that I am sorry 
to learn that there is such an anachronism in the neighborhood.” 

“?T ain’t no automobile, ’t ain’t no ’nach’onism,” soothed the chore- 
boy. “ Hit’s jus’ de old buggy, wif Nelly’s chile a-drawin’ of it, an’ 
one o’ dem horns what keeps automobbles from bumpin’ into each 
odder. You need n’t feel a mite skeery, suh. Nelly’s chile is a puf- 
feckly safe mule.” 

“ A—a what? I think you said a mule, Rufus? In that case ”— 
Mr. Morton got to his feet—“ you may ask the young lady to drive 
up to the front door. I shall be happy to accept her invitation.” 

The combined efforts of Rufe and a pompous, unsmiling butler 
landed him safely in the buggy. 

“This is the first time in my life that I’ve taken a gentleman 
driving,” fluttered Miss Hallie. “I suppose I should have hopped 
out gallantly to help you in, like beaux do; but if I let go of the lines 
there ’s no telling what Nelly’s child may take it into her head to at- 
tempt. She had experiences in her youth that have left her with an— 
an uncertain disposition. Though she is perfectly trustworthy,” added 
her mistress loyally. 

“Uncertain dispositions so often go with trustworthiness,” ob- 
served Mr. Morton. “I feared that Nelly’s child was going to prove 
something more uncertain still—an automobile. Ugh, how I dislike the 
arrogant, noisy things! ” 

“But they’re so stylish!” murmured Miss Hallie wistfully. 
“ Nelly’s child feels just as you do about them. She has a nervous tem- 
perament. I got the horn on her account, so that automobiles would 
treat us with more respect.” 

She tooted it vigorously as she spoke, producing the illusion of a 
machine going at full speed; and shortly informed him that they had 
turned a corner and were ambling past a touring-car drawn safely to 
one side of the road, the occupants of which looked surprised. 

“You ought to patent the idea!” Mr. Morton was tugging at his 
mustache, and she noticed with triumph that it did not come off. 
“ May I ask,” he added, “ how your steed came by its unusual name?” 

“ Why, it is Nelly’s child,” explained Miss Hallie. “ But, of course, 
you never knew Nelly. Sometimes I forget that you ’re a stranger.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Morton. 

“The whole county knew our old buggy-mare, I expect—grew up 
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with her. When father died, it seemed necessary to—to slightly sup- 
plement our income, and everybody said there was money in mules. So 
dear Nelly—so you see——” 

“T see,” said Mr. Morton. “And was there money in mules?” 

She laughed ruefully. “Well, no. Not for us, at any rate. We 
felt that we owed Nelly’s child especial kindness because it had such 
an unnatural parent. I declare, I never was more surprised in any 
one than I was in Nelly. She’d always been such a womanly horse! 
But I can’t find it in my heart to blame her. The poor thing probably 
expected a pretty little fuzzy baby like other mares, and when she 
saw a long-eared, rat-tailed creature that brayed instead of nickering— 
why, it would have been a shock to any mother! She used to bite and 
kick and scream for help whenever the little colt came near her. Poor 
Nelly! She died soon afterward.” 

“ Nervous prostration, perhaps?” suggested Mr. Morton. 

“T thought so, though they called it epizodtic,” sighed Miss Hallie. 
“We had to bring her child up on the bottle; and you know you can’t 
sell anything you ’ve brought up on the bottle! ” 

“Certainly not,” agreed Mr. Morton warmly. 

“Oh, Hallie dear!” a woman’s voice attracted their attention. 
“Would you mind getting my coal-oil-can filled at the store?” 

“Sa-ay, Miss Hallie! ”—it was a child’s cry this time. “ Please 
whoa up. We want to hitch on behind of you.” 

Presently she intrusted Nelly’s child to the care of her guest while 
she left a dish of wine-jelly for the sick wife of Evins-the-Grocer. Then 
he heard her inviting to supper a family of many grateful voices, 
whose cook, he gathered, had left unexpectedly, after the casual 
African custom. 

“Well!” he exclaimed at his door-step. “I have had to-day a 
most valuable lesson in the duties of a neighbor. No wonder they 
call you ‘ the givin’est lady in town.’” 

“Pooh! That’s just a pet-name I inherit from mother—and I 
don’t deserve it a bit,” she sighed, “ because there is n’t anything left 
to give.” 

“?Cep’n’ yourse’f, Miss Hallie, ma’am!” spoke Rufe unexpectedly 
from the rose-border. 


Miss Hallie, in the throes of indecision, hovered about her mirror 
like a frilly white moth. Which was the more stylish? Pink always 
gave her color; on the other hand, the blue bow brought out the blue of 
her eyes. The orchid must be considered, too, a lovely butterfly of 
palest mauve that was waiting to be pinned at her belt. A whole boxful 
of such blossoms was crowding her ice-chest at the moment, des- 
tined for the uncultivated eyes of the Home for Incurables. She re- 
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membered them with a pang. It is not often that an orchid is seen 
in Beech Hollow. She yearned to glorify her parlor with the exqui- 
site things for just one day, inviting the neighborhood to tea. She 
fancied the commotion in the Altar Guild if she were casually to con- 
tribute a few orchids for the Sunday decorations, in place of her weekly 
nasturtiums and larkspur. But comment leads quickly to question in 
Beech Hollow, and if it became known that Mr. Morton was sending 
her orchids, how could she reconcile the fact with her own widespread 
report of his financial condition? 

One orchid, however, was surely owing to the sacred rites of hos- 
pitality. If the goggles really were a disguise, how dreadful for her 
host to see that she did not wear his flowers! “His flowers ”—the 
lingering, half-guilty phrase brought a bit of old-time song bubbling 
to her lips. 

There was great crunching of gravel at the door, and Rufe, pulling 
up the mule with a flourish, cried importantly, “Oh, Miss Hallie! 

Whoa-a! . . . Heah we is, Miss Hallie!” 

From the depths of the buggy, Miss Withers, resplendent in green 
plaid taffeta, assured her that she was “ only going to see for herself.” 

“Really? I thought,” said Miss Hallie, with gentle malice, “ that 
you were only going to chaperon me.” 

Miss Withers winced. She was six months the elder. “ Make Rufe 
drive slower,” she said tartly. “We don’t want to get there on time, 
and have the man think we ’ve never been to a dinner-party before! ” 

It was only a step from Miss Withers’ door to Miss Hallie’s, and 
another step from there to the Summers place. But there were clouds 
in the sky, and plaid taffetas and fluted muslins are not to be lightly 
risked in Beech Hollow. Of course a lady does not drive herself to a 
party ; therefore Rufe took up as little room as possible between them 
on the buggy-seat, and contrived to wear a good deal of manner, con- 
sidering his disadvantages. The Morton butler was his model. 

“ Good-evening,” said both ladies pleasantly to that functionary 
as he flung wide the door, and Miss Hallie added, lifting a tiny foot, 
“ You may take off my India-rubbers, please, boy.” 

The “boy” fixed unseeing eyes on some point above their heads, 
and murmured, “ Upstairs-to-the-right.” 

They mounted apologetically, to be met by a personage in black 
silk with white muslin touches, who removed their knitted shawls with 
exaggerated care, and indicated powder and hair-pins. 

Miss Withers wilted her with a glance. “ We do not use cosmetics, 
and we arranged our hair before we came,” she said, and moved 
majestically toward the stairs. 

“Why, Hallie Thomas!” she whispered half-way down. “ You 
did n’t take off your India-rubbers! ” 
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“TI know,” confessed the little lady. “I did n’t like to, before her.” 

But as their host rose to greet them, Miss Hallie’s shyness fell from 
her like an enveloping garment. The pale weariness of his face, with its 
hidden eyes, arouse every protective mother-instinct latent in her. She 
chatted and laughed as archly as the girl he thought her, determined 
that her protégé should show to the best advantage, anxious to amuse 
him to the point of tugging at his mustache, so that Jinny should sce 
for herself how permanent it was. 

Miss Withers, however, true to her réle of detective, missed no in- 
criminating detail—not the pearl studs which gave the final touch of 
costliness to his evening-clothes, nor the carved sapphire on his finger, 
nor the gold smoking-set which profaned the sanctity of Mrs. Sum- 
mers’ parlor table. “ Poor—humph!” she sniffed, sotto voce. Once 
when the black goggles were turned courteously toward her, she made 
a wry face at them to show that she was not fooled; and as they went 
out to dinner, she managed to whisper to her friend, “ Look out for 
your mother’s pearl-and-cameo brooch ! ” 

It was not a successful dinner. Two wines glowed and sparkled 
untasted in their glasses. Strange viands, strangely prepared, came 
and went in endless procession. There was no bread, except a cold, dry 
chunk which vanished with the soup. (In Beech Hollow, the poorest 
house offers at least two varieties of hot bread to its guests.) The 
haughty butler and the personage in black silk tiptoed about in chill- 
ing, unfriendly silence. Miss Hallie redoubled her gallant efforts, 
and Mr. Morton responded to them gratefully; but the chaperon was 
distinctly present under protest. 

Later, Miss Hallie attempted “ Monastery Bells” upon the piano, 
but her fingers were numb with nervousness, and wrong notes would 
pop in disconcertingly. Through the ordeal, she was wondering 
wretchedly whether the scent of the orchid was strong enough for him 
to know it by—also whether Jinny heard. For, as they left the table, 
Mr. Morton had bent over her to murmur, “ Thank you for wearing 
the flowers, my dear.” 

They were barely safe in the welcome darkness of the buggy-hood 
before Miss Withers exploded: “Well! I suppose you believe after 
this that your protégé is both blind and poor? Aha!” 

“Hush, do hush! Rufe will hear!” 

“What of it? Every one will know to-morrow,” said the other. 

“Wh-what do you mean?” 

“T have seen for myself,” said Miss Withers, “and to-morrow T 
am going to report him to the authorities.” 

“No!” gasped Miss Hallie. “Oh, Jinny, you couldn’t! Your 
hospitality, your Christian charity—why, any strange dog is welcome 
at your——” 
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“Gammon! Sentimental rot! Do you suppose Beech Hollow can 
go on harboring a criminal forever, and being corrupted by him, and 
having him fall in love with you, Hallie Thomas? There, you need 
not gasp and wriggle. Anybody with half an eye can see that. It’s 
disgraceful ! ” 

Miss Hallie was too shocked to speak. There was no hope for Mr. 
Morton. Jinny was a woman of her word. Miss Hallie did not know 
that she was crying. She did not know that the buggy was standing 
at her own doorstep until a sympathetic cough from Rufe aroused 
her. Then an idea came to her, a forlorn hope. 

“ Jinny, I want to talk to you. No, I don’t care if it is ten o’clock— 
or twelve o’clock!” she cried recklessly. “‘ Come in.” She turned in 
the light of the hall-lamp. “Jinny, we were babies together, we went 
to school together, we ’ve grown up and old together. You were with 
me the day they brought father home, and when mother died. I was 
with you when you got the news that—that Jamie had married another 
girl. You remember?” 

Miss Withers nodded. 

“That ’s a tie that means something, more than just friendship, or 
kinship, or ’most anything else. Doesn’t it? Well, if I should tell 
you that after all these years I had f-fallen in love, and wanted very 
much to—marry somebody ”—the voice trailed into a whisper—*“ you 
would n’t be the one, would you, to put that person in jail?” 

“So he has spoken?” cried Miss Withers. 

There was a dreadful pause. Miss Hallie’s head drooped lower and 
lower, while her hands twisted together in agony. Nobody born and 
bred outside of Beech Hollow can fully realize the shame of confess- 
ing unmaidenly regard for a man who has not “ spoken.” 

“ No—he never will,” she said at last, very low. “ He—he only 
likes me because he thinks I’m a p-pretty young girl. But that does n’t 
matter—it is n’t me—oh, can’t you see?” 

Her friend stared at her coldly. Young, wistful eyes, all the bluer 
by contrast with the wrinkles around them; tremulous lips that still 
turned up at the corners—a mouth made to be kissed; soft hair that 
persisted in its girlish waves and tendrils as if in defiance of the frost 
that held it—all these might have made their appeal to other judges, 
but not to the thin-lipped, flat-breasted woman before her. 

“Well!” she said presently. “ Because you have so far forgotten 
your age and station as to fall in love unasked, like any nursemaid, T 
do not feel called upon to protect the object of your attentions, my 
dear. And I trust that no consideration of friendship r association 
would ever cause me to fail, Hallie, in my duty to the Nation.” 

Nevertheless, thanks to certain twists in the nature of woman as 
ineradicable as the curl of Miss Hallie’s hair, it was Miss Withers 
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herself, incoherent with dismay, who called her friend to the telephone 
early the next morning. 

“Hallie—my goodness gracious! A strange man—I was on my 
way to town to inform the Authorities when I met him !—in the sta- 
tion-hack—inquiring for Mr. Morton! It’s a detective—I know, be- 
cause he had a little satchel just the right size for hand-cuffs. Run 
and warn him—hurry! He’s almost there!” 

Miss Hallie dropped the receiver and left it hanging. She flew 
to the picket-fence that divided her orchard from the Summers place. 
She could see the hunted man sitting, all unconscious, in his garden, 
with the chore-boy pottering near by. 

“Rufe!” she quavered. “Help!” 

The negro turned quickly to the beloved voice, just in time to see 
a pink dimity negligée clambering over the picket-fence. 

“You remember the time the mob got after you!” she panted. 
“Mr. Morton——” 

“?Fore Gawd! Is dey after him?” cried the negro. 

“ Yes, the station-hack—head it off a 

“Don’t you fret—I’ll fix *em!” Rufe was already half way to 
the road. 

She hurried to Mr. Morton, and caught him by the hand. “Can 
you run?” she demanded. “ Youll have to.” 

“What is it—a fire? An earthquake?” he cried. But she had no 
breath to answer him. Through the shelter of some shrubbery they 
ran, along an alley, across Miss Hallie’s orchard, and at last they sank, 
panting for breath, upon a bench in her vine-covered arbor. 

It was just in time. Out in the quiet road, they heard a voice ask- 
ing whether Mr. Morton lived near by. They heard Rufe’s suave reply 
—no, indeedy, nobody named Morton lived in that house, nor in the 
next, nor in the village, nor anywheres in the State, he did n’t reckon. 

“ Why—why,” cried Mr. Morton, “there’s old——” 

She laid her hand across his lips. “ Yes, he’s looking for you,” 
she whispered. “ But he won’t look here—he would n’t dare! I’d sick 
Sport on him. You’re perfectly safe.” 

“ Safe?” he echoed, bewildered. 

“Oh, don’t pretend any more! ”—her voice broke. “I know who 
you are. You’re Mr. Jones, the absconder. Truly, truly, I don’t think 
any the worse of you—I know you are sorry now! And when the de- 
tective has gone,” she hurried on, “you can just send them back all 
the money you took—don’t you see?—and start all over again, and— 
and none of us will care a bit!” 

“TI see”—his lips were twitching oddly. “But if I send back 
all the money, little lady, how am I to live while I start all over 


again?” 
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“Here with me. There’s enough for two if we’re careful,” said 
Miss Hallie simply. She had decided on the instant that he must 
not be told her age until later. He must first of all be taken care of. 
Surely he would rather marry even a quite old person than go to 
prison ! 

There was a moment’s silence. Then he said slowly, “My dear 
child, am I to understand that you are offering marriage to a man 
fifty years old, a man whom you believe to be a criminal?” 

“No, no!” she cried. “You may be an absconder, but I know 
you ’re not a criminal.” 

He turned away abruptly, and she saw to her dismay that he was 
tugging at his mustache. “You ’re not—you’re not laughing?” she 
gasped. 

“Well, no,” he said. “I believe, as a matter of fact, that I am 
crying.” Then he rose and stood before her, erect and proud, a rather 
fine figure of a gentleman. “I ask your pardon, my givin’est lady, 
for letting you deceive yourself for one moment,” he said. “I give 
you my word of honor that I am not Jones, the absconder.” 

Even Miss Withers would have believed him. 

“ But—but the detective?” faltered Miss Hallie. 

“He is a famous eye-specialist from New York, whom I have 
summoned at the wish of your excellent Doctor Brown. He thinks 
there may be still a chance for me.” 

“The money?” she faltered again. ‘“ You told me you had lost 
everything—that you were poor. But those orchids—and champagne— 
and the gold smoking-set-——” 

“T should have said that I had failed, not that I was poor—for 
Beech Hollow,” he explained gently. “ You see, for years I had put 
all my energies and efforts into a scheme for making one of the great 
fortunes of the world. It failed, thanks to ‘friends.’ So did my 
nerves and my eyes. The strain was too great, I suppose—something 
broke. But there is plenty of money left from the wreck to keep me 
very comfortably. I am arranging to buy Mrs. Summers’ little place, 
because I am going to live here—just to be near you, my dear, to take 
care of you if I may until, please God, the young fellow comes along 
who is worthy to be your husband. For I thank Heaven,” he added, 
very low, “that I have manhood enough left to decline your offer of 
marriage.” 

Suddenly a realization of what she had thought, and said, and done, 
came over poor Miss Hallie. “Oh!” she wailed. “O—oh!” and, 
clapping her hands to her blazing cheeks, she fled into the house. 

It was Rufe, cautiously reconnoitering, who found Mr. Morton 
groping about among fruit-trees and clothes-lines, helpless with laugh- 
ter, though his cheeks were wet. And it was Rufe who led him back 
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later to the arbor, where they surprised Miss Hallie in the dusk, 
knitting occasional tears into an afghan for somebody’s baby. 

“Place me between the lady and the house, so that she cannot 
escape again,” ordered Mr. Morton, “and then, Rufus, you may go 
away.” 

“ Yonder ’s a co’tin’ moon, suh,” whispered the negro slyly. 

“T believe I feel it on my face, and some day, thank God, I shall 
see it with my eyes again,” said Mr. Morton. “ Miss Hallie, I’ve 
come to thank you for many things: for making me believe in the 
kinship of mankind, for teaching me the privilege of being a neigh- 
bor, for showing me that there are warmer things in the South than 
even its sun. I’ve never known a person, young or old, whom I so 
admire and venerate, and I——” 

“Qh, hush, hush!” she cried. “ Admire and venerate! When 
you hear the truth, youll despise me. Listen. I’m not what you 
think me. I’m not pretty. I never was—never had a beau in my 
life. And I’m not young. I’m old. Every hair on my head is 
gray. And——” 

“ What! ”—he had reached her in one step. “How old are you? 
Tell me quick—how old?” 

She hesitated an instant, then whispered it. 

“Hallie! It’s only five years too young—my dear!” 

She was pushing at him in a panic. “No, no. You shan’t—you 
shan’t act so! Two old people—it’s ridiculous. It was different be- 
fore, because I thought you needed me. I wanted to take care of you. 
I thought you were poor, and lonely, and———” 

“And an absconder! ” 

“ But now—don’t you see ?—it ’s all wrong! ” she pleaded. “ You ’re 
not even blind. There’s nothing in the world I can do for you, Mr. 
Morton, nothing I can give——” 

“?Cep’n’ yourse’f, Miss Hallie, ma’am!” he quoted, his lips upon 
the silver hair. 
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birth 
Of stars— 
How long ago, my own! 
How much of life we ’ve known! 
And still within the perfect gleam we must forget on earth 
What mars. 


Wis we were wed *t was midst the songs of gladness at the 
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A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


MAKE THE TRIP WORTH WHILE 
[' isn’t the question whether a noted psychologist can come back 


from across the Great Divide that chiefly concerns me. It is 

whether the aforesaid psychologist will know anything when he 
gets back. Coming back is common enough, if one can believe common 
report; but in each and every case that I know anything about, return- 
ing genius has left its wit behind. 

I have had second-hand interviews with many of the departed great 
ones of earth; at least, they said, or it was said they said, that they 
were departed great ones ; and I never like to dispute one’s word. But 
if they were indeed what was claimed for them, then death has a more 
wasting effect on the mind than on the body. I have talked with an 
alleged ghost of Blackstone who did n’t know enough law to try a case 
between a dog and a bone. I have listened to the wraith of Grant 
tell how he won the battle of Gettysburg(!) by the help of spirits. I 
have had advice on the purchase of mining stocks from the immortal 
part of Benjamin Franklin; but though the sage’s “spirit” was cock- 
sure as to the leads and blowouts of the Nancy Bell, he quite failed to 
remember anything about the date, purpose, or result of his mission 
to France. 

Interviews of this sort may be useful in discouraging suicide ; but I 
fail to see what other value they can have. If the great psychologist 
referred to is going to revisit the glimpses of the moon, let him make 
his visit worth while. Let him bring some evidence that will differ- 
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entiate the “ spirit world” from a badly managed imbecile asylum. If 
he cannot do this, I, for one, do not care whether he comes back at all. 
GEORGE L. KNAPP 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


HERE are some latter-day philosophers who would have us be- 
T lieve that human nature is not the same to-day as it was in 
the time of the Flood. Herein do they labor without profit, 
for those of us who have occasion to come in contact with human 
nature are agreed that it is as unchanged as is canine nature or oxygen 
nature or anything else that is what it is. One of the most distinctive 
features of human nature is its prejudice against anything new that 
promises to make mankind better or more comfortable. Noah may have 
been the first man to discover it, but he was not the last. Every re- 
former, every bearer of glad tidings, down to the present hour, has 
discovered the same thing. 

_ Therefore, let us not be surprised that the proposal to establish 
a national department of health is meeting with opposition. Human 
nature is but asserting itself with characteristic reaction. As it behaved 
at first mention of the printing-press, the telescope, the abolition of 
slavery, the enforcement of quarantine, so now is it behaving with re- 
spect to this latest innovation which would add to the happiness and 
the welfare of the race. 

Statistics show that the people of the United States each year 
suffer a preventable loss of over six hundred thousand lives. Every 
minute of the day and night, from one year’s end to the other, the life 
of some man, woman, or child is unnecessarily snuffed out because of 
inadequate care or precaution. So also do careful computations reveal 
the startling fact that there are constantly no less than three million 
persons seriously sick from causes that are preventable. To dwell upon 
the expense, the trouble, the misery, the hindrance, the loss, resulting 
from this great number of invalids and deaths would be to present an 
appalling picture. The financial cost alone requires ten figures for its 
adequate representation ; a total, indeed, of no less than two thousand 
million dollars. 

And the cases here involved, let it be remembered, are preventable 
cases: six hundred thousand annua] deaths and three million constant 
cases of sickness that are caused by such things as polluted water, 
impure food, epidemics, uncleanliness, bad sanitation, and various other 
conditions which need not exist if properly guarded against. Why, 
therefore, should they not be guarded against, as provided for by the 
act now pending in Congress to establish a department of public 
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health? There is small sense in permitting seventeen hundred fellow 
creatures to go unnecessarily to their graves every day of the year, 
to say nothing of the millions who are daily suffering from preventable 
sickness. At least, such is the view of the reformer—of him who 
would see the world made better and happier by the maintenance of 
good health. But the inertia of human nature has yet to be overcome. 

We “ point with pride” and no little boast to our Department of 
Agriculture, through which the federal government looks after the 
health of the hogs and the cattle of the nation; but when, as a people, 
we are asked to give approval to the creating of a like department for 
taking care of the public health, we become immediately suspicious and 
satirical, and make plain to the candid observer that human nature 
is elementally the same forever. 

However, ’tis comforting to reflect that history repeats itself. 
Every needed reform, every step destined to lead the world forward, has 
had its battle with opposition and has triumphed. Nor do we exhaust 
the marvels of human nature when citing its antagonism to reform; 
for it possesses also this encouraging and gratifying quality: that it 
will to-morrow acclaim with pride and passionate enthusiasm what 
to-day it refuses to welcome. Wherefore, we are minded to bide our 
time and all will be well. 

CiirForD HowarpD 


ON REFORMING CHRISTMAS 


OT content with remodelling the Fourth of July, ultra-zealous 
N reformers are now advocating drastic changes in Christmas. 
Most of their attacks on the winter festival are directed 
towards the giving of gifts, which, they say, is productive of jealousy 
and hypocrisy, to say nothing of extravagance. It is true that many 
give beyond their means, often against their will; and those with 
little money foolishly try to compete with those who have much. 
People with whom we have long exchanged gifts, yet for whom we 
have perhaps ceased to care, will send us something, and we must 
not be outdone. Now, if there must be reform, let it be here. If we 
no longer desire to exchange gifts with some one, let us have the 
courage to write a friendly note and explain that we prefer not to 
this year. It is quite possible that our friend will be as glad to stop 
as are we. Or, send simply a card or a friendly letter, regardless of 
what may be sent to us. The hint is pretty sure to be taken the 
following year. 
The exchanging of gifts has been a feature of Christmas for 
centuries. To me, it is a most beautiful custom, if—notice the if— 
it be done in the proper spirit—a spirit of genuine affection and 
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good-will. If two loving hearts exchange gifts of equal monetary 
value, each prizes what he receives far above the value in dollars 
and cents of that he has given. Nor do I hold with the doctrine that 
it is better to send merely cards or letters on Christmas day, and 
give to the poor the money we should otherwise have spent. I am 
selfish enough to want some of the Christmas fun myself; and I 
want my relatives and friends to have some, too. I always feel that 
Christmas day is sacred to my dear ones. Reformers may tell us that 
the furs which a man purposes giving to his wife would buy many 
dinners for the hungry, and many dolls and toys to make glad the 
hearts of ragged little ones; but—well, I should be sorry for the poor 
folk, but if it were my wife, she would get the furs. This is not a 
plea to abolish giving to the poor on this day of days; it is merely 
a plea for moderation. Let us remember the poor, let us give— 
bountifully if we can—to help them; but—don’t let’s overdo by 
failing to give gifts to those near to us. 

Another thing: in giving to the poor—or, for that matter, to the 
moderately well-to-do—let us not give only useful articles. Those in 
whose lives luxuries seldom come will appreciate it all the more if they 
receive something which they would not have needed any way. Socks 
and groceries may be of more practical value than bonbons and gift- 
books, but if the latter will promote happiness, let us by all means give 
them. R. T. H. 


A GROWING MENACE 


\ K J HEN an amusement degenerates into a passion, it becomes a 
menace. It preys as does every inordinate thing upon an 
‘ impressionable mind, until it robs it of both serenity and 
perspective. Whist for amusement’s sake is quite as harmful as jack- 
straws, but at that sort of whist Fashion lifts its brows contemptuously. 
Excitement is the order of to-day. Nothing that fails therein is 
approved. Women who would blush to drink to excess stagger away 
from a Bridge table with haggard eyes, pounding pulses, and unsated 
desire. At the maximum of their madness time to eat or drink is 
begrudged. No gambler in the world ranks the “Bridge Fiend” on 
optimism. Such an idea as not winning is an absurdity, for to win 
is their métier. 

In order to play this seductive game hundreds of thousands of 
infatuated women are not only sacrificing time, strength, and money, 
but they are stealing their children’s birthright to sate an appetite 
that is never appeased. They are indifferent wives and careless house- 
keepers, robbing kindly Peter to pay jibing Paul, and laying up for 
themselves aftermaths not to be put into words. At the worst, their 
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eyes acquire a staring expression, their walk is a totter, their hands 
shake. The sanitariums are besieged with these nerve-wrecked women, 
whose husbands and brothers “confess” for them. Doctors’ offices 
are filled with others, seeking stimulants to “go on.” Specialists 
declare the Bridge of Fashion to be as harmful to highly strung 
women as alcoholism. 

Appalled by what she has seen in her four years’ itinerary as a 
champion whist player, one of the most notable Bridge players in 
America has thrown her cards down forever, to take up the strongest 
cudgels against them that she can find. According to her, and she 
knows, Bridge has become the curse of the feminine world. Those 
placid women who could play indefinitely without excitement have 
substituted other games lest they become confused with certain 
“ Fiends” who risk so much to gain so little. 

Pawnshop keepers are Bridge enthusiasts. It has come to be 
an immense source of revenue to them. All over this and other 
Bridge playing countries, women who can obtain money in no other 
way veil themselves and pawn their jewels, ofttimes heirlooms, again 
and again. The truth of this may be verified in any metropolis. 

Not only has the madness of Bridge made domesticity a mockery ; 
it has almost obliterated those old-time courtesies that between gentle- 
women meant so much. Scarcely any fashionable woman has time to 
pay or receive calls. Her many Bridge engagements are prohibitive. 
She lives in fear and trembling lest some one from another city 
break in upon her unawares. She may have some money to spare, 
but she has no time to give to any one. Even her growing sons and 
daughters are obliged to be satisfied with tag-ends and a fagged 
mother. The telephone is her sheet-anchor when an occasion comes, 
as it will, when she wishes to forestall an inopportune visit from an 
old friend. She is not mean, she would give generously of her best, 
but her time, as has been said, is no longer hers. She has mortgaged 
it to the limit. She is bondswoman to Chance, self-manacled, true, 
and, stranger still, hugging the chain that at times presses sorely. 
Is it any wonder that, seeing woman’s plight, physicians of the soul 
and body have separately and together evolved new cults, movements, 
and creeds, ready for the inevitable moment when her outraged 
nerves will no longer respond to the stimulus of pasteboard, when she 
will become as a child seeking guidance? It is the woman who 
cannot afford to play the game who plays most recklessly. Obviously 
it is also she who eventually comes to grief, and whose folly falls 
heaviest not upon her own head, but upon another’s shoulders. 

If wealthy women stopped to think how this mania for cards is 
spreading, they would end the Bridge craze, for, dearly as they are 
enamoured of Whist, they would not, through example, be willing 
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that their too imitative “ Little Sisters ” should be castaways mentally, 
morally, or financially. The very rich are credited too rarely with 
unselfish qualities. 

That a crusade against card-intoxication is imminent cannot be 
doubted. Americans are peculiarly liable to extremes. New blood 
needs many channels, not one. With an impulsive woman, the last 
obsession crowds out all else. It destroys focus, nullifies conformity, 
engenders greed, selfishness, egotism, envy, and suspicion; any ob- 
session touches elbows with insanity. It is a lamentable thing that so 
classic a pastime as Whist should fall into bad odor through the 
folly of some. It furnishes such a delightful way to spend an hour 
or two when other things pall. Unhappily the spirit of the times 
trends toward unquiet pursuits. Unless the element of hazard enters 
in, Fashion will have none of it, which is all the worse for Fashion. 
The menace will spread perilously unless the Yellow God should 
yawn across the table—whereupon Fashiondom must show a corre- 
sponding boredom and eschew the game. Therefore yawn, Mammon, 
yawn, that without more ado cards may again become a charming 
pastime, and cease to be an alarming passion. 

Minna THomas ANTRIM 


A PLEA FOR THE PESSIMIST 


HERE is a story of an ex-Christian Scientist who, when asked 
oi why he had relapsed, or backslid, or become unchristian-un- 
scientific, confessed to having tired of being “so darned happy 
all the time.” Evidently that man needed an occasional dash 
of pessimism to make life interesting after the monotony of persistent, 
unvarying optimism. The hopelessly incurable optimist revels, yes, 
wallows, in cheerfulness; his object in life is the pursuit of happiness, 
and, like the infant creeping toward a cake of soap, he won’t be happy 
till he gets it. 

Epigrammatic comparisons of optimist and pessimist drop often 
from the lips of would-be wits: “The optimist sees the rose, the 
pessimist feels its thorns.” “Of two evils the optimist chooses the 
lesser, the pessimist both.” It is as easy to cover the pessimist with 
obloquy as if he deserved it. 

If there were no pessimists to ballast the too buoyant optimists, 
how long would the human race last? The optimist sits upon the 
deck of a crowded steamer, serenely smiling, blissfully content. The 
pessimist, sitting beside him, smells smoke and begins to fidget. The 
optimist says it is his imagination and advises him not to worry, for 
all will come right in the end. Nevertheless, the pessimist gets up 
and “noses ’round ” till he discovers fire, which is then quietly sub- 
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dued. But when, on his return, he tells the optimist of it, the 
optimist exclaims triumphantly: “ Did n’t I say all would come right 
in the end?” And the exasperating part of it is, the optimist’s con- 
fidence is justified—thanks to the pessimist. 

Is it not an obvious deduction that a world made up wholly of 
optimists would be as impracticable as one containing only mendicant 
friars? The pessimist may be over-cautious, but the optimist is over- 
credulous. The optimist trusts in providence, the pessimist distrusts 
everybody and everything. The man who didn’t know the gun was 
loaded was an optimist—he’s dead: the one who feared it might go 
off whether it was loaded or not is a pessimist—he’s still alive. The 
gentleman whose head was severed from his body so neatly that he 
could not be convinced of the disconnection till they had given him 
snuff and made him sneeze must have been an optimist; seemingly 
he had not the brains not to be. The optimist doesn’t know enough 
to go in when it rains—or at least he will start out on a cloudy morning 
without an umbrella, because he thinks he can borrow one from the 
pessimist if need be, and he usually can. The optimist saunters 
gayly through life, wearing that fatuous smile that won’t come off, 
secure in the knowledge that drunken men, fools, and optimists 
get looked after somehow. Left to his own devices, the optimist is 
an irresponsible baby, dependent for his very existence upon the pes- 
simist. The optimist is a butterfly, the pessimist a grub: without 
the grub there could be no butterfly. 

Doubtless the optimist has his place in the world; so, too, have 
the amiable lunatic and the other irresponsibles. But the pessimist 
is the safer and more useful member of society, and it is to be regretted 
that his services to mankind get so little credit. 

Here ’s to the pessimist: may he live long and (cause the optimist 
to) prosper! Frank M. BICKNELL 


TRUTHS 


Ir is as much the part of a good fighter to stay out of trouble as 
to get into it. 

Ir every logical conclusion were really logical, what a dreadfully 
illogical thing logic would be. 

MEN never make constitutions because they need them, but because 
they think their descendants will. 

Wuat will posterity think of us when they find the number of 
interesting-bearing bonds we ’ve handed down. 


Ellis O. Jones 
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Tue or a Deep, Dark Mystery 

As I entered the gloomy, forbidding structure, I noticed the 
massive walls and the small, high-placed, steel-barred windows. 

“You take extraordinary precautions, monsieur,” I said. 
“Do you often have trouble with your patients? ” 

“Non, m’sieu,” replied the attendant who was acting as my 
guide through the famous Parisian maison d’aliénés. “ As you 
may ores we are verree careful. We come now to the violent 
wards, m’sieu.’ 

We walked slowly down the long corridor, on both aie of 
which, separated by barred partitions, were the unfortunate 
inmates. They were truly a wretched-looking lot, most of them 
heavily manacled, all with the wild light of insanity in their eyes. 

**T have been anxious to inspect this place ever since I learned 
that here originate the women’s fashions,” I said. 

My guide shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ What would you?” he 
replied. ‘ Name of a pussy-cat! Long ago, sane people did get 
zem out, but zeir efforts were too much of a slowness, too—vhat 
you call ‘tame.’ Here originated ze enormous sleeve, ze gr’rande 
bustle, ze sheath skirt, and ze other belles toilettes. Over zere is 
our partie des chapeaux, m’sieu.” 

“Oh,” I said. Then a sudden thought struck me. “Can you 
show me the inventor of the hobble skirt? ” I asked. 

He looked dubious. ‘“ But yes,” he said finally. “I vill show | 


you.” 


I followed him down several flights of stairs to a cell far under- 
ground. When I first peered through the grating I could dis- 
tinguish nothing. When my eyes became accustomed to the dark- 
ness, I made out a fearful-looking creature, hairy and ragged, and 
with long, talon-like finger-nails. He was rapidly covering sheets 
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of paper with grotesque designs by means of bits of charcoal. 
His eyes gleamed with an unearthly light, and he kept up a con- 
tinual drooling, occasionally nodding his head, as if his work 
pleased him. 

“This is one of our most valued patients,” volunteered my 
guide. “ He invented not only ze hobble skirt, but also ze hats 
ze ladies are wearing zis winter. Come away quietly, so as not to 
disturb him. He is working on ze new styles for next spring.” 

Marvelling greatly, I soon took leave of the courteous attend- 
ant, and came away. I am now looking forward with considerable 


eagerness to seeing the new spring fashions. 
Clifton B. Dowd 


On Curistmas MorninG 

Willie: “Oh, Papa, I heard Santy Claus last night. He 
bumped his foot against a chair, and he said “a 

Willie’s Papa: “ There, there, Willie, I know what he said. 


Run away now.” George Frederick Wilson 
CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 
By R T.H. 


“7 don’t think much of Fletcher,” 
Remarked the mooley cow. 

* T know he claims the credit, 
But ’t was I who showed him how!” 


Unrit 
Cadger: “ Old Highroller has just been telling us about a time 


when he was shipwrecked, and all the survivors but he were eaten by 
cannibals.” 

Badger: “ Why did n’t they eat him? ” 

Cadger: “ I don’t know exactly, but I suspect there was a Pure 
Food Commission on the island.” Horace W. Overton 
Varsity Wir 

Hotel Clerk: “1 found that ‘ Not to be used except in case of 
fire’ placard those college boys stole out of the corridor.” 

Manager: “ Where? ” 


Clerk: “ They ’d nailed it up over the coal-bin.” 
M. L. 


When love goes on a strike, it’s no use to get out an injunction. 
Ellis 0, Jones 
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NATURE’S WAY 
By Wilberforce Jenkins 


*T is Nature’s plan 
To furnish ways 

To help poor man 
Endure his days. 


Whate’er may be 
His troubles here, 

She helps him see 
His pathway clear, 


Invents new modes 
To help him o’er 

The rocky roads 
That lie before. 


Hence in these days 
When living ’s high 

She air-ships raise- 
Es to the sky, 


Whence we may hope 
To overtake 
The price of soap 
And bread and cake.” * 


There is a certain merchant of New England who is regarded 


by his friends as the most indulgent of fathers. In proof of his 
consideration for his children and their belongings, the following 
may be instanced: 

A dignified old gentleman and his wife were making a formal 
call, when one of the merchant’s sons burst into the room, accom- 
panied by his pet goat. The agitation of the visitors was plainly 
evident. The father gave the boy a stern look. 

“Sam,” said he reprovingly, “how often have I told you not 
to bring that goat into the drawing-room? I must insist that 
you keep him in the librarv.” Edwin Tarrisse 


* And peanuts, and shoes, and beef-steak, and clothes, and tungsten-bear- 
ing ores, and other necessities of life that cannot very well be got into poetry. 
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Ir Sounpep Goop to Her 
During the last big automobile race at Fairmount Park, Phila- 


delphia, the day was raw, and the wait for the finish seemed inter- 
minable to all but the most enthusiastic. One pretty Philadelphia 
miss was feeling a bit chilly as well us decidedly hungry when a 
boy friend approached her. 

“ T understand two of the automobiles turned turtle up the road 
a ways,” he imparted. 

“Well, I wish they ’d done it arsund here,” she responded im- 


patiently. ‘“ We might have had some snapper soup! ” 


A Cuance to Knock Down Five 

They were quite content with theraselves, the six young women 
who boarded a north-bound Broadway car, and they evinced very 
little concern for the dull routine and commonplace details of life. 
It was the announced intention of all to transfer to the Thirty- 
Fourth Street crosstown line, and to this end the girl in the red 
hat asked for and received six transfers. But the other five changed 
their minds before they reached the transfer point, declaring them- 
selves in favor of a shopping foray, so only the girl with the red 
hat held to the original plan and boarded the Thirty-Fourth Street 
car. When the conductor came for her fare, she handed him the 
whole bunch of transfers,—the original six. 

The conductor looked at her, on each side of her, and all around 
her. Apparently she was alone. Also, she was oblivious. Then 
he said: 

“ Where are the others? ” 

The girl with the red hat looked up, startled and confused for 
the instant. Then she replied, with cold dignity: 

“ That, sir, is all the transfer man gave me.” R. M. Winans 


In Canapa 
Prosecuting Attorney: “ Your honor, the sheriff’s bull-pup has 


gone and chawed up the court Bible.” 
Judge: “ Well, make the witness kiss the bull-pup, then. We 


can’t adjourn court just to hunt up a new Bible.” 


H. E. Zimmerman 
In THe Batkans 
Brigand Chief: “Did you tie the captive’s hands and feet?” 
Follower: “ No, only her hands. You see, she has on a hobble- 
skirt.” H.W. 0. 
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A Darky DIALOGUE 


In a Southern town one morning a colored man called upon a 


neighbor. He was met at the door by his friend’s wife, and the 
dialogue ran something like this: 


“ Kinder cold dis mawnin’.” 


“Kinder. Think mebbe it’s gwine to rain.” 

“ Mebbe it is. Is Dan in?” 

* Shore; he’s in.” 

“ Kin I see him?” 

“ No, sirree! ” 

“ But I wants to see him bad.” 

“T’s sorry, but you cain’t see him. Dan’s dead.” 

“Go ’way! You’s jokin?!” 

“No, I ain’t jokin’. He’s dead all right.” 

“ He die sudden? ” 

“He die very sudden.” 

*“ Yo’ shore *bout dat? ” 

“ Jest as shore as I kin be.” 

At this point the caller hesitated a moment, and then added: 

“ He say anything *bout a bucket o’ whitewash befo’ he died? ” 

Taylor Edwards 


THE WAIL OF THE POTE 
By Karl von Kraft 


Alas for my Pomes, they ’re 
Fewer and fewer— 

I can’t do a thing in 
Litterachewer ! 


Mr. Eprrtor: 
To make my Wail more realistic, you might substitute Checks for 
Pomes, but the Exchange seems to be a difficult one nowadays. 
K. von K. 


Nor ExtTrRavaGANT 


“T ve taken a liking to you, Miss Petite,” declared Mr. Close- 


phist, “ because you don’t seem to be extravagant in any way. 
May I call on you an evening a week? ” 


“Sorry, Mr. Closephist, but I’m not extravagant with my 


evenings either.” Charles C. Mullin 


In wooing, it is the check-suit that a lover can press to the 


greatest ultimate advantage. H. D. G. 
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Fixine THE Price 

Two miserable-looking hoboes called on the Dean of a medical 
college and proposed that he purchase their bodies for the dissect- 
ing-room, as they were on the verge of starvation and had not long 
to live. 

“It is an odd proposition,” hesitated the Dean. 

* But it is occasionally done,” suggested the spokesman eagerly. 

“ Well,” said the Dean, “we might arrange it. What price 
do you ask?” 

“ Over in New York,” replied the spokesman, “they gave us 
forty dollars.” M. L. Hayward 

Reav Poutreness 

A well-known New Yorker, now dead, who pore his lifetime 
bore the appellation “ Silent,” was accustomed to employ various 
means to deliver himself from bores and time-wasters. 

On one occasion, when the New Yorker was putting in his vaca- 
tion in New England, there was one native so bold as to visit the 
taciturn man at his bungalow. 

“ How did ye get along with him? ” asked some one, when the 
bold one returned. 

“Fine!” said the visitor. “ Fellows, I’ve often heerd that 
that man was a sullen cuss; but I want to tell you that he is one 
of the politest fellows I ever saw! I had n’t been settin’ chattin’ 
with him more’n ten minutes before he’d asked me five or six 


times to come an’ see him again!” 
Fenimore Martin 


SymMPaTHY 
“ Jones is fast going to the dogs.” 
“I’m very sorry to hear it. I’m extremely fond of dogs.” 
Graham Charteris 


Breakine tt GENTLY 


Callahan was stopped on the street by Father Clancy. The 
good priest’s countenance took on a sad expression. 

“ What ’s this, I hear, Callahan,” asked he, “ about your break- 
ing Hogan’s head last night? And the two of you friends for 
years!” 

Callahan seemed somewhat taken back. “ Sure, I was com- 
pelled to do it, your riverence,” he explained apologetically, “ but, 
out of consideration for that same frindship, I broke it gintly, 
your riverence.” Howard Morse 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
<6 All rights secured.” 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincort’s. 
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rl Tur Way or a Woman 
They had been quarrelling, and although hubby was willing 


to take the blame all upon himself and smooth matters over 
peaceably, she was still snippy and indifferent. oe 
“Come over here, Jessie. Are n’t you curious to know what 
is in this package? ” 
* Oh, not very; I can stand the strain,” she replied belligerently. ‘ 
“ Well, it ’s something for the one I love best in all the world,” 
he said coaxingly, trying to win a smile. 
“Oh, is that so?” she sniffed. “I suppose, then, it’s those 


suspenders you said you needed.” 
R. M. Winans 


MORE TRUTH THAN POETRY | 


By Harold Susman 
~ This shopping-mania ’s a crime, 
And not the least bit funny; 
In stores my wife spends all her time, 
And also all my money! 


A fat Christmas makes a lean January. 
Ellis O. Jones 


In Like Conpirion 
“I hear you danced on the table the other night at that supper. 
What on earth did your friends think of your doing that? ” 
* They could n’t see me. They were underneath.” 
La Touche Hancock 
A Kwowine 
A Yankee inspector of schools was testing the knowledge of 
a class on the value of coins. He pulled out half a dollar, threw it 
lightly from one hand to the other, and asked a pupil: 
* Well, now, what is that? ” 
“ Heads, sir!” came from a youngster in front. 
Edwin Tarrisse 
A Excuse 
* That ’s the third cook you ’ve kissed, you wretch!” 
“ Well, why are you forever changing them? ” 


Clara O'Neill ) 


A dessert confection 
with delicateness of 
flavor and sweetness 
that delight a taste 
for the exquisite 


SUGAR WAFERS 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


Try CHOCOLATE TOKENS—the enticing 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPrincortT’s. 
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Tue Price or a Wire 

“In some parts of Africa,” dilated the returned explorer, “ one 
can buy a wife for half a pint of common glass beads.” 

“ Well,” replied the fussy old bachelor, “ no doubt a good wife 
is worth that much.” P. R. H. 
DirFERENT 

Crawford: “ You told me it was only two miles, but I found 
it farther than that.” 

Crabshaw: “ But, man, I walked it, while you rode in a taxi- 
cab.” J. J. O'Connell 

A Swaxe TALe 

A man took his small son to the park. They fed bread to the 
swans, and then stood for a long time in front of a cage of serpents. 
The boy looked at them with fascinated eyes. At last he exclaimed, 


“T like these tails all right, but where are the animals? ” 
M. M. Atwater 
wt 
Aut Reapy ror THE SHow 
Orchestra Leader: “ All the orchestra players are drunk.” 
Theatrical Manager: “ Well, drag ’em out. We advertised 


a full orchestra.” Charles O. Mullin 
A True Story 
When a fireman who had gallantly lost his life in action was 
buried, his comrades, as a token of affection for their dead hero, 
covered his coffin with a magnificent funeral sheaf, inscribed with the 


words : “ Gone to his last fire.” Frederick Gade 
Concise 

A young Philadelphian who had decided that his somewhat 
extravagant spouse ought to keep an account of her expenditures 
came to her one day with a neat account-book, prettily bound. 

“ Now, Suzanne,” said he, “I want you to put down on this 
side of the book the money I give you for the household expenses, 
and on the other a statement of how it goes. In a couple of 
weeks I'll give you another supply of money.” 

Susanne took the book and promised to follow instructions. 

Two weeks later Hubby called for the book. 

“ Oh, I’ve kept it all right,” said Suzanne. “ Here it is.” 

On one page was written: “ Received from Dick one hundred 
dollars,” and on the opposite was this comprehensive statement: 
“Spent it all.” Elgin Burroughs 
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One Policy 


The Neighbor-Maker 


AVAGES built rude 

bridges so that they 
might communicate with 
their neighbors. These 
have been replaced by 
triumphs of modern engi- 
neering. 

Primitive methods of 
transmitting speech have 
been succeeded by Bell 
telephone service, which 
enables twenty-five mil- 
lion people to bridge the 
distances that separate 
them, and speak to each 


other as readily as if they 
stood face to face. 


Such a service, efficient- 
ly meeting the demands 
of a busy nation, is only 
possible with expert oper- 
ation, proper maintenance 
of equipment, and central- 
ized management. 


The Bell System provides 
constantly, day and night, 
millions of bridges to carry 
the communications of this 
country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPincorr’s. 
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LAMENT 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


When I was sick as I could be ele 
With something—I don’t know— 

They all were awful good to me, 
Because they loved me so. . 

They gave me things I said I craved— 
Ice-cream and lemon-jell ; 

But Pa says now “ such rights are waived,” 
Because I’ve gotten well! 


I did n’t have to work a bit; 
My pa he did the chores, 

And all I had to do was sit 
And watch him out of doors. 

They kissed me lots, and held my hand, 
And everybody ’d tell 

Me stories. It was mighty grand 
Before I’d gotten well. 


They promised me they ’d try to get 
Whatever things I’d like: 

A baby Jumbo for a pet, 
A gun and auto-bike ; 

And mornings I could stay in bed— 
I need n’t mind the bell. 

They did n’t call me sleepy-head ; 
But now, you see, I’m well. 


Yes, now I have to eat up clean 
The common stuff I hate; 

I have to work—it’s pretty mean; 
And things I want must “ wait.” 

And mornings I must turn out quick 
When I hear Papa yell. 

I guess they love me better sick 
Than having me ’round well. 


A set ef sables in good time is a fairly effective preventive of a 


rapidly cooling love. 


A.D. G, 
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Santa Fe 


Three Southwest travel art booklets you will enjoy reading: 
“To California Over the Santa Fé Trail,” 
“Titan of Chasms” (Grand Canyon), and 
“The California Limited.” 
Mailed free on request. They are profusely illustrated. 
The California Limited, train of luxury, is finer ‘‘Santa Fe All the Way,’ through the South- 
than ever this season. Exclusively first class. | west land of enchantment. Has a Pullman for 


Runs daily between Chicago- Kansas City Grand Canyon of Arizona—the world’s scenic 
and Los Angeles - San Diego - San Francisco. wonder. Fred Harvey dining-car meals, too. 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Manager, A.T.&S.F. Ry. System, 1063 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIppiIncoTt’s, 
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Mixep Emotions 

A Bostonian tells of a clean, well-set-up young Irishman, who 
formerly saw service in the British Navy, but who is now engaged 
in business at the Hub. 

“When are you going to get home rule in Ireland, John?” 
the Bostonian once idly asked. 

“The only way that we ’ll get home rule in ould Ireland,” said 
the Celt, “will be if France—an’ Russia—an’ Germany—an’ 
Austria—an’ maybe Italy—if they would all join together to 
give those blackguards of England a rare ould batin’. That ’s the 
only way, sir, we “ll get home rule.” 

Then, as he looked cautiously round, a twinkle of cunning 
was added to his expression. “ An’ the whole lot of ’em together 


could n’t do it, sir. Oh, it’s the grand navy we’ve got!” 


Tue Trovsies or a CoLLector 

A St. Louis merchant had made use of one of his young clerks 
in the stead of his regular collector, who was ill. 

When. the young man returned from his rounds, his employer 
observed that he looked rather down in the mouth. 

“Have any luck?” asked the merchant. 

** So-so,” replied the young man listlessly. 

“How about that Jones bill? I suppose you collected that. 
You said that Mr. Jones was a friend of yours.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the clerk, “ I don’t know whether to rejoice 
or not at my success with Mr. Jones.” 

“What do you mean? ” 

“ This, sir: When I went in and said, ‘ Mr. Jones, I called to 
speak about a matter——’ he interrupted me before I could pro- 
ceed further with, ‘ That’s all right, my boy; she’s yours. Take 


her and be happy.’ ” Taylor Edwards 
NEVER IN THE SAME PLACE 


There are but few who would not appear a trifle bored if com- 
pelled to listen a second time to a sermon. This weariness might 
be somewhat alleviated, however, if repeaters of sermons would 
bear in mind the remark of a little daughter of a preacher who was 
asked the question: 

“Does your father ever preach the same sermon twice? ” 

After a moment’s contemplation she replied: 

“Yes, but I think he hollers in different places.” 


Newton Forest 
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Her Broxen ENGAGEMENT 

A good cook who is also a belle is a matter of anxiety to her 
mistress. I was always in a tremor of apprehension about Maggie, 
for while she was big, black, and no beauty, she somehow seemed 
to charm the opposite sex. I heard persistent rumors that she was 
going to marry Wash Provine, who drove the grocer’s delivery 
wagon and thus called frequently at the house. Fearing that she 
would leave me without due notice, I approached her on the sub-. 
ject. She put me off, giggling, and then she began to look 
serious. 

** Now, Miz’ Cooke, what make you care *bout niggers and dey 
marryin’s and givin’ in marriage? ” she inquired. “ Look like I 
would n’t if I’s white. Naw’m, me and Wash ain’t even engaged 
no mo’. Hit’s broke off—busted.” 

I tried to dissemble the joy I felt. “When?” I asked 
cautiously. I had noticed that another delivery boy was bring- 
ing the groceries. 

“ Las’ Chuesday,” my handmaiden said. ‘ Wash he come into 
dishyer kitchen, and I was ironin’. - ceme a-foolin’ round me, 
and ac’ like he was a-gwine to kiss me.’ 

She paused; I was rather incredulous as to ew cause of offense. 
* You would n’t object to that, would you? ” I asked suspiciously. 
“ Not when you were engaged to Wash.” 

“*Course I did n’t objec’,” Maggie agreed promptly, “ but a 
lady has to ac’ a little cowcattish-like, to make her favors count, 
and I des up and heaved a flat-iron at him to sorter show him I 
knowed what I was worth. Hit ketched him on de bridge of de 
nose and mighty nigh mashed his face in. I "Il never tell you what 
he got so mad about. I was des foolin’. De flatiron didn’t 


break his nose—but it broke de engagement.” 
Grace MacGowan Cooke 


Nor tHe 
“Drunk? Why, I’m as sober as I can be.” 


“Well, you ’re not as drunk as you can be.” 
Flinders Snape 


His Punts#MeNT 


* What makes you so late? 
“T had words with the teacher.” 
“Indeed? ” 

“Yes; I could n’t spell them.” 


Dulcimer Dawson 
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Those Tough Envelopes 


‘The only complaint I have to make about 
your firm is that your envelopes are so hard 


to cut open.”’’—So said the Treasurer of a large cor- 
poration to the writer of this page. 


Haven't you noticed that same firmness of 
fibre about some of the letters you receive ? 
It not only signifies very good stationery, but 
in nine cases out of ten it identifies 


The tougher the envelope the better the paper—also 
the better the envelope. For an envelope is first of all 
a container, and should be strong enough to insure the 


safety of every enclosure. 

Let us send you the Old Hampshire Bond Book of Specimens. 
It contains suggestive specimens of letterheads and other business 
forms, printed, lithographed and engraved on the white and fourteen 
colors of Old Hampshire Bond. 

Write for it on your present letterhead. Address 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively. 
Makers of Old Hampshire Bond, “ The Stationery of a Gentleman,” and 
also Old Hampshire Bond Typewriter Paper and Manuscript Covers. 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIPPINncoTtT’s. 
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A GILLETTE 


interested as a boy on Christmas morning. It is a 

man’s gift that never fails to please. You know he 
usually feels rather silly over his Christmas presents. He 
takes the will for the deed. 

If you want him to enjoy the gift as well as the intent 
give him a Gillette. 

The Gillette appeals to his sense of the practical—the 
mechanical. . It is so compact, workmanlike, efficient. It is 
so all-there and all right. 

Give him a Gillette and watch his face when he opens 
the package. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 50 W. Second Street, Boston 


x Ruildi Chicago, Stock Exchange Building Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd., London 
ae beg Am Shanghai, China Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander Street, Montreal 


G" him a Gillette Safety Razor and you will see him as 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPprncorr’s. 
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CHRISTMAS 


There are all styles, to suit every need and every purse. 
: The case made of metal, morocco grain leather, real seal or 
je English pig skin; the razor silver or gold plated. 

° You can buy a standard set at $5.00 and a pocket edition 
at $5.00 to $6.00. Combination and travelers’ sets at $6.00 to 
$50.00. There are now two sizes of blade packets—12 double- 
edge blades, $1.00; 6 double-edge blades, 50 cents. 

Write and we will send you an illustrated pamphlet. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 50 W. Second Street, Boston 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPPincort’s, 
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A Hope tess Case 

Mrs. Crawford: “Your husband seems to be a _ confirmed 
pessimist.” 

Mrs. Crabshaw: “Indeed, he is, my dear. He isn’t satisfied 


with his Christmas present even when he buys it himself.” 
J. J. O'Connell 


ACCORDING TO INTENTION 
By Charles C. Jones 


Ah wuz er-trabblin’ t’ other day 
On de big road to town, 

An’ dar Ah met er man whut say 
He ’s huntin’ Elduh Brown. 


Ah axed dat white man on de spot, 
* Jes’ tell me whar yo’ stan’. 

Is yo’ er shuriff, or is yo’ got 
Er bill fo’ dat dar man? ” 


Ah say, “ Yo’ tell me whut ’s de how 
Of all dem things Ah said— 
*Caze ef yo’ ain’t, he’s right hyah now; 
An’ ef yo’ is, he’s dead!” 
Very Consoiine 
Mr. Brown had gone up to the attic and hanged himself. While 
the sorrow of the widow was keenest, her neighbor, Mrs. Jones, came 
to comfort her. Mrs. Jones, because of her reputation for always 
saying the wrong thing, had secured the consent of her own family 
to make the visit only on her promise that she would talk about sub- 
jects foreign to the cause of her friend’s grief. She commenced 
on safe ground by talking about the weather. 
“ Rather nice weather we ’ve been having, Mrs. Brown.” 
“ Yes,” said Mrs. Brown; “ but it has been too wet to get our 
washing dry.” 
“Oh, well, you need n’t worry about that, Mrs. Brown, as you 


have such a nice attic to hang things in.” P. R. H. 
wt 


In Pursvir or CLEANLINESS 

Harold’s father was getting ready for a fishing-trip, and set 
his minnow pail on a bench. Harold’s inquiring nose was soon 
thrust over the edge. 

“ Why, Papa,” he cried, “ these fish are all rushing around 
taking a bath!” Hugh Morist 


Can You ‘Find the 


Fire Demon? 


HIS is an actual photograph 

of burning San Francisco, 

where the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company paid 

the largest single loss ever 

paid by any fire insurance company 
in the world. Somewhere in the 
smoke above the burning city ap- 
pears a face which we have named the 
Fire Demon. Can you find it? If 
you can, cut it out, paste on a postal 
card, write your name and address 
and the name of the publication 
from which you have taken it. 
Send the postal to the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Ct. 
You will be sent, free of 

charge, a series of beautiful 

colored souvenir postal 

cards of fire scenes. 
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A New Contest 

A new “missing word” contest has just appeared. It is as 
follows: A good church deacon sat down on the pointed end of a 
tack. He at once sprang up and said only two words. The last 
was “it.” Any one guessing the first word and sending a dollar 
in cash will be entitled to this periodical for one year. Joe King 

“Sue Seen Her Dury, anp Sue Done It Nosre” 

A little girl sat in a doctor’s office, waiting patiently until her 
mother’s turn came to go to the dentist’s chair. ._The room was 
filled with patients, for it was the common waiting-room for four 
doctors. Every one sat and watched the child, who smiled at each in 
turn, beginning at the right and going around in a circle. She 
received some pleasant responses at first, but finally they grew 
scarce. Nothing daunted, she kept right on making grimaces, until 
her mother in exasperation said: 

* Julia, what are you doing? ” 

“Don’t I have to, mother?” And the little maid pointed to a 
sign tacked up over the stenographer’s desk: 


KEEP ON SMILING 
M. M. Atwater 


Wasuine tHE Lettuce 

To show that, though she occupies a prominent place in the 
“smart set” of the town in which she lives, she is of a truly 
domestic nature, a young woman of Cleveland pitched in to help 
get dinner, in the absence of the cook, who was ill. 

The flurried housemaid, who was struggling with a refractory 
coffee-machine, confessed to her mistress that she had forgotten 
to wash the lettuce. 

“Never mind, Clara,” said the voung matron. “ Don’t get 
excited. Keep right on with the coffee, and I ’ll wash the lettuce. 
Do you know where the cook keeps the soap?” — Fenimore Martin 

Own Her Sive 
“T did n’t know you had any idea of marrying her.” 
“T didn’t. The idea was hers.” Clara O'Neill 


He Was Generovs 
Pallid Clerk: “I’m not feeling very well, sir; do you mind if I 
take things a little easy to-day? ” 


Grouchy Employer : “ Not so long as they ’re not my things.” 
Karl von Kraft 


CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. 
MALLORY STEAMSHIP CO. 


S.CO, (Pano vine) 
RICO S.S.CcOo. 


C.M. S. 
& PORTO 


No other winter tour could be planned 
at the same expense of time and money 
which will give you as much enjoyment 
as a visit to the American Mediterranean, 
that romantic and picturesque winter 
resort region alcng the coasts of the 
Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean 
Sea and the outlying islands of the 
West Indies, Porto Rico, Bahama, Cuba, 
Floridaand San Domingo. 


Write for copy of AGWI NEWS, a travel 
magazine describing this romantic region and 
_ Outlining some exceptionally attractive win- 
ter trips. Our Tcur Bureaus will issue tick- 
ets, reserve 
render invaluable 
matters. 


choice accommodations, and 
service in all travel 
Address any of the following: 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 


NEW YORK, 
Broadway. 


CHIC. 


Go, 
203 South Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 

701 Chestnut St. 192 Washington St. 
WASHINGTON, 

1306 F Street, North West. 


WARD LINE 


LINE 


TO FLORIDA, with all the attractions of the 
Riviera, where you can enjoy bathing, fishing. 
automobiling and all outdoor sports. Only direct 
route without change from New York, daily ex- 
cept Sunday, calling at historic Charleston, for all 
Carolina resorts; also at Brunswick for all Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Florida points, and reaching 
Jacksonville on the third day, where the journey 
may be continued via the beautiful St. John’s 
River, through the heart of the South. 

GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 36, N. R. N. Y. 


TO NASSAU (BAHAMA), only 3 days from 
New York, with golf, tennis, boating, automo- 
biling and splendid hotels; HAVANA, the Paris 
of the western hemisphere; CUBA, with its 
wonderful climate; MEXICO, reached by way 
of Vera Cruz, famous as the landing place of 
Cortez, and gateway to Mexico City: TAMPICO, 
renowned for its hunting and tarpon fishing: 
YUCATAN, with its ancient monuments and 
wonderful ruins. Send for complete information, 


GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 14, EF. R. N. ¥. 


MALLORY LINE 


TO TEXAS, and all points southeast and 
Pacific Coast. Largest steamers,- longest ocean 
trip. Two steamers weekly from New York to 
Galveston, also to Key West (for Havana, 
Miami—Palm Beach). One steamer weekly for 
Tampa and one for Mobile. Only steamers from 
New York to Texas without change. Write for 
booklets. 

GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 36, N. R. N. Y. 


PORTO RICO LINE 


TO PORTO RICO, special 16-day cruise to and 
around the island, $110, including all expenses, 
touching at principal ports and affording an op- 
portunity of seeing the island under the most 
favorable auspices. Steamer is your hotel for 
entire cruise. Porto Rico is now an American 
Possession. Reached in perfect comfort in 414 
days from New York. Send for booklet. 

GENERAL OFFICES, 12 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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Quite SIMILAR 
“* What did you buy this piece of music for? ” 


“A song.” Winifred Winn 
Tue Harry Man “9 
“TI hear she is to be married. Who is the happy man? ” 
* Her father.” Guy Fledgby 
Her Tact 
A woman always wishes you to remember her birthday, but 
also expects you to forget her age. Isaline Normand 


Beyonp THe Reacu or Law 
One of the officials of our Embassy at London tells of an incident 


that occurred in a train proceeding through the north of Scotland. 
There was another passenger in the compartment at the time the 
American entered. 

At the next station three Scots came in. They were all big, 
burly men and completely filled up the seat on the side of the com- 
partment where the first mentioned passenger was seated. At the 
next station the carriage door opened to admit a tall, cadaverous 
individual, whose girth was about that of a lamp-post. 

He tried to wedge himself in between two of the passengers 
already there, and said to one of them: 

“Here, you must move up a bit. Each seat is intended to 
accommodate five persons, and according to act of Parliament you 
are entitled only to eighteen inches of space.” 

“ Aye, aye, my friend,” replied one of the Scots; “ that’s a’ 
very guid for you that’s been built that way; but ye canna blame 


me if I ha’ na’ been construckit according to act of Parliament.” 
Howard Morse 


To Say anv To Do 


“Do you wish to go to church this evening? Father is going 
to preach, you know,” the minister’s fair daughter asked. 

The young man considered. 

“Um. The last time I went, he rather fell on some of my 
small failings. Do you know what his text will be to-night?” 


999 


“ Yes; * Love one another. 
He regarded the round pink cheek approvingly. 
“ Suppose,” he suggested softly, “ that we let the old gentle- 


man go preach, while we sit out on the porch and practise? ” 
Emmett Campbell Hall 
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from WANAMAKERS 


Ordering by Mail, from a House of Character, is a Good Plan. 


Pitcher 


The pitcher is 
of beautiful, clear 
glass, decorated 
with a charming 
Sterling Silverde- 
posit Grecian bor- 
der, 2°%4 inches 
wide. It is of a 
most convenient 
size, 8°%4 inches 
high, holding 344 
pints; splendidly 
shaped, spreading 
to 5 inches at the 
base. The handle 
is substantial and 


graceful. The 
* sterling silver or- 


namentation on 
the pitcher is 
duplicated on the 


plateau. “It fs large enough (diameter 9 inches) to hold not 
only the pitcher, but a half dozen small glasses as well. 

By special arrangement with the manufacturer, we can 
deliver these to your nearest express office, charges prepaid. 


Price $8 Prepaid 


Order No. 126 


Our Special Christmas Catalog 


of selected Gift Items, and 1,000 illustra- 
tions of toys and games, the latest novelties 
of foreign and domestic manufacture, will 
be ready November 25. Just write us on 
a postal, “Send me Christmas Catalog 
No. 80.” 


Practically every page of our General 
Winter Catalog contains suggestions for 
Christmas Giving, and 32 pages are devoted 
especially to that purpose. If you haven’t 
a copy, ask us for this also. 

We pay postage, anywhere, on mail ship- 
ments of $5 or more. See Catalog for 
Freight and Express Free Delivery Terms 
throughout the United States. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 


Christmas orders received with cards for enclosure, 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
ART CALENDAR FOR 1911 


FREE with every subscription, new or renewal, 
to THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY for 1o11 


A handsome calendar, 9 x 11 inches, six pages and cover, 
distinctive in design and artistically printed. A calendar that cannot 
be bought, and one that could not be surpassed by any ONE 
DOLLAR calendar on the market. 


This is the time to order the most attractive and 


complete literary magazine published in America. 


If you wish to ue THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY as 
Christmas gift to send to a friend, we will announce the gift with a a 
presentation card to be received on Christmas morning. You may 


have the calendar sent to your own 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
Philadelphia or New York 


Enclosed find $1.00, for which send me The Book News 


Monthly for one year and mail me free your Art Calendar. 


Name_—- 


Addr 


address or together with the Christmas 
card. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK 
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A Youne Napo.eon or Finance 

A Brooklyn man contends that his nine-year-old son has already 
evinced the genius of a promoter and organizer. 

Not long ago the lad asked permission of his father to draw 
out all the money he had in a savings-bank and donate it to the 
club of little boys of which he is president. The money was to 
be devoted to charitable purposes. 

The boy’s mother was much touched by his generosity, and 
asked : 

* Do you really want to give all your money to the poor?” 

“TI want to put it all in the club’s treasury,” explained the lad, 
“but I am not going to let them keep it all. Ill leave it there 
long enough to encourage the other boys to give something, and 


then I ’Il take it out.” 
One swallow does not make a summer, but one sky-lark often 


makes a fall. 
Minna Thomas Antrim 


Tir ror Tat 


“ It’s very cruel of you to take birds’ eggs.” 

* Well, the mother bird is dead.” 

* How do you know? ” 

“T can see it in your hat.” Graham Charteris 


Wuy Marte Was Map 


A certain young couple of Chicago, who were married some 
months ago, have never had a cloud to mar their happiness until 
very recently. 

One morning the young wife, whose name is Marie, came to 
breakfast in an extremely sullen and unhappy mood. To all 
her husband’s inquiries, she returned short and snappish answers. 
To make matters worse, she was in no better frame of mind when 
he came home that evening for dinner. All of which mystified the 
young husband, entirely ignorant of anything he might have done 
to offend his spouse. 

Finally, late in the evening, in reply to his repeated and 
insistent demands to know what the matter was, the wife burst 
into tears and replied: 

“Henry, if ever I dream again that you have kissed another 


woman, I “Il never speak to you as long as I live!” 
Elgin Burroughs 
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WY 


From America’s Most Famous Spring, 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Put up Only in NEW Sterilized Bottles 


THE EDITOR 


A matter-of-fact little journal, a store-house of information and advice for the 
literary worker, THE EDITOR has helped thousands to find THE WAY INTO 
PRINT. The following are taken from some of the many letters of commenda- 
tion we are constantly receiving : 


© My eye was caught by a suggestion in the August number of THE EDITOR which netted me $100 
and opened up a future market for similar stuff.’’ 

** I have recently sold six manuscripts by your help.’’ 

** I have sold a feature article with photos, owing to a suggestion in a late EDITOR.”’ 

‘* From a recent number of THE EDITOR I secured the name of one magazine which has accepted 
and paid for enough of my work to secure a life-membership on your subscription Jist.”’ 


In each month’s issue are articles by writers and editors, showing the sort of 
material wanted, how to prepare, and how to sell; up-to-date and dependable 
information regarding The Literary Market, including present needs of various 
publications, advance information regarding all prize story competitions, and 
announcements of new publications. 


Send one dollar at once fcr a year’s subscription, or if you have never seen 
THE EDITOR, send 25 cents, and we will promptly forward, post-paid, copies of 


THE EDITOR COMPANY arwcewoon, n. s. 


_CHILDR 
CHILDREN | 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. 
sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind, 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpincotT’s. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


fin and Well-Tried Remedi 
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J. M. Hanson’s 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Lippinoot’s ff 


All Three ‘4 
One Full 


Lippincott’s. . . 1 year, $2.50) All Three ’s. . Lyear, $2.50) All Three 


All subscriptions are for ONE FULL YEAR, and may be sent to one or 
separate addresses. Subscriptions may be either New or Renewals. 


The , 


| Lippincott’s - « Ayear, $2.50 All four 
WITH Review of Reviews. $3.50 Modern Priscilla . . iyear, 3:00 
WITH World's Work... 3-60 | Ladies’ World. _-_tyear, .50 

WITH Harper's (or Weekly)............ 5.25 | All three 
WwW Pearson’s (or Ainslee’s) ..............--..++ 2.75 uccess Magazine . . iyear, 1.00 $3 60 
WITH Century | Cosmopolitan . . . iyear, 1.00 


WITH Independent and Hampton's 
WITH Current Literature ............ 


| Lippincott’s * 1 year, $2.50 All three 
WITH Woman's Home 


Etude (For Music-lovers) lyear, 1.50 
WITH McClure’s and Everybody's. Review of Reviews . . iyear, 3.00 $ 4 + 6 0 
WITH Success and Delineator ....... 


WITH Metropolitan Magazine .................... : Lippincott’s ° e 1 year, $2.50 All three 


ITH Hampton's and Pearson’s.................. American Magazine . tyear, 1.50 
60 | McC gazine $ 
wie American ond lure's Ma -_lyear, 1.50 3 8 
Cosmopolitan and Hampton’s. ............ 
WITH Everybody’s and Review of Reviews...... 4.60 All three 
WITH Review of Reviews and McClure’s......... 4.60 pe + « «+ Eyear, 1. j $3 60 
WITH World To-Day (or Technical World) ...... 2.90 | Cosmopolitan . . . iyear, 1.00 


YOU MAY ADD TO YOUR LIST 


BOTH Harper’s Magazine . $3.50 | Ladies’ Home Journal. $1.50 
Ladies’ Home Journal : Harper’s Weekly . 3.50 | Saturday Evening Post 1.50 
(Semi-monthly) 76 Magazines Century Mogazine . 3.85 | Scribner’s Ma ne . 3.00 
Saturday Evening Post $ 3 00 Munsey’s Magazine 1.00 | Atlantic Mon’ ot 
(Weekly) ° 
2 All Magazine Publishers. 
References {the Commercial Agencies. 
Phoenix National Bank, Lexington, Ky. 


The Youth’s Companion 
Including the rest of this year FREE, the 52 issues Our Large 44-page Catalog for 1911, 
of ror, and the rgrr Art Calendar. $1 75 listing more than 3000 Club Offers is Free. 

All for ASK FOR IT. 


Address all orders to 
J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency 
\ 168 Hanson Block : : Lexington, Kentucky TF, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipprINcoTt's. 
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HOW MAE EDNA WILDER 
GOT RID OF A DOUBLE CHIN 


Without Dieting, Internal Remedies, 
Face Straps or Physical Culture—An 
Interesting Story for Fleshy People. 


“T removed my double chin and reduced thirty 
pounds in less than six weeks,”’ says Mae Edna Wilder, 
who stands five feet high, weighs 120 pounds, and is a 
picture of perfect health. “I did this by a process 
which is my own discovery—a process of external ap- 
plication. I simply apply the treatment to any part 
of the body where su- 
perfluous flesh exists and 
it vanishes as if by magic. 
Five minutes every other 
@ day for two weeks is all 
m the time needed, and 
one’s most intimate 
friends need not know 
anything about it. I am 
so grateful for my own 
relief that I will give tree 
advice to any one who 
suffers as I did. I con- 
sider a double chin one 
of the most unsightly 
physical defects, and su- 
perfluous flesh is just extra 
weight that one must carry with them everywhere and 
all the time. I feel ten vears younger and a hundred-fold 
more active since I lost mine.’’ Any interested person 
who will write to Mae Edna Wilder, Dept.191, Rochester, 
N.Y., will be told how to find relief within two weeks. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
A High-grade Magazine of Fiction 


| Years 43 Young | 1911 


Each Issue 
Complete in Itself 


To do this and grow, its contents must be of 
such a compelling nature as to cause the 
reader to buy one number and want the next. 
It now covers a wide field of discriminating 
readers who seek only that which is best in 


Fiction, Fact, and Fun 


Send Postal Card for 
Our Magazine Bargains 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


East Washington Square :: Philadelphia 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIpprncorttT’s. 


CLEAN 


CUTICURA 


Means skin health and bodily 
purity in infancy and childhood 
and freedom, in the majority of 
cases, from torturing, disfiguring 
affections of the skin and scalp in 
after life. Those who value a 
clear skin, soft, white hands, a 
clean, wholesome scalp and live, 
glossy hair will find that Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, realizes every expectation. 
Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.: U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


ug Post-free, 32-pace Cuticura Book, “ How to 
Preserve, Purify and Beautify the Skin and Hair.” 
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Sve.—‘‘ Dear knows! He seems to be getting melancholy. Guess I’d better phone for the doctor at once.” 


Tue Boys.—‘‘ What’s the matter with him, Mom?’”’ 
Tue Cat.—“‘ Yep, she’s right. 


He’s bug, sure.”’ 
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How French Women Develop 
Their Bust 


Fleet to the Ladies of Amer- 
ica to Profit by Mdme. Du Barrie Positive French 
. Method of Bust Development 

Many women believethit 
the bust cannot be devel- 
oped or brought back to 
its former vigorous con- 
dition. Thousands of 
women have — used 
massage, electricity, 
pumpinstrumeuts,creams, 
ointments, general tonics, 
constitutional treatments, 
exercises, and other 
methods without results. 


Any Woman May Now “ 
Develop Her Bust 


Mdme. Du Barrie will ex- 
plain to any woman the 
lain truth in regard to 

bust development, 

the reason for fail- 

ure,andthe way to AA 
The 


aeger Sanitary Underwear com- 
ines the maximum of porosity 
with the maximum of protection. 


It is also curative as well as pre- 
ventive. | Leading Physicians 
strongly recommend it, appre- 
ciating its value as a means to 
good health. 
Please write for descriptive 
Catalogue and Samples. 


W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave. 22 Maiden Lane 


- Brooklyn: 504 Fulton 8t. ston: 228 Boylston St. 
your name and address, with a two-cent stamp. Com- Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 
munications strictly confidential. Agents in all Principal Cities. 

Mdme. Du Barrie, 
2207 Quinlin Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Library Table 


During the months of August and September 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
Presents the following attractive offer 


Send us One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents, and we will enter your subscription for six 
months, beginning with the July issue and ending with the December issue, and send you in 
addition (free of charge) your choice of any one of the following cloth-bound books : 


“ A DAUGHTER OF THE SNOWS" (illustrated), by JACK LONDON 
“THE SORROWS OF SATAN” (with frontispiece), by MARIE. CORELLI 
“THE ANGEL OF PAIN,” by E. F. BENSON 

“IN AMBUSH " (decorated cloth), by MARIE VAN VORST 

“BEAU BROCADE.” (illustrated in color), by BARONESS ORCZY 

“THE RAVANELS ” (illustrated), by HARRIS DICKSON 

“THE SIGN OF THE CROSS” (illustrated), by WILSON BARRETT 

“THE DAUGHTER OF AN EGYPTIAN KING,” by GEORGE EBERS 

“THE WINNING CHANCE ™ (with frontispiece), by ELIZABETH DEJEANS 
“THAT MAINWARING AFFAIR ™ (illustrated), by A. MAYNARD BARBOUR 


Send us your order to-day while these books last. This offer will not be repeated. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE - - Philadelphia 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincott’s. 
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Positive French Method is different trom anyining else 
ever brought before American women. By this metnod, 7 
any lady—young, middle-aged or elderly—may develop bs 
her bust from 2 to 8 inches in 30 days, and see definite : mn 
results in 3 to 5 days, no matter what the cause of the a 
lack of development. It is based on scientific facts, q 
absolutely safe and lasting. For complete illustrated 7 
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tu Fine 20-Year Gold-filled C: 


BARGAINS. Diamond 


BROS Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., St.Louis, Mo. 


Christmas Presents—Big 


FULL JEWELED WALTHAM $195 


Guaranteed to keep Accurate Time 
= ON FREE TRIAL, ALL CHARGES PREPAID. 

a do not pay. y until you have seen and examined this 
High Grose, Full Waltham Watch, with Patent Hairspring, 
in any style plain or aiid Case, right in a own hands, 


Greatest Bargain §<..$1 a Month. 


matter how ower, live, on how 7s your salary or income we 
trust you for a high-grade adjus 
Terms: per Months 25 25 years, and guaranteed 


Waltham Watch, in gold case, 


to pass any railroad inspection. 
Write for our handsome Christmas Cata- 


rations of Diamonds, Watches, solid gold Jewelry, 
Dept. P_55 92 to 98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. | Silverware and choice Novelties for Christm 


as presents. 


. Select artic! 
-f a loved one; it will be sent 


A COMPLETE NOVEL 


in Every Number of 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


icled w 


SORE EYES 


[SAACTOMPSONS EYEWATER 


RHEUMATISM woGOUT 


PROMPTLY RELIEVED BY 


> 
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SAFE&EFFECTIVE 50 


DRUGGIST 
OR 93 HENRY ST. BROOKLYN. N.Y. 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
our occupation, I will teach you the Real 
tate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 


4 Unusval opportunity for men without 
capital to ja dependent for life. 
and ull particulars Free. 


NATIONAL co. 
Marden, Prest. D. gine 


BERMUDA 


A PARADISE ON EARTH 
salubrious climate in the world. Acres 
ROUND TRIP TRIP 
Finest Ce Cuisine on the Atlantic) 
miss. “OCEANA” 
Bilge Keels. 


Superb Ocean Bathing, Fishing, Golf, 
Tennis, Riding, Driving, etc. Most 
of comet flowers perfume the air. 
ROU UP 
INCLUDING $202 
AND 
ONE DAY from NEW YORK 
By the Magnificent Fast Express 
8000 Tons Register—14000 Tons Displacement. 
Wireless Telegraph, Submarine Signals, 
Largest, Fastest, and Most Luxurious 
Steamer to Bermuda. 


Beautiful Booklet, Diagrams, and Full Particulars of the 


BERMUDA-ATLANTIC S. S. COMPANY 


290 BROADWAY = = =: NEW YORK 


OLD PINS FOP * 


RM 
NINSH 
705 L Masonic Temple, Chicago 


a 
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and Brightness 
Of Silverware and all 


fine metals are re- 


markably in 


creased— 
when cleaned and polished with 


ELECTRO 


Silver Polish 


SILICON 


Until you have tried this famous Silver 


Polish, you will never know how beautiful 
your Silver may be made to look, and the 
“beauty” of it is—it does the work in 


half the time of other polishes without 


scratching or wearing. 
tutes. Send address for 


Refuse substi- 


FREE SAMPLE 


Or t5e. in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 


efficiency 


is its key-for-every-character key- 
board. One simple stroke prints 
any character. This saves time, 
increases speed, and insures ac- 
curacy. 


Model 10 
Visible 
Write for information to 
The Smith 
Premier Type- 
_ writer Co., Inc. 


Business Ambassadors 


WILLIAMS 


VISIBLE STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


It has established a new 


trial to let our udgmen: settle it. 
i t 


facts—the reasons. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. 


DEPT. H 


= Derby, Conn., U.S.A. Viewt 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCcoTT’s. 


Dainty dishes for the sick and those 
who are not sick but desire their food 
prepared in an appetizing, wholesome 
manner. 

Particular attention is given to the 
instructions for serving and garnishing. 

** This is an excellent and much needed 
volume not only for hospitals, where it has 
been used with success, but also in the 
home.” — 7ribune, Chicago. 

** Every house-keeper should use such a 
cook-book, so as to preserve the health and 
digestion of thase in her care.”— Zhe Xey- 
stone, Charleston, S. C. 


By Helena V. Sachse Cloth, $1.25 


At all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS :: PHILADELPHIA 
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does its work in sight, 
tabulates without any 
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Cigarettes of Distinction 


Exquisitely Blended and Marked for 
Your Personal Use by the Makers of 


THE R2YAL ALBERT 


That Cigarette of Elegant Purit 
_ Sold at 20 Cents the Box, by All = 
pa Dealers Who Cater to the Cultivated. 


It is our very special business to 
make cigarettes to the order of those 
who appreciate érwe tobacco of 
Turkish growing, selected—not only 
— as to the plant—but as to the far? of 

— the plant which is the freest from 
eZ £7 nicotine, and where the true tobacco 

LNT, flavor attains its maximum of deli- 

cacy and sweetness. 

Our price is $2.00 the hundred for Regular size, and 
when you order 500 or more, we, without extra charge, 
mark your cigarettes with your initials, your monogram 
or crest, or any other device. 


je TRIAL BOX OF 50 CIGARETTES $1 — 
MARKED WITH YOUR INITIAL 


Just cut out this ad. and slip it into an envelope along 
with a dollar bill and a piece of paper ring your 
name and address. Also state whether you prefer mild, 
medium, or strong blend, and cork tip or plain. 

Your dollar will be returned at once if you are in any way dis- 
satisfied. You need not return any of the cigarettes. Just say you 
are displeased, and back goes your dollar without argument. 

So here is the way to learn, without risk, what we can do in 
supplying you with cigarettes that will be distinctively your 
very own—and which, free from all adulterants and heavy 
nicotine, will be as healthful as they are delicious. 


es A Beautiful Booklet, telling all about our — 
— work as Individual Cigarette Makers, sent 
free to all lovers of the good things of life. 


THE MANHATTAN CIGARETTE CO., 130-132 Pearl St., NEW YORK CITY 


AGENTS 


You have heard of the 


demand for 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
IT SELLS 


Our most inexperienced agents 
are meeting with success 
greater than their expectations. 


The Season is Now On 


Write to-day for special terms 
to enrolled agents. 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


East Washington Square - PHILADELPHIA 


HOW MANY CIGARS 
DO YOU THROW AWAY 
HALF SMOKED 


JUST BECAUSE AT THE TIME YOU DIDN'T WANT A 
LONG SMOKE—JUST A MEDIUM-SIZED CIGAR PER- 
HAPS? IF YOU ARE AN AVERAGE SMOKER YOU WASTE 
NEARLY HALF YOUR CIGARS, ON THE OTHER HAND 
YOU OBJECT TO A RE-LIGHTED CIGAR—A STALE SMOKE 
AT THE BEST. 


If you prefer quality to quantity this is 
the cigar you want 


The “Baby Grand”’ is a rich, delicious, high- 
Our Baby Brand grade, Clear Havana, hand-made 
cigar 4 3-16 inches long, selling at 
$3.75 per 100—only 33{c each. But 
regardless of its low price the ‘‘ Baby 
Grand”? is in all respects equal to the 
best cigar of its size sold in a cigar- 
store for ro cents. 


It is so easy to make a statement of 
this kind that you might be a little doubt- 
ful. However, you cannot persist in 
being skeptical when we prove every 
word of our advertisement by sending 
the cigar to you, on trial, at our own 
expense—without one penny from you 
in advance—and hereby agree to take 

them back, paying the return express- 
# age ourselves, if for any reason you do 
not care for them. 


Could we afford to make this offer to 
millions of magazine-readers, year 
after year, if there were a possibility 
that the cigar would not stand the test? 


Our Ten (10) Days’ Free Trial Offer 
(No Money First) 


Simply write us on your business 
letter-head or that of your employer 
and ask us to send you 100 ‘Baby 
Grands,” expressage prepaid. Smoke 
5 or 6 of them and if you like the cigar 
send us $3.75 within 1o days after their 
receipt, or return the remainder, ex- 
pressage collect, and there will be no 
charge for the few used in testing. a 
4 guarantee—it protects you from all 
risk. 


Here are the reasons for the low price 


You get the cigars directly from our 
factory, thereby saving the profit and 
quickly accumulating expenses of Sales- 

EXACT SIZE men, Jobbers, and Retail Dealers. Fur- 
thermore, the filler is composed of broken leaves from 
the finest collection of rich, fragrant Havana, which are 
not big enough to use in our higher-priced styles. 
These are cut to a uniform size and wrapped with the 
smaller leaves from the tobacco used on the best Im- 
ported Havanas. 


cigars. Noadvance = a! if they don’t please you. 


409 E. 32nd Street New York City 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippiNcott's. 
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Joux.—‘‘ Now, Sue, you’ll have to give Uncle Bill credit for helping me select this little present for you. I don’t want to 
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Atlanta, Gu. 


Hot Springs, Ark. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Dwight, 111. Manchester, N. H. 
San Francisco, Cal. Marion, Ind. Buffalo, N. Y. 

New Haven, Conn. Lexington, Mass. White Plains, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. Portland, Me. Columbus, Ohio. 


For Liquor and 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years 


Providence, R. I. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Lendon, England. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
812 N. Broad St. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
4246 Fifth Ave. 


MORPHINE. 


Painless Home Treatment. We will send any one 
addicted to Opium, Morphine, Laudanum, or other drug 
habit a free trial treatment of the most remarkable 
a ever discovered. Confidential correspondence 
invi 


from all, especially physicians. 
ST. JAMES SOCIETY, 
Suite 725, 1181 Broadway, New York. 


WAY INTO PRINT 


By Jack London, Albert Bigelow Paine, Amos R. Wells, 
R. H. Davis, Elliott Walker, Waldon Fawcett, Arthur T. 
Vance, Frank Putnam, James Knapp Reeve, and others. 
COSTS ONLY 25c Yet it contains information 
for which writers have long sought. 


THE EDITOR COMPANY 


Drawer A 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


Lining for CLOSETS, Bureaus, etc. 
Shipped prepaid, Knocked-Down, easy to fit 
in place. Write for particulars and free sample 
Genuine Moth-Pioof Southern Red Cedar. 
Give exact inside measurements. 


Ga, Vert. G., High Point, N. Cc. 


RY MURINE EVE REMED 


Weary, Watery Eyes and 
GRANULATED EYELIDS 
Murine Doesn’t Smart — Spotios Eye Pain 

Sell Murine , 50c, $1.00 

Murine Eye Salve, ic Tubes, 25c, $1.00 
EYE BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE BY MAIL 
Murine Eye Remedy CGo., Chicago 


Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 HAIR SWITCH. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. 


If you: find ta 
sell 3 ‘and 
Extra shades a 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short Stery, 
Esenwein, Editor 


der 
ofessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and lead- 
colleges. 


250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 20, Springfield, Mass. 


$10,000 , 


Mr. Esenwein 


FOR ASONG 
ECENTLY PAID 


Send us YOUR SONG POEMS for examination and offer 
H. KIRKUS DUGDALE CO. Dept. 178, Washington, D.C. 


sore Dy [SAACHOMPSONS EYEWATER 


PHONE DESIGNING 


WRITE 
CALL» 


ENGRAVING 


ILLUSTRATING 


GAT CHELZG 
MAN N TENG 


COR, SIXTH CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Classified Advertisements 


REE OIL MAP, showing California’s great- 
est high gravity field, the Sulphur Mountain 
District, Ventura County. High gravity oil 
brings from $1 to $2 at the well. Address 
SAGAR-LOOMIS CoO., 
gog Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


OPEN a dyeing and cleaning establishment, 
very little capital needed, exellent profits. 

We tell you how. Write for booklet. Ben- 

Vonde System, Dept. W, Staunton, Va. 


MAKE MONEY writing short stories, or for 

newspapers. Pleasant spare-time or regu- 
lar work for you. Big pay—send for a free 
booklet. Please write United Press Syndicate, 
San Francisco, California. 


GALESMAN of experience on reference pub- 
lications wanted. A high-class standard 
reference work which should be in every home, 

school, and office. Address with references, 
P. O. Box 1579, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS, including 

Hawaii Islands and British Colonies, on ap- 

proval at half catalogue. Reference required. 
CARL. YOUNG, 

1522 Cleveland Ave., Chicago, III, 


PATENTS OBTAINED OR NO 

CHARGE MADE. Easy payments, 15 
years official examiner U. S, Patent Office, 
highest references, Patents advertised free. 
Send sketch for free search, and report on 
patentability, also illustrated inventor’s guide-book. 
E. P. Bunyea Company, Washington, D. C. 


Your CHARACTER can be read from 

your Handwriting. An interesting deline- 
ation will be sent upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Louise Rice, Graphologist, Boonton, New 


(CIVIL Service Employees are paid well for 

easy work; examinations of al] kinds soon; 
expert advice, sample questions and booklet 812, 
describing positions and telling easiest and quick- 
est way to secure them, free. Write now. 
Washington Civil Service School, Washington, 
D.C. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcoTT’s, 


OR A HOME OR INVESTMENT— 
Mississippi fruit and truck farms grow 3 
crops per year and net $200 to $600 per acre. 
Located 3 miles from Lucedale, the county seat. 
5 acres cleared will cost $210. Cash $10. 
Balance monthly. Write Eubank Farms Co., 
Block 63, Pittsburg, Pa. 


EE HERE, I will write your name on 12 
cards for 10 cents (silver or stamps). - If 
you are not satisfied your money will be refunded. 
Agents wanted. H. WEISS, Expert Card- 
writer, g West 117th St., New York City. 


$2 000.00 WE WILL LEND YOU 

$2,000 under certain reason- 
able conditions, and agree that you may repay the 
loan from the dividends on an investment which 
wewillsuggest. ContTinentaL CommerciaLCo., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


How. TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 

Those contemplating the issue of a book 
will find this famous copyrighted work full of 
the most important and enlightening information. 
Free for a postal to BROADWAY PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 835 Broadway, New York. Six 
branch offices, U. S. A. 


GENTS to present in their own territory 

a standard reference publication, the sale of 
which increases each year. A strictly subscrip- 
tion work. Desirable territory open.  First- 


class references necessary. 
P. O. Box 1579, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EARN WIRELESS AND R.R. TELEG- 

RAPHY! Shortage of fully 10,000 
operators on account of 8-hour law and extensive 
wireless’? developments. We operate under 
direct supervision of Telegraph Officials and 
positively place all students, when qualified. 
Write for catalogue. Nat’: Tevecrapu Insr., 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Memphis, Davenport, 
Ia., Columbia, S. C., Portland, Ore. 


NY ONE, anywhere, can start a mail-order 
business at home. No canvassing. Be your 
own boss. Send for free booklet Tells how. 
HEACOCK, 1271 Lockport, N. Y. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


BEST 


IN ALL THE WORLD NO STORIES LIKE 
THESE FOR THE ROMANCE OF ARMY 
LIFE. =: 3 3 3 


or, making this offer we went carefully over the forty 
novels written by “‘ Captain” (now General) Charles King 
and selected the ten “ best sellers” out of the entire lot. While 
all of King’s novels are good, these ten are no doubt the most 
popular. Arrangements were then made to have them 
specially bound in eight volumes in a substantial cloth 
binding of our own choosing. 


KING’S Best NOVELS 


First Series 
“A Soldier’s Secret” “An Army Portia” 
“ Captain Close” “ Sergeant Croesus ” 
“Two Soldiers ” “Dunraven Ranch” 
“ An Initial Experience,” and other Short Stories 


Second Series 
a Galahad ” “Foes in Ambush” 
“Laramie” “Waring’s Peril” 


Neatly bound in durable cloth, library size 


ALL FREE WITH 


Send us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to Lippincott’s Magazine, add 
50 cents for shipping and packing—$3.00 in all—and we will ship 
you either series, four volumes each, of King’s stories, boxed 
and prepaid, anywhere in the United States. Each book is 
5 x 8 inches, handsomely bound in durable cloth, and 


ante never sold for less than $1.00 per volume. 

eo BOTH SERIES 
ONE YEAR 

CLIP BOTH 
“big YOU WISH 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIPPINcotTtT’s. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


CAPTAIN KING 


THERE IS ALWAYS ONE BY WHICH ALL 
OTHERS ARE MEASURED—IN CAMP.- 
FIRE TALES GHAG ONE IS KING. 


“7 ~APTAIN” KING'S captivating novels of army life have 

charmed countless thousands. He is the prince of army 
romancers. To-day his books are read and re-read by 
multitudes. Zest and plot, action and character drawing, love 
and intrigue, heroism and patriotism—all lead his readers 
with intense fascination through every page. These 
books are worth reading and worth owning. 


THE COMPELLING FEATURES IN 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


IN EACH ISSUE 


‘ 
_ & K 
FOES IN AMBUSH 


5 CLEVER PAPERS ON 


TIMELY SUBJECTS 


SRILLIANT WRITERS 
20 


AMERICAN HUMOR | «\\\gj|| | CAPTAIN CHARLES KING 


SOLID PAGES 
OF DELIGHT 


—§ 


Printed from clear-cut type on fine paper 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


For the next twelvemonth Lippincott’s has arranged a brilliant 
program. Strong novels—one complete in each issue—have been 
written by pepular writers. Our novels are world-famous— 
just long enough not to tire. Sparkle, humor, and action 
will pervade our short fiction, by the cleverest story-tellers. 
Subscription price, $2.50 a year. 


200 


VOLUMES 
WITH LIPPINCOTT’S 
ONLY $4.50 
— 


in writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPiNcott’s. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


HE GeneatocicaL DEPARTMENT 
of the J. B. Lippincott Company is 
prepared to gather Genealogical, 

Biographical, and Historical material, 
make all necessary research both in this 
country and abroad, and edit such works 
for the press—all under the supervision of 
thoroughly experienced genealogists. 

Authority established to use Coats of 
Arms, and accurate copies supplied, 
whether plain, in colors, engraved, or em- 
bossed. 

Decorative work executed and drawings 
of houses—colonial and modern. 

Photogravure and half-tone reproduc- 
tion of portraits and paintings. 

Our books are carefully planned, and 
while in process of printing are under the 
observation of thoroughly competent 
editors and proof-readers, who have for 
years made an exclusive specialty of such 
publications. ‘The simplest and most in- 
expensive work is executed with as much 
care as that which is more elaborate. 

An important consideration for the pro- 
spective author or editor is our expert 
knowledge of book-making, which is 
possible only to the professional publisher 
with wide facilities and long experience. 
Our house was established in 1792. 


Address 


GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lrpprncott's. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


PROGRAM 


for 
1911 


WITH SOME RARE 
OPPORTUNITIES 


*=FOR YOU=« 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine 


Is new every month. It has no cut and dried program, no example to model 
after—it was the original in its field and always will be 


A ComMPLeTEe NOVEL IN ISSUE 
by some popular author—previous to publication in book form, its brilliant 
short stories—by masters of the craft, its entertaining and informing articles, 
and that jolly-best of all humor sections, “Walnuts and Wine,” WILL PLEASE 
YOU ABSOLUTELY 


w= SIX LEADING OFFERS 


Price, $2.50 Yearly 


Lippincott’s. . . ... $2.50) ¢ | Lippincott’s. . . . . . $2.50 ) $ 
Delineator . . . .. 1.00 om Delineator . ..... 1.00 = 
American 1.50 ) forthree | Hampton’s. .... . 1.50 ) forthree 
Lippincott’s. . ... . $2.50 ) | Lippincott’s. . . . . $2.50) ¢ 
Everybody’s. . ... 1.50 Everybody’. ..... 1.50 
Hampton’s. .... 1.50 ) forthree | Delineator . ..... 1.00 )  forthree 
Lippincott’s. . ... $2.50) oY. | Lippincott’s. . . ... $2.50) 
Delineator . . . + 1.00 = McClure’s . . . 1.50 
Review of Reviews . . . 3.00) forthree | Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 ) forthree 


SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIpPINcoTT’s. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


JE ARE A BIT PROUD OF WHAT WE ACCOMPLISHED 

IN t910. IN NO YEAR OF THIS MAGAZINE’S LONG 

HISTORY HAS IT BEEN BIGGER, RICHER, MORE 

SATISFYING. YET WE ARE TRYING HARD TO SURPASS IT 
DURING THE COMING YEAR—AND WE’RE GOING TO. 


NOVELETTES BY 


GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 
Author of ‘* Get-Rich-Quick-Wallingford,” etc. 


ZONA GALE 
Author of “ The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre,”" etc. 


WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 
Author of ‘‘ Routledge Rides Alone,” etc. 


DAVID POTTER — 
Author of ‘‘ The Lady of the Spur,” etc. | 


CAROLYN WELLS 
Author of ‘* The Clue,” “* The Gold Bag,” etc. 


EDITH MACVANE 
Author of “‘ The Duchess of Dreams,” etc. 


ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 
Will Levington Comfort Author of “‘ The Smuggler,” ‘ Poketown People,” etc. George L. Knapp 


EDITH ROBINSON, ELEANOR MERCEIN KELLY, NEVIL MONROE 
HOPKINS, DOROTHEA DEAKIN, and others to be announced later 


Edith Macvane 


SHORT STORIES 


This magazine has something of a reputation for its short stories. 
This coming year we are going to break all records for both quality and 
quantity. Among them will be a notable series about departmental life in 
Washington, by Ella Middleton Tybout. A few of the others who will 


contribute them are : 


John Reed Scott Mary Roberts Rinehart Thomas L. Masson 
Mary Heaton Vorse Will Levington Comfort Augusta Kortrecht 
Will Irwin Elizabeth Jordan Stanley Olmsted 
Molly Elliot Seawell George L. Knapp Elliott Flower 

Alice MacGowan Dorothy Canfield Catalina Paez 

Owen Oliver Marion Hill Caroline W. Morrison 
Hulbert Footner John Kendrick Bangs Luella T. Bussenius 
Olivia Howard Dunbar Elizabeth Maury Coombs Lizette W. Reese 
Elsie Singmaster Grace MacGowan Cooke B. MacArthur 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiPPiNcortT’s. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


THE NEW YEAR 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Our series of articles on ‘‘ What is Wrong with Our 
Public Schools’’ attracted so much attention that we are 
going to print another series on ‘‘ What is Good in Our 
Public Schools,’’ which will be contributed by America’s 
foremost educators. There will be also many other 
striking Special Articles. Some of the writers will be: 


Molly Elliot Seawell 
One of the best- 
liked features of 
Lippincott’s is 
its big depart- 
ment of humor 
—sixteen pages 
of jests, jingles, 
and anecdotes. 
This is happily 
David Potter named 


WALNUTS AND 
WINE 


All the contributions are signed 
and paid for, and virtually all 
the better-known humorous 


General Chas. King Clifford Howard 

Mrs. John Van Vorst Joseph M. Rogers 

Col. Willard French Jennie Brooks 

Rupert Sargent Holland W. J. Lampton 
Herman Scheffauer Minna Thomas Antrim 
Edwin L. Sabin Ellis O. Jones 

Mrs. I. Zangwill Thomas L. Masson 
Day Allen Willey Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
George Allan England Jane Belfield 

Ralph W. Bergengren Wilmot Price 


WAYS OF THE 
HOUR 


This department of brief, pithy 
articles on timely topics has 
proved immensely popular. We 
have plans laid for improving 
it during the coming year. Many writers are represented in it 
of those who contribute Special from time to time. The depart- 
Articles also will write “‘Ways GraceMacGowanCooke mentis very widely quoted from. 


of the Hour’”’ 
sketches. We Rose Chambers Goode 
Madge Morris 


Witter Bynner Herman Scheffauer 
M. I. McNeal-Sweeney W. J. Lampton 
our readers Charles Hanson Towne _ Ethel Colson 
submit brief John Kendrick Bangs Mahlon Leonard Fisher 
articles on sea- Frank D. Sherman Charlotte Wilson 


Florence Earle Coates 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


sonable sub- 
jects for this 


Clinton Scollard 
Ethel Syford 
Alfred Damon Runyon 


Arthur B. Rhinow 
Charlton L. Edholm 
Mary Coles Carrington 


department. 


John Reed Scott 


Arthur Wallace Peach 


“ John Carter” 


are some of the poets whose best work will appear in Lippincott’s 
Magazine during the coming year. There will also be brief sketches, 
both humorous and serious, and clever epigrams, by 

Thomas L. Masson Ellis O. Jones Bolton Hall 
Elizabeth Maury Coombs Minna Thomas Antrim Walter Pulitzer 
and others. Not the least pleasurable features of Lippincott’s 
will be the 


POEMS AND MISCELLANY 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPPincortT’s, 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


. is the best known magazine in the world—it sells 
more copies in Paris than any French magazine for 
women. Under the editorial direction of Erman J. 
Ridgway, publisher of Everybody’s Magazine, it is 
not only the fashion authority of the world but the 
best of all magazines for women. During 1911— 
the fortieth anniversary year—The Delineator will 
be to all women’s magazines as extraordinary is to 


THEDEINETOR | "The Delineator 


ordinary. 
A Page of Classified Publications 
CLASS 20 CLASS 16 
American . . ... $1.50 American Agriculturist . . $1.00 TT’S 
Good Housekeeping ece Fly (aeronautics) 
Harper's Bazar . . . . 1.25 with any twoof these | Housekeeper. . . . . 1.00} with any two of these 
Metropolitan. . ... . 41.50 Normal Instructor. . . . 1.00 
Pearson’s . 1.50 ay Pictorial Review. . ... 1.00 $335 
Success 100 Progress Magazine. . . . 1.00 
CLASS 22 CLASS 17 
Ainslee’s. . . . - + $1.80) LIPPINCOTT’S American Boy ... . . $1.00) LIPPINCOTT’S 
Aircraft (aeronautics) 1.50 MAGAZINE American Motherhood . . 100 MAGAZINE 
Baseball Magazine. . . . 1.50 | with any two of these | BOOK News Monthly . . 1.00| with any two of these 
Country Gentleman ... 1.50 . 95 Boston Cooking School Magazine 1.00 $ 45 
Etude (music) . ... 1.50 Camera Craft. . ... 1.00/ 
Everybody’s . .... 1.50 Children’s Magazine . . . 1.00 
Field and Stream . . . 1.50] LIPPINCOTT’S Cosmopolitan. . . + + 1.00] with anythree of these 
Hampton’s. ......- 1.50 MAGAZINE Human Life. . ... 1.00 
McClure’s © 1.50] with any three of Little Folks. . ..... 1.00 $4,-30 
ee hese Pacific Monthly. . ... 1.50) 
Photo Era. (150; $4.05 
mith’s ndependent . .... 
& LIPPINCOTT’S 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 one of Review of Reviews. . . . 
World To-Day ..... 1.50 $5.70 
Young’s Magazine. . - 41.50) For others see page 5 


TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE 


One Dollar and Fifty Cents per Annum 
Continues to be one of the leaders in the popular discussions 
of all timely topics in Science, Invention, Discovery, and Industry—giving its 
readers also the best Fiction, Travel, Biography, and Humor—the best of 
everything. Through its hundreds of correspondents, it will continue to search 
the earth from pole to pole for novel and interesting subject-matter along its 
chosen field, which it will present in a simple, understandable manner and 


supplement by a wealth and profusion of beautiful illustrations $3 $3 4 


SOME MONEY-SAVING COMBINATIONS 


Technical World Magazine . “tas only Technical World Magazine . . . “130 | $3.35 


Success (or Harper's Basar) coe B85 | Everybody's 1.50 
Lippincott’s ... - « « « 2.50) for three | Lippincott’s ... . for three 


Technical World —s eee $l only Technical World Magazine . . . $1.50 only 
Delineator .. eee $3.65 World’s Work 3.00 $4.70 
for three ' Lippincott’s . . . . « 2.50 ) for three 


HAMPTON’S most accressive IN AMERICA 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpincort’s. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


b d ’s Magazi 

You remember Everybody’s published Judge Lind- 
sey’s ““Beast and the Jungle,” Hard’s “‘ Women of To- 
morrow” and “A Successful Wife.” Everybody’s is 
publishing Lincoln Steffen’s **YT,”? which tells who is 
King of America—the greatest of all financial stories. 

Everybody’s will publish Rex Beach’s new novel—a 
great blood-warming tale in the manner of “ The 
Barrier” and “The Spoilers.” Everybody’s does 
things all the while. That’s what makes it the most 
widely read magazine in America. 

SOME OF THE SEASON’S BEST OFFERS 
Lippincott’s $2.50 Lippincott’s Magazine............... $2.50) $4.70 
Pictorial Review. . aid $3.25 American and Cosmopolitan. . ry the 

Lippincott’s Magazine............... $2.50) $5.20 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... $2.50) $3.35 3.09 the 
Pictorial Review (or any Class 16)..... 1.00}for the | Technical World.................... 1.50) three 
Home Magazine (Uncle Remus)....... 1.00) three 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... 2.50) $5.10 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... $2.50) $3.55 American (or Success). 1.50 the 
Pictorial Review (or any Class 16)..... Wed ie the Outing (or any Class 47)............. 3.00 three 
Metropolitan (or Pearson’s)........... 1.50) three 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... $2.50) $5.35 
$2.50) $3.65' | Cosmopolitan and Good Housekeeping 2.25 }for the 
1. the | Current Literature................... 3. four 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... $2.50) $5.40 
Lippincott’s rahe. -50) $3.85 3.00 }for the 
Musician (or Etude).. -50;for the | Pictorial 1.00 three 
Lippincott’s Magazine................ $2.50) $3.85 3.0 
Success (or any Class 20)............. 1.00}for the | Delineator .................0ecceeee 1.00 ve the 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... $2.50) $3.95 Lippincott’s Magazine............... “$2. 50) $5.60 
Sunset (or any Class 22)............. 1.50}for the | Independent and Success............. 4. ir the 
Lippincott’s Cr eee $2.50) $4.10 Lippincott’s Magazine............... $2.50) $6.10 
Harper’s Bazar (or any Class 20)...... 1.25}for the | Smart Set 3.00 }for the 
Red Book (or Green Book)........... 1.50) three Outing (or Forest and Stream) 3.00} three 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... $2.50) $4.50 Lippincott’s Magazine............... $2.50) $6.30 
Metropolitan (or Harper’s Bazar)...... 1.50 for the 3.00 | 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... $2.50) $4.50 
Good 1.25 for the $2.50) $6.60 
3.00) three ‘Sis the 
eepert 's Bazar (or any Class 20)...... 1.25) three 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... $2.50) $4.75 
Smart Set (or Scientific American)... the Lippincott’ s Magazine............... 
Good Housekeeping =) Gane Outing and Hampton’s............... 3.00) four 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... $2.50) $4.70 
Photo Era (or any Class the | 00 |r the 
3.00) three Good Housekeeping and Cosmopolitan. 2.25) four 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... $2.50) $5.20 Lippincott’s Magazine............... $2.50) $6.85 
Field and Stream (or McClure’s)...... 1.50 }for the | 4. the 
Outing (or Automobile).............. 3.00) three 3.00) three 
9 EACH NUMBER IS PACKED FULL OF GOOD 
THINGS OF TIMELY IMPORTANCE ” D OF 
HUMAN INTEREST $2 $2 $3 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincort’s. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


SAVE 


.| By ordering your reading-matter from us 
We can supply any combination of magazines including 
Lippincott’s at prices as low as any publisher or reputable agency 

LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, $2.50 per Annum 
Class No. WITH Class No. WITH 
Am. Homes and Gardens (new).......... 2.75 
American Machinist (monthly)........... 2.75 12 Modern Priscilla (needlework)........... 2.50 
American 2.85 2.75 
TT 2.75 | 28 New England Magazine................. 3.15 
77 At tlantic Monthly........ccccsccsecsces - 5.60 | 70 North American Review................. 5.25 
35 Automobile Topics... 
4.10 
Base agaszine. 2.65 
27 Blue Book......... | 17 Pacific 2.60 
47 Bookman.......... 4.10 | 20 Pearson’s...........-................., 2.75 
17 Book News Monthly...... 2.60 People’s 3.25 
17 Cosmopolitan 2.60 Rodd 3. 
22 Country 2.85 Sat E Post. 4.75 
65 Country Life in America................ . 5.00 St. Niet rl vening Post. . - 3.25 
.= 
4.25 | 60 4.75 
22 Field and Stream. . 2.85 | 22 | 85 
16 Fly (aeronautics). . 2.55 2.65 
Garden Magasine. . 2.85 ~ 4.00 
is ond Cention 4.00 | 16 Uncle Remus’ Home Magazine........... 2.55 
3.50 | 22 Woman’s Home Companion.............. 2.85 
International . 6.75 | 22 World To-Day..... 2.85 
Life or Judge (or Puck)........ ... 6.25 | 37 World’s Work. 3.60 
Ladies’ Home Journal....... 3.25 | 28 Yachting...... 3.15 
80 Leslie’s oo | 2B Young's 2.85 
WOtANS HOME” 
> 
Woman’s Home Companion $1.50\ 
One of the oldest and most important of 
85 
e 
Lippincott’s Magazine . . 2.50 , 
43 years young and a leader in American Fiction | for both ; 
Add Etude or Musician, and send us $3.95 for three 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincorr’s. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW —11 you are already taking any of these publications, you can start at the expiration of your present subscription. 


CLASSIFICATION 


To find the price on two or more periodicals not given in clubs in this cata- 


e use the following rule 


tions selected from the opposite page and multiply by § 


RULE Add the class numbers which precede names of publica- 


35 Lippincott’s 
22 Woman’s Home 


Non-class publications must be added at full price 


Companion 


15 Boys’ Magezine 
Ladies’ Home 


Example { 


TOTAL 72 x 5 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS INCLUDE LIPPINCOTT’S 


(Non-class 


ORDER 
INQUIRY 


SPECIA 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia 


COUPON 


DaTE 


Enclosed please find............... for Mold ars 
for which send the following publications for one year to address as given below. 

Please quote your price on the following list of magazines to be sent to one or to differ- 
ent addresses for one year each: 


B | 


MAGAZINES MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR TO 
SEVERAL ADDRESSES 


sa@F"IMPORTANT NOTE:—Foreign postage on each maga- 
zine, $1.00; Canadian postage, 50c. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lrpprncorr’s. 
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A Comprehensive Survey of 


Current Literature . . . Current Literature . . . $3.00) . o™, 
Lippincott’s ..... Lippincott’s .... . 2.50 2 
American Boy (or Cosmopolitan) . 1.00 Delineator . . . . . . 1.00) torthres 
Current Literature . . . Current Literature . . . $3.00) . % 
Lippincott’s ..... "nao 2 Lippincott’s . . - 2.50 54% 
Ainslee’s (or any clss22) . . . 1.80 Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 ) tor three 


Some Special Clubs, on Special Magazines, at Special Prices 


McClure’s $1.50 Ainslee’s $1.80 Field and Stream $1.50 
Hampton’s W. Home Comp. 1.50 93,95 | Motor Boating 1.00 $3.85 
Lippincott’s 2.50 Lippincott’s 2.50) torthree |Lippincott’s 2.50 ) tor three 


Cosmopolitan $1.00) % |Cosmopolitan $1.00 
American 1.50 > $3.60 | Etude (msi 1.50 ‘38 Success 
Lippincott’s 2.50) tortwee |Lippincott’s 2.50 three | Lippincott’s 1.75 


Harper's Magazine Rev. of Rev. “tao $4.60 Metropolitan “tao Only 


$4.50 


Independent $3. Only 


Harper’s Bazar 1.25 Musician 1.50 American Boy 1.00 Kad 
Lippincott’s 2.50 three | Lippincott’s 2.50 ) forthree |Lippincott’s 2.50 


Review of Reviews (or oy =| World’s W — Smart Set $3.00 

Current Literature) $3.00 orld’s Work $3.00 ) art 

McClure’s $4.60 Delineator 44.40 Ainslee’s 1.80 24.35 
Lippincott’s 2.50 ) ‘or three | Lippincott’s for three | Lippincott’s 2.50 ) tor three 


THE 


Review of Reviews . . $3.00.) Only 


A resume of the world’s wonderful progress 


Lippincott’s Magazine . 2.50 


The standard fiction magazine of America for both 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincort’s. 


JULY ENTE | A 
A Review 
ELITERA~ ofthe IMCS 
f 
| Edited Departments Giving 
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| 
| 
_| 
| “4 
| 
{ 
Nig REVIEW | 
i Reviews. || 
| $350 
| ever | 
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Pood? 
Products 


The crowning feature of the lunch should be Libby's 


y~ Preserves and Pickles. They taste just right and 


are sold in most convenient packages. 


Libby’s Individuals—Dainty portions of famous 
Libby’s preservés—just enough for the week-end 
journey. 


Libby’s Mammoth Olives—Large, meaty, perfect— 
imported direct from the most celebrated Spanish 
olive groves. 


Libby’s Sweet Midgets—Little green pickles 
crisp and fresh—prepared with purest spices, 
granulated sugar and high-grade vinegar. , 


Insist on Libby’s 
Your grocer sells them. 


Libby, McNeill 


: 
OO 
Cy 
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ODORLESS 
HYGIENIC 


AIAD 


—_ DRESS SHIELD 


SUPREME IN 


Beauty, Quality 
and Cleanliness 


Possesses two important and exclusive features. It does not deteriorate with 


, age and fall to powder in the dress—can be easily and quickly sterilized by immers- 
: ing in boiling water for a few seconds only. At the stores or sample pair on receipt of 25 


cents. 


EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 


THE C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs., 101 Franklin St., NEW YORK, N, Y. 


FASHIONABLE MEN 


WEAR THE NEEDRAW 


FiTsS BEST 
«WEARS BEST 


Looxs sest / SURBRUG’S 
ARCADIA 


It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you ever 
oy in your pipe—the highest class—it stands all 
y itself, the KING of mixtures. 


A tobacco that your women folks will like to 
have you smoke at home—You may never have 
known the luxury of a pipe smoke before. 


seed 10 CENTS 254, 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
81 Dey Street, New York 


Wear with either 
knee: or full length 
drawers., No metal 
touches the leg, 


Cotton, Nickel Plate, 25c. 
= Pendant, Gold Plate, 50c. 
Mailed on of Price. 


have been established over 69 YEARS. By our \,7 
System of payments every family in moderate cir- 
PIANOS cumstances can own a VOS@€ Piano, We take old 
instruments in exchange and deliver the new pianv 
io your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanation, 
& SONS PIANO CO.. Boston, Mass. 


MO. 
‘ GEORGE FROST co. 


“‘The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness”’ 1 4 
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